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Art. L—Affaires de Rome. Par M. F. de la Memnais, 
Bruxelles. 1830. 


Tus is a very curious and instructive work; and, though coming 
from the pen of an acknowledged partisan, and therefore not im- 
plicitly to be trusted, it deals too largely in facts, and has too much 
the air of truth, not to demand the attention of all Churchmen, 
That great and ancient power, the Church Catholic, which dates 
her origin from the first preaching of the Gospel, was founded by 
its inspired teachers, and claims to be indissolubly connected with 
its fortunes, has been taken captive by her enemies, blinded, and 
set to servile employments—to make men good citizens, and to 
promote the enlightenment and comfort of the world; except 
when she is brought out of the prison-house on some great pa- 
geaut, “ to make sport,” to invest the institutions of earth with 
something of a religious character, and to pay homage to its 
mighty men, as her creators and governors. Such at least is 
M. de la Mennais’s opinion; and this is the curious circumstance, 
that the Roman Church, so high and apostolic, as her champions 
in these parts would represent her, so voluntary, so law-less, so 
unshackled, is after all, according to this foreign witness, but an 
established thing, up and down the countries in which it ought only 
to sojourn, as much or more of a Law Church in practice, than our 
own. Indeed, the main difference between it and ourselves 
seems to be this; that we have hitherto been well-treated, and Ro- 
manists ill-treated by the civil power;—that we have received bread, 
and have obeyed through gratitude ; and they have been robbed 
and beaten, till they fawned upon their oppressors out of sheer 
exhaustion, Certainly, of the two, ours has been the better bar- 
gain. The consequences are natural; two parties at present 
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wish our downfall; our ill-starred foreign brethren, to level us 
to themselves, and our own masters, to rival foreign spoliations. 
Whigs and Papists combine, the one from ambition, the other 
from envy; the one cry out, ‘f I will ascend into heaven; I will 
exalt my throne above the stars of God; I will sit upon the 
mount of the congregation :” and the others begin to say, “ Art 
thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us?” 

M. de la Memnais’s book then is curious and instructive, as 
setting before us the actual state of the Roman Communion, both 
ecclesiastically and morally ; and, in consequence, as holding out 
to us some warning of what may come on ourselves. It is curious 
moreover, as indicating the existence of a party within it, at va- 
riance with the present policy of its rulers, living upon historical 
recollections and ancient principles, and ripe for insurrection. 
Moreover, it is curious as exhibiting the princzples of this insurgent 
party, which is faithful to the same mixture of truth and error, 
right and bad feeling, which has been the inheritance ofits church 
for many centuries. It will be our endeavour to put the Abbé’s 
volume before the reader in some of these various lights. 

When good churchmen in England have, of late years, in our 
presence exclaimed against the various successful encroachments of 
the State upon that liberty which was their birth-right, it has been 
our wont to counsel them patience, by referring to the state of 
the Greek Church, in which the Great Turk, a mere heathen, 
or rather an antichrist, appoints the patriarch ; under the feeling 
that we had no right to complain yet, when our rulers were ap- 
pointed, not by pagans, only by schismatics, latitudinarians, pro- 
fligates, socinians, and infidels, But the work before us suggests 
comfort nearer home ; the poor Gallican Church is in a captivity, 
not only doctrinal, which we all know, but ecclesiastical, far 
greater than ours. M. de la Mennais mentions the following in- 
stances of it. 

In 1801, Buonaparte, as consul, negociated a concordat with 
the Pope, by which the government had secured to it the right of 
presenting to the French sees, on the condition of its “ professing 
the Catholic religion.”* It was stipulated, at the same time, 
that if the consuls or their successors ever ceased such profession, 
a new concordat should settle the mode of nomination, This 
arrangement was acknowledged and acted on under the Resto- 
ration, the kings being, by profession, ‘ most Christian,” and 
guardians of Catholicism, But after the events of the Three 
Days, the state could no longer fulfil its own part of the compact. 
Louis Philippe was king “ by the grace of the people ;” and was 
obliged, according to one of the fundamental principles of the 
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Revolution, whatever he might be in his own person, to become 
an infidel by profession. It follows, in our.author’s words,—that 
“ the government had no longer the right to present to the sees ; 
and the danger was obvious of allowing ministers, who might be 
Deists, Protestants, Jews or Infidels, to choose the successors of 
the apostles of Jesus Christ."* However, the government con- 
tinues to appoint the bishops as before ; and has availed itself of 
its privilege, to introduce into the hierarchy, persons who have 
justified the fears with which such a prerogative naturally in- 
spired all pious men.+ 

An attempt has been made to encroach upon the rights of the 
Church in her inferior, as well as her highest appointments. The 
government has interfered in the appointment of parish priests. 
On a vacancy in a living the bishop of the diocese nominates the 
new incumbent; he has been expected by the new government 
to take his choice: out of persons named to the minister of 
religion by the local magistracy. In the diocese of Nimes, in- 
stances have occurred of the government's taking the absolute 
nomination into their hands. One parish went without a clergy- 
man for many months, because the bishop’s nominee was opposed 
by a nominee of a colonel. In another, the appointment was 
given to a nominee of a Protestant mayor. M. de la Mennais 
adds: ‘* Since the nomination of canons and vicars-general also 
was in the hands of the government, it followed, that the whole 
hierarchy fell directly or indirectly into the hands of enemies of 
the Church, who, after having all their life had the vision of her 
ruin before their eyes, found themselves all at once in a situation to 
give her unsound ministers as many as they chose.”{ Itis an 
edifying comment on this fact that M. Montalivet, when, as 
minister of religion, he had the disposal of all the government 
church patronage, avowed it his wish so to manage the education 
of the people as to destroy superstition. ceo 

The following acts are instances of interference, with still less 
regard to law or usage; political necessity being of course in part 
their excuse. A circular from the minister of religion to the 
bishops, enjoined them to add the name of Louis Philippe in the 
sentences in the service where “ the king” is prayed for, * con- 
trary,” says our author, “ to the immemorial usage of the Church 
of France, respected even under Napoleon.”§ By another cir- 
cular they were ordered to interdict the observance of certain 
festivals, declared not obligatory by the concordat; with a view 


* P. 64. 
+ The Abbé mentions M, VAbbé G., bishop of B.; M.lAbbé R., of D.; and 
M. Abbé d’HH., of M. 
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of hindering the attendance at church on those days. Another 
circular ordered the clergy to warm the water used mm baptism 
during the winter. In the dioceses of Lyons and Grenoble, the 
names of children are demanded for registration before baptism. 

On the Abbé Gregoire’s death, though he died in separation 
from the Catholic Church, the government took possession of a 
parish church, in Paris, and caused a solemn service to be per- 
formed over the body by some separatist priests. A like outrage 
occurred on the death of the Abbé Berthier, who died in schism; 
and the government intimated its intention, as a matter of right 
and duty, always so to act in parallel circumstances, Aristotle, 
if we mistake not, has been represented as inclining to the notion 
that pity is the long-scented presage of one’s own participation in 
another’s misfortunes. We sincerely pity the French Church. 

The clergy are paid by the State, by a yearly budget. This 
salary was originally an indemnity in part of the immense spolia- 
tions of the church at the first Revolution, and was settled by 
the concordat of 1801. Ithas ceased to be considered a debt, 
as might easily be anticipated ; and is increased or diminished at 
yleasure by the government, who claim the right of suppressing 
it altogether. | 

Instances have occurred of clergy being refused the bills due 
to them on the treasury, for their salaries, because the underlings 
of government have been dissatisfied with their mode of going 
on.* What sets off this proceeding is the circumstance, that ac- 
cording to French law, government cannot withhold a public 
functionary’s pay, without proceeding to displace him: and if 
he cannot be displaced, without action in a court of law. 

Lastly, the parish priests are under the immediate survei/lance 
of the mayors, and for every day’s non-residence are fined a por- 
tion of their stipend.+ 

Such is the state of the Church under a government which pro- 
Jesses no religion; it is paid by the state, enslaved and insulted. 
No wonder; one is only surprised that it has fared no worse, 
from those who would get religion out of the world altogether, if 
they could. But what is surprising is, the hard treatment which 
religion has received from those who are commonly considered its 
best friends—the Bourbons of the Restoration, and the great 
conservative party who attached themselves to them. They re- 
tained Buonaparte’s concordat of 1801, though formed on those 
principles of tyranny which he exercised towards all over whom he 
extended his patronage. The bishops were not permitted a free- 
dom of intercourse with each other, or with Rome; and punish. 
ments, up to banishment, were assigned to any priest for correspond- 
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ing with what is to them the centre of Christendom. In spite of pro- 
vincial and diocesan synods, and ecclesiastical courts, the Council 
of State was the sole judge of all disputes relative to religion and 
conscience.* Education was entrusted to a lay body, to the ex- 
clusion of the clergy; the religious management, and even teach- 
ing in schools, subjected to civil authority; religious fraternities 
legally permitted, only under a license revocable at pleasure. 
Much of this might be excused, on the plea that the Bourbons 
did but take what they found established ; nay, even justified, on 
the plea of their Christian profession. But what shall we say to 
the two celebrated ordinances of June 16, 1828, which, though 
forced upon the reigning prince, attest thereby so much the more 
strikingly the slavery of the Church, under the system over which 
he nominally presided? By these all colleges were suppressed 
which remained in the hands of the clergy, and all ecclesiastical 
schools were put under the civil authority ; the number of candi- 
dates for orders was limited, they were obliged to wear a parti- 
cular dress, and their masters, having been previously approved 
by government, took an oath not to belong to any religious 
society not recognized by the state. Such was the legislative 
patronage extended by the Bourbons to the Church, in spite of 
their attachment to it. ‘They did what they could,—favours, that 
is, which for the most part were personal only, and came to an 
end with themselves ; or political favours which would come to 
an end with the civil power. ‘They increased the number of the 
bishops, gave them seats in the chamber, increased their stipends, 
encouraged the ceremonies of religion, favoured its missions (as 
they were called) ; they did all but restore to the Church its own 
proper power—power over itself, over its members, or what, in 
the case of individuals, is liberty of person. 

There is not much to choose, then, for the French Church, be- 
tween friends and foes; except that friends are better behaved :—but 
how to account for this unanimity between them? At first sight, it 
seems obvious to attribute it to the present miserably irreligious 
state of France, which makes it impossible for its rulers, however 
well inclined, to do any real service to the Church. But M. dela 
Mennais has no difficulty in showing that the phenomenon is in- 
dependent of the age and the place in which it has occurred. In 
France, it is as old at least as the reign of Louis XIV. and is, as 
he maintains, the working, not of infidelity, but of Gallicanism ; 
which is, as it would really appear, but the surrender to the king of 
that illegal power over the Church, which had heretofore been pos- 
sessed by the Pope. The Gallican principle is the vindication of 
the Church, not into independence, but into state patronage. The 
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liberties of the Gallican Church are its establishment, as, in Scrip- 
ture language, “ the servant of man.” ‘These liberties were so- 
lemnly recognized in the articles of the famous council held in 
Paris in 1682, in which was confirmed the king’s claim to exer- 
cise in all churches within his kingdom, a right which he pos- 
sessed but in portions of it, viz. that on a vacancy in a see, he 
should enjoy its revenues and its patronage till it was filled up. 
On the Pope's resisting the innovation, and refusing to confirm 
the bishops nominated by Louis, the latter, zealous for his 
church’s liberty, caused them to be consecrated and inducted 
into their sees on his own authority. Next, he summoned the 
council in question, in which it was decreed,—1. that the Pope 
could not interfere with the temporal concerns of princes, directly 
or indirectly; 2. ‘That in spiritual matters, he was subject to a 
general council; 3. ‘That the rules and usages of the Gallican 
Church were inviolable; and 4. That the Pope’s decision, in 
points of faith, was not infallible, unless attended by the consent 
of the Church. It matters little what is the wording of such re- 
solutions, or what their precise doctrinal signification : they were 
aimed at the assistance afforded to religion by an external power 
against the pressure of the temporal power within, and they suc- 
ceeded in making the king the head of the French Church, in 
much the same sense in which he is its supreme governor among 
ourselves. On the restoration of the Bourbons, Gallicanism 
returned with them, and its four articles were made the rule of 
the government schools. At first the clergy were little disposed 
to co-operate with the court, but a judicial decree in 1826 hav- 
ing declared the articles to be part of the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, they were gradually persuaded that resistance was 
hopeless, and looked about how they might admit them, without 
committing the Church to the practical consequences. 

Such was the cautious course adopted by the Episcopal Bench, 
tending, however, according to M. de la Mennais, to commit the 
church to a position essentially schismatical, and so, ruinous to 
its highest interests. Under these circumstances, he made what 
seems to have been his first appearance as an ecclesiastical writer ; 
he took up the defence of the Papal claims against the Gallican- 
ism of the higher clergy; and fell forthwith under the animad- 
version of the police, (indulgent as it then was towards political 
publications,) for advocating, not any political measure, but certain 
theological doctrines which had formerly displeased Louis the 
XIV. Not infidelity, then, but Gallicanism, is the real enslaver 
of the French Church. 

Yet even this fails of being the full and sufficient explanation of 
its captivity ; as is plain from the circumstance, that the same cala- 
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mity has fallen upon Italy and Austria, countries apparently far 
removed from the contagion of ‘Transalpine opinions. In Tus- 
cany the police exercises a censorship on the pastoral letters 
and other writings of the bishops; and till lately, if not at pre- 
sent, in Piedmont also. In Venice and Lombardy the Austrian 
government has the sole control of the promulgation of the 
Pope’s circulars and other acts, At Milan, publications against 
Roman rights and doctrines are freely permitted; while political 
works are strictly forbidden. Even in Spain, the crown had the 
power and the will, during the rebellion of its colonies, to hinder 
the Holy See for seven years from filling up the South American 
bishoprics as they fell. 

Some deeper cause then exists, according to M. de la Mennais, 
for the slavery of religion throughout the Roman Communion; 
and he ascribes it to the fact of the temporal establishment of 
the Papacy. If the Church is to be free in each of the countries 
through which it is spread, it must, he considers, have some point 
d’appui to depend on.. Rome, he considers, is this resting-point 
and centre of Catholicism. The church is one everywhere, while 
it concurs and determines in Rome; it becomes schismatical 
wherever it sets up a separate interest from it. Rome is, in this 
point of view, the guardian and security of the religious liberties of 
the whole world, being a court of final appeal between the Church 
and the local civil government. Hence it is the interest of the civil 
government, if it would subject its own Church to itself, to break 
it off from its centre of power, or to make it schismatical, im 
other words, to establish it. Formal schism is the ultimate state 
of civil protection. It was realized in England, he says, at the 
time of the Reformation; it has since been gradually, and is still, 
realizing, in the various countries which remain nominally at- 
tached to Rome. Such is the philosophy of M.dela Mennais; a 
few remarks upon it shall be made presently, but first let us 
complete our sketch of it. 

This dislocation of the Church Catholic has been effected, 
he considers, by the evil influence exerted upon it by its tem- 
poralities. Her local rulers have been bribed or terrified into 
siding with the crown. In England she bartered her birthright 
for pottage. The case was, in some measure, the same in 
France, under the Restoration, ‘The court party attempted to 
prove that religion could not exist healthily except under the 
protection of the state; and liberally offered that protection in 
return for its submission, “ The cry then was,” says M. de la 
Mennais, “<All goes well; there is nothing to fear for God's 
cause, the king protects it.’ The king, in fact, condescended 
to allow it to choose a certain fixed number of young persons 
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for the service of its altars, always on condition of his superiu- 
tending their education. The object was to relieve the Episco- 
pate of this charge, fatigued, as it was already, by its civil functions ; 
for this was a mode of making sure of it. The bishops laid 
down their mitres at the door of the chamber of peers; their 
crosiers at that of the council of state. Gold was lavished in 
exchange for an unconditional obedience.” * And a satisfactory 
exchange it was, compared with what it has been the fate of 
Romanism to undergo, where rulers were not so conservatively or 
religiously minded. Bribery is out of date now; and the violences 
in France, since the revolution of 1830, and in Spain and Por- 
tugal during the last year or two, show us that fear rather than 
hope is now the approved instrument of the civil power in its 
warfare with religion. 

Violence eventually defeats its own purpose; when men have 
nothing to lose, they have nothing to fear; and recollections and 
desires of the forgotten spiritual dominion of the church arise 
out of the destruction of its temporal. Such might already be 
the case with Romanism, but for the present state of “ the centre 
of unity” itself, which, having been bribed long ago in common 
with its dependencies, has not yet been called upon to part with 
its portion of the “ consideration.” Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Hence, M. de la Mennais has no hopes for Christendom while the 
Pope is a temporal prince. ‘To the great disgust, as it would 
seem, of the court of Rome, he maintains this to be the root of 
all the existing evil in the Church. He considers the See of St. 
Peter as the +& ora, the fulcrum by which he is to move the 
world; and he finds it removed .from the rock on which it was 
originally built, and based upon the low and marshy ground which 
lies beside it. Here, then, two points lie before us for examina- 
tion, to which we shall apply ourselves, the supposed true posi- 
tion, according to our author’s theory, of the Papacy in the 
Church Catholic, aud its actual condition at the present day. 

[t is impossible to determine, and it is useless to speculate, what 
designs Providence proposed to fulfil by means of the Church, 
which have not been answered. In the Mosaic law we find an 
anticipation of a time when the government of Israel should be 
kingly, yet the actual adoption of that form of polity was, under 
the circumstances, a sin in the people. In like manner the Pa- 
pacy, too, may be a human and a rebellious work, and yet, in the 
divine counsels, a centre of unity may have been intended for the 
Church in process of time. Such speculations are only admissible 
as tending to account for the mingled and apparently ‘inconsistent 
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strain in which one is forced in this day to speak of the Papal 


power, as an evil, yet not a pure evil, as in itself human, yet, rela- 
tively to the world, divine. Providence carries on His mysterious 
work by mstruments which are not simply His own; as he is now 
effecting great zood im the world by the British power, in spite of 
its great religious errors, so surely He may, in a dark age also, be 
represented bya light short of the brightest and purest. This 
subject has lately come before us im an article on the rise of the 
Papal power. And, in like manner, at this day also, in an tofidel 
state hke France, the Romanizing Church there existing may, 
relatively, be God’s minister, as if it were as pure as the primi- 
tive. Moreover, we of this generation, may be quite unequal to 
the task of separating accurately between what is human and 
what divine in the system under review, and, except im greater 
matters, of saying this is Apostolic, this is Popish. ‘This remark 
must be borne in mind in the followmg account of M.de la Men- 
nais’s system. We do not simply assent to what he advances, yet 
there is much in it which demands attention. We admit often 
his facts and principles, not his conclusions and applications, 

It is matter of history, then, that the Latin Church rose to power, 
not by the favour of princes but of people. Of course, when the 
barbarian leaders poured down upon the Roman empire, she 
made alliance with them, and so far made use of them. In like 
manner she afterwards availed herself of the Normans. But if 
we look at the elementary foundation of her power, and the great 
steps by which she built it up, we seem to discern the acts, not of 
a parasite but of a rival of imperial greatness, appealing to the 
people, maintaining the freedom and equality of all men in the 
Gospel. The Church, indeed, would have been a specimen of a 
singular sort of constitution, such as the world has never seen, had 
it been developed upon its original idea :—an indefinite number 
of sovereigns, elected at a mature age, from and by this respec- 
tive people, yet not without the necessary approbation and as- 
sistance of each other, bound together im districts, absolute 
within their respective limits, regulated without by fixed laws, 
and converging to more and more distant points of union, tll 
they terminated in a few, or even a single centre. ‘The waters 
of this world were not still enough, to allow such a system duly 
to crystallize; but what we do see from the first, and what 
actually was fulfilled with whatever divergence from the original 
direction, is religion’s throwing itself upon the people, its resorting 
to passive obedience as its legitimate defence, its collision with the 
temporal powers, and again, its conquest over them, ‘The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Laurence is a singular illustration of what, perhaps, 
in the Apostolic plan, was intended to be the Church’s course 
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always in like circumstances: As Archdeacon of Rome, he was 
in possession of the Church’s treasure; the civil power demanded 
it. Here was the problem of which we are in this day reminded 
daily. How is the Church to have property, yet not be de- 
pendent on the State? If the State guarantees its security, it has 
a right to interfere. ‘This is instanced at the present time, even 
as to the miscellaneous and liberty-loving sects of the American 
Union. There, an Independent or Baptist communion, we 
believe, cannot expel one of its members without showing cause 
to the state that the deed is equitable. Why? Because the 
religious body being chartered for the legal possession of pro- 
perty, excommunication is a civil injury to the ejected party, 
unless he has violated the fundamental rules of the corporation. 
Profession of certain doctrines may, of course, be made one of 
the conditions of membership, and when the case turns upon 
points of doctrine the state does not interfere; but the previous 


question, whether or not it és a point of doctrine that is in dispute, 


falls, as we understand, under the cognizance of the civil courts, 
Such is the consequence of accepting the protection of the state ; 
what is the consequence of refusing it! Does it imply the 
necessity of surrendering or beimg robbed of the Church’s pro- 
perty, when demanded by the civil power? St. Laurence 
answers in the negative. He refuses to give it up, and is burned 
for refusing. Doubtless, in the long run, the gridiron of St. 
Laurence would be found a more effectual guarantee of Church 
property than a coronation oath or an act of parliament. A 
burning here and there, once or twice a century, would have, on 
the whole, ensured to the Church the unmolested enjoyment of 
her property throughout her dominions down to this day. Pub- 
lic opinion would have ultimately protected the persecuted with- 
out law, 

The opposition made by St. Ambrose to the Empress Justina, 
affords a second illustration of the successful employment, on the 
part of the Church, of non-resistance, and passive maintenance of 
the truth, in her dealings with the princes of this world. Such 
conduct brought the multitude on his side, as by a natural law; 
and that illustrious bishop, by merely doing nothing, was able to 
overcome the court, just as the Apostles may be supposed in 
some cases to have incited the enthusiasm of spectators by their 
miracles, and to have effected cures involuntarily, over and above 
their supernatural powers, by the sympathetic influence of the 
inagmation. 

Such is the basis on which the Papacy, with whatever corrup- 
tions, has been reared. ‘The second and third Gregories, ap- 
pealed to the people against the emperor, for a most unjustifiable 
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object, and in, apparently, a most unjustifiable way. They 
became rebels to establish image-worship. However, even in 
this transaction, we trace the original principle of Church power, 
though miserably defaced and perverted, whose form— 


“ Had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.” 


Upon the same basis, as is notorious, was built the ecclesias- 
tical monarchy. It was not the breath of princes or the smiles 
of a court which fostered the stern and lofty spirit of Hildebrand 
and Innocent. It was the neglect of self, the renunciation of 
worldly pomp and ease, the appeal to the people. “ The scan- 
dals of the tenth century,” says Gibbon, “ were obliterated b 
the austere and more dangerous virlues of Gregory the Seventh 
and his successors; and in the ambitious contests which they 
maintained for the tights of the Church, their sufferings or their 
success must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. 
They sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of 
persecution; and the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyrdom, must engage the favour and sympathy 
of every catholic breast. And sometimes thundering from the 
Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the kings of the 
world; nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by submit- 
ting to a priest, whose feet were kissed, or whose stirrup was 
held by the successors of Charlemagne.”’—chap. 69. With this 
great spectacle of the middle ages before his eyes, M, de la Men- 
nais asks, how has this power come to an end? Whatis the proxi- 
mate cause of its loss? what was it the power consisted in? 
History answers him in the spirit of the foregoing passage :—it 
was in as¢eticism; it fell when the Popes condescended to take 

art in the intrigues of the Italian states as mere temporal princes, 
instead of ruling by a pure spiritual sway, as might have been, 
the “ luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras” of the European 
world. The temporal splendour of the Popedom has been the 
ruin of its spiritual empire; M.de la Mennais’s scheme accord- 
ingly is this, that the present Pontiff should utterly neglect his 
temporalities, take a high line, exert his spiritual powers, throw 
off the absolute courts who are his present supporters, and place 
himself at the head of the democratic movement throughout 

Europe. He writes most eloquently on this subject. 
“ What strikes one at first sight in Rome, as it is, is the almost entire 


absence of action, and her humiliating dependence on temporal sove- 
reigntics, Immense questions have been agitated in the world; they have 
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possession of all minds, kindle all hearts, they are fermenting through 
society, and disquiet it as a raging fever, what has Rome said ? Not a word. 
A deep revolution is in process in the bosom of Christendom, the insurgent 
a shatter in pieces their old laws, their ancient institutions, call 
oudly for a new order of things, and, being resolved to establish it, vio- 
lently overturn the obstacles which are put in their way; what has 
Rome done? not a thing. Her power is attacked and defended, her 
doctrine is questioned, from all quarters voices are raised, suppliant 
voices, Catholic voices. ‘ Speak,’ they say, ‘speak that your children 
may learn from your mouth what to believe ; may know what to hold 
by concerning the faith, their duties, nay, your rights; what has been 
Rome's answer, what her decision? nothing at all. Her authority is 
forgotten, her jurisdiction encroached on by the powers of the world, 
who shackle and break the intercourse of pastors with people, and by 
force or fraud commit whole populations to schism; what battles has 
she fought in behalf of her independence, by way of saving from spi- 
ritual death these unfortunate portions of Christ’s flock? not one.... 
The Vicar of Jesus Christ, in the exercise of his divine functions, is de- 
pendent on the engagements and interests of the temporal prince ; obliged 
in consequence of his weakness in the line of pure politics to temporize 
with the most dangerous enemies of the Church, in spite of himself he 
is drawn into a system of concessions which is ever enlarging and must 
end in the ruin of Catholicism: concessions in the choice of bishops, 
concessions on points of discipline ;—what shall I say? ‘ He stretches 
out his hands, and another binds him, and leadeth him whither he would 
not.” His children are in fear about every one of his acts, and above 
all about his speaking. How anxiously do they watch bis lips, divinely 
destined to teach the nations, lips from which could proceed at every in- 
stant truth in all its power! He whose voice ought to resound through 
the whole world with a heavenly energy, is not free for aught but the 
silent prayer at the foot of the cross. Is this then the Supreme Pastor, 
the head of the universal society instituted by Jesus Christ —what a state 
then are we in! O Father, whom God has given to guide us in our exile, 
to show us the way home, if the expression of our grief has in appearance 
aught of bitterness or rudeness, it is that our affection for you has no 
limits, and that our whole soul is in suffering on seeing the extreme hu- 
miliation to which you have been reduced! . . . To justify these conde- 
scensions, this deplorable subjection of the Eternal See to the thrones 
which rise in the morning and fall at evening, the interests of reli- 
gion itself is alleged. But what interest can it have apart from the 
liberty of the ministry, the liberty of preaching, of discipline, and of 
sacraments? forsooth, it will be persecuted, it will be oppressed. 
What! has it not been persecuted from the first? was it not in the 
bosom of persecution, at the stake and on the scaffold, amid the furious 
cries of the populace and the crafty chains of edict-makers, that it made 
its first greatest and swiftest advance? Has it not promises which will 
not pass away, a force which nothing can overcome?" —p. 243—6. 


This extract is enough as a specimen of the line of argument 
tuken by M. de la Mennais, and his mode of defending it; and 
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whatever be thought of the duty of the Pope under his circum- 
stances, which is another matter, no one can doubt that his tem- 
poral power is in fact the immediate cause of his pusillanimous 
conduct. We do not mean that he would forthwith start up a 
Gregory or Innocent if he gave it up, or that his people to the 
extremities of the Roman Church would at once recognize in him 
their rightful sovereign and master. ‘That he is at this day 
a temporal prince, and that he is on the other hand enslaved in 
spirituals, are rather joint effects of some deeper and more real 
causes ; still it is true that the Papal monarchy so depends upon 
the renunciation of mere temporal dominion, that while the 
Pope has the latter, he cannot aspire to the former. And if, as 
our author considers, an universal empire is an object to be de- 
sired, the fashions of the world, the pomp of a temporal court, 
worldly alliances and engagements, wealth, rank, and ease, cer- 
tainly must be laid aside. 

Full of these ideas, M. de la Mennais wished on the Revolu- 
tion of the Three Days to have established in France what he 
would consider a purer ecclesiastical system than the existing one. 
Believing that the Church Catholic was equal to any emergence 
or variety of human society, he desired her to throw herself upon 
the onward course of democracy, and to lead a revolutionary 
movement, which in her first ages she had created. She had 
risen originally as the champion of suffering humanity; let her 
now return to her first position. ‘Times indeed far different had 
intervened; in the last three centuries especially she had ruled 
by means of secular influences, and her instruments were of a 
secular character. The order of Jesuits especiilly, which had 
fought her battle, was well suited to the circumstances in which 
through that period she found herself. ‘They were as well-fitted 
for a smooth, polished, learned, and luxurious era, as the begging 
friars for the centuries before them. But now that their season 1s 
over, they are out of place. ‘ Tempus abire tibi est;”’ and no- 
thing is more to be deprecated for the Church than their not un- 
derstanding this. A time of revolution is at hand; rougher 
deeds, more sifting and subtle inquiries, more recondite prin- 
ciples, a stronger mode of action, have to be encountered than 
suit the Jesuits. The Jesuits have been too much men of the 
world, have had too little meditation, too little originality of 
mind, and independence of conduct, and romance and grandeur 
of character, to serve the present exigencies of the Church. 
They have succeeded, not by immediately acting on the people, 
but by acting upon rulers and great men. ‘“ Under a popular 
government,” asks our author, “ what would they be? deprived 
of their peculiar advantage of secular force, reduced to the influ- 
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ence which mind exerts on mind, they will soon disappear in the 
crowd,” ‘The Church must have instruments according to her 
need. Liberty is the cry of the day; Christian liberty is the 
idea which the Church must develope, and on which the society 
which lies before us is to be built, ‘The cry for liberty, he con- 
siders, to be no irreligious or inordinate feeling; it is the voice 
of truth, of our best nature; it is a religious sentiment, which 
acts irregularly and extravagantly only because in the existing 
system it is not allowed legitimate vent. ‘The popular disorders 
and violences are but perversions of what is in itself holy and 
divine. 

Now here we seem to see the elementary error of M. de la 
Mennais, an error fruitful in many others, and which betokens 
him the true disciple of the Gregories or Innocents of past times. 
He does not seem to recognize, nay, to contemplate the idea, that 
rebellion is a sin. He seems to believe in the existence of cer- 
tain indefeasible rights of man, which certain forms of govern- 
ment incroach upon, and against which a rising is at any time 
justifiable. Accordingly what we, in our English theology, should 
call the lawless and proud lusts of corrupt nature, he almost 
sanctifies as the instinctive aspirations of the heart after its un- 
known good, Such were the cravings of Eve after the forbidden 
fruit; some such vision of a summum bonum, unpossessed but 
attainable, did the tempter suggest to her, But the promise, 
“Ye shall be as gods,” seems in M. de la Mennais’s system to 
be a sufficient justification of rebellion. Hence he is able to 
draw close to the democratical party of the day in that very point 
in which they most resemble antichrist; and by a strange com- 
bination takes for the motto of his L’Avenir, “ Dieu et la Li- 
berté,” 

Starting from this beginning it is not surprising he should 
practically quite discard the doctrine, that the “ many are always 
bad ;” he seems to consider them only mistaken, The excesses, 
tumults, and waywardnesses of popular feeling, all that is evidently 
sinful and irreligious in what are called “ the masses,” he lays at 
the door of their rulers; who, by damming or obstructing the 
current of their instinctive and most laudable desires after some- 
thing they have not, have caused it to overflow, or to be furious. 
We almost could fancy he held that the multitude of men were 
at bottom actually good Christians: certainly he speaks of them 
with compassion and tenderness, as mistaken children, who mean 
only to pursue their own good, but know not how. Here again 
is a clear connexion between his theology and the popular philo- 
sophy of the day. He is a believer in the gradual and constant 
advance of the species, on the whole, in knowledge and virtue, 
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and here he does but faithfully represent the feeling, nay, doc- 
trine of his Church. ‘They who look at antiquity as supplying 
the rule of faith, do not believe in the possibility of any substan- 
tial increase of religious knowledge; but the Romanist sees in 
his Church a standing revelation, like the series of Jewish pro- 
phets, unfolding from time to time fresh and fresh truths from the 
abyss of the divine counsels. 


‘Whether one looks without, or retires into one’s own soul,” our 
author eloquently says, ‘ toinquire about this mysterious instinct of the 
future inherent in every creature, everything warns us that a great trans- 
formation is in preparation, Life, withdrawing itself into its recesses, 
palpitates there with vigour; the outward dress which it has worn is 
withered by the breath of time. A twofold throe of destruction and re- 
generation, but the latter scarcely apparent to those who do not pene- 
trate beneath the surface, is in operation throughout society. Societ 
rejects her old institutions, henceforth dead ; she rejects the ideas which 
animated them before reason was raised to a more enlarged notion of right, 
more exact and pure. New sentiments, new principles, announce a new 
era. The voices which issue from the ruins of the past, convey to the 
ears of the young generation strange sounds which astonish them, vague 
words which they understand not. Full of ardour and confidence, they 
make for that point in the heavens where they see the light, leaving be- 
hind them the ghosts of what is no more, to creep away and utter their 
wailings in the night. Retreat or stop they cannot, if they would. An 
irresistible power forces them onwards. What matter the perils, the 
fatigues of their march! They say, like the Crusaders, ‘It is the 
will of God.’ Genius too is a prophet. From the mountain height she 
has descried the land far away where the people shall repose on leaving 
the wilderness; and our posterity, one day possessed of that happy land, 
shall repeat from age to age the name of him whose voice cheered their 
fathers during their journey.”—pp. 209, 210. 


In consequence he has very little sympathy with those who, on 
principle, resist innovations, whether as thinking the changes pro- 
posed intrinsically wrong, or, though right in themselves or desir- 
able, yet forbidden to them, and, therefore, if made, to be made 
by Providence himself, not by man’s taking the first step, He 
has a keen perception of the truth that Almiglity power has pro- 
mised empire to the Church; but, like Jeroboam, he cannot 
bear to wait God’s time. He is not content with cherishing the 
promise and making much of it, but he goes about to fulfil it by 
his own devices, The Pope may, for him, be acting the part of 
David under Saul, but gets no credit from M. de la Mennais: 
or, again, he considers the yoice of nations and the visible course 
of things to be God's voice, and a sufficient warrant for our 
moving according to them; the fact that things change and re- 
volutions take place to be a command to take part in change and 
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revolution. It is not wonderful that with these principles he cor- 
dially approves of what the Roman Church and Mr. O'Connell 
are doing in Ireland, sympathizes in their struggle, and holds 
them up for the edification of the Pope and Papal world. 

With such sentiments M. de la Mennais ought to profess ex- 
pedience as the great rule of politics; and he ‘certainly seems to 
do so, as much so as if he professed himself an infidel. He 
almost seems to consider that politics do not admit of being made 
the subject matter of duty. The French clergy returned with 
the Bourbons ;—one might suppose there were some old_recol- 
lections of loy alty, or even vows of allegiance, to attach them and 
to excuse their attachment to the sons of St. Louis. Far from 
it; he measures the unfortunate family only according to their 
power of advancing the interests of the Church; and considers 
they may be cast off without pity, if he does but succeed in prov- 
ing that it is inexpedient to hold by them. ‘The Church 1s al- 
ways free and unshackled with pledge or promise; able to take 
up or put down any power of the earth at pleasure, as if the duty 
of self-protection dispensed, not merely with the obligation of 
forming engagements, but of keeping them when formed.  ‘* In 
a country,” he says, “ where the sovereignty is in dispute, or civil 
war is threatening, neutrality is the first interest of the Church, 
unless it be its first duty.”* ‘This he applies as a guiding prin- 
ciple to the French Church at the present moment. Doubtless 
it is sage advice ; and it may be also honourable; but whether it 
be honourable or not seems, in his view, an ssvelovant question. 
In like manner he is not very scrupulous by what means the 
Church is supported, provided it thrives and has its way, He will 
allow the clergy to receive their bread from aliens. ‘ It is an 
error,” he says, ‘* to suppose that Catholics only would support 
the Catholic clergy. In a country where a religion is universally 
spread, it draws into its service those even who are strangers 

In a word, he is thoroughly political in his views and feelings. 
Quiet, repose, an invariable course of obedience, without object 
beyond itself, is, to all appearance, in his eyes a slavery. He sym- 
pathizes with the feeling of the day in thinking that energy, 
activity, bustle, extraordinary developments of intellect, are parts 
of the high and perfect state of the human mind ; and ‘that to be 
a freeman, is to have the power and will to incroach upon others. 
He divides modes of life into the ambitious and the selfish, as if 
thereby exhausting the subject. 

* Deprived of political rights, of which the very name is unknown, 
they have no part, direct or indirect, either in government or adminis- 
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tration, Self is the sole object of every one ; and, consequently, putting 
religion out of question, gain is all in all with some, present enjoyment 
with others. Repose, laziness, slumber, interrupted from time to time 
by spectacles which excite the senses, this is the happiness of men who, 
notwithstanding, possess still a germ of elevated and energetic senti- 
ments. No public life, nothing in consequence to rouse a noble activity, 
nothing social: —the established regime everywhere keeps it under by 
unworthy private interest.”—p, 108. 


Such is M. de la Mennais’s view of the interests and duties of 
Romanism, and we candidly confess we take him to understand 
it better than the Pope. He lays down, with great truth, the 
maxim, that of every institution a certain idea is the vital prin- 
ciple, on losing which it dies; and then he proceeds to declare, 
that popular influence is the life of the papacy. ‘That wonderful 
power has, indeed, been like some Grecian demagogue, some 
Dionysius of Syracuse; it has been a tyranny based on demo- 
cratical institutions. Its aristocratical influences have arisen not 
from the framework of its polity so much as from the spirit of its 
worship, which retains, in great measure, the reverence, sanctity, 
and highmindedness, of the real Gospel. Religious awe has re- 
lined and ennobled what else would have been rude and popular, 
But, while its carriage is aristocratic, the true basis of its power 
is the multitude; and de la Mennais, like a keen-sighted man, 
has discovered and zealously inculcates this truth, And of this 
truth he has been the confessor, and, as far as a man can be in 
these times, the martyr. He has fallen, as might be expected, under 
the displeasure of the Pope, is in consequence thrown out of all 
his means of usefulness, and is shunned by his former associates. 
Such are the consequences of being wiser than one’s generation, 

The history of this transaction, from first to last, 1s the direct 
object of his writing the work, which is the subject of this article ; 
and gives life to the speculations of which it is made up; and there 
is so much curious matter introduced into it that we must not leave 
our readers altogether in ignorance of it. It seems then, that in 
1880, on the Revolution of the Three Days, M. de la Mennais, 
and his friends, who had already taken the Pope’s side against the 
Gallicanism of the Bourbons, yet without any intention what- 
ever of exalting thereby the Pope, as they found him, but of im- 
posing on him duties, availed themselves of the unsettled state of 
the relations between the Church and the new government, to ad- 
vocate the independence of the former in a periodical which they 
called L’Avenir. ‘They perceived that its dependence on the 
state, or its establishment, was the one thing on which the French 
government was set; and they thence argued, independent of 
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their own particular theory and the recollections of history, that 
its independence was the one thing which it needed :— 


* Though the Catholics,” he observes, ‘ had not seen by themselves 
the evil which had accrued to them, and was accruing from the union 
of Church and State, they might have divined it from the language of 
their adversaries. There was, indeed, but one thing they all desired and 
sought, the maintenance of that union, Read the government journals, 
follow the debates in the Chambers, listen to the orators in their hostile 
remarks upon religion and the Clergy ; you will find at the bottom of 
what they urge but this one view,—the State must name the bishops, 
and superintend the choice of parish Clergy, it must have a hold over 
the parties intervening between the bishops and the 7 it must ex- 
amine the bulls issued by the holy see before allowing them to be exe- 
cuted ; it must hinder the spread of bad, that is, Roman doctrines ; in 
short, it must preserve the supreme direction of spiritual matters, and, in 
consequence, it must pay the Clergy, since every Clergy which is not 
paid in one form or other, becomes sooner or later independent, and 
places the government under the necessity of respecting such indepen- 


dence, or of destroying itself while persecuting religion by fire and 
sword,” —p. 71. 


Here we may observe, by way of corollary upon the doctrine of 
this passage, that in England the party now in power will ever 
act towards the Church in the spirit of the policy here explained. 
We have nothing to fear for the Establishment from them. If 
any party will fight sincerely and stoutly for it, it is that party. 
‘They fear the Church too much to let her go; at present they are 
but weakening her, as they hope, while they retain her. It is the 
kind and considerate office you perform to birds when you clip 
their wings, that they may hop about on a lawn, and pick up 
worms and grubs. Liberals do but want a tame Church. 

But to proceed :—The L’ Avenir commenced in October, 1830, 
and was continued daily. A month had hardly elapsed when it 
attracted the attention of government, on occasion of its protesting 
against the appointment of a liberal bishop. An action was com- 
menced against the editors ; and interest was excited in their behalf. 
A subscription was opened to defray the expenses of the prose- 
cution. When the trial came on, a bold avowal was made of 
anti-Gallican Romanism on the part of the defendants, and an ac- 
quittal followed. ‘This was a promising beginning ; the L’Avenir’s 
fame spread; its circulation extended; it converted liberals and 
Protestants ; the Roman bishops of Ireland, assembled in coun- 
cil, pronounced it to be “ un journal véritablement Chrétien ;” 
*€ its words found an echo” in England, Belgium, and the New 
World, from New Orleans to Boston. A society called “ L’ Agence 
Générale” seconded its efforts, Similar journals and similar so- 
cieties began to rise in other cities of France; when, alas, the 
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conductors of these proceedings found that that power was against 
them, whose true interests they were desirous most to subserve, 
The names of heretics and schismatics began to be applied to 
them. ‘The reading of their journal was forbidden in many dio- 
ceses; on the suspicion of being concerned in it, professors were 
deprived of their chairs, and parish priests of their livings. What 
M. de la Mennais, somewhat rhetorically perhaps, calls “ une in- 
exorable et vaste persécution” was projected against these cham- 
pions of Romanism in its purest and most primitive form. They 
were attacked in religious publications, injurious motives assigned 
to their proceedings; their views misrepresented; even their 
words misquoted, ‘They were accused, most unjustly surely, of 
being innovators like Luther.* But the remarkable thing was, 
that amid this disturbance the bishops kept still as the grave ; no 
statements were fixed upon for condemnation; all was vague sus- 
picion, surprise, and uneasiness at what seemed so novel and so 
chimerical. Next the notion spread, not unreasonable certainly, 
that not clergy, or bishops, or government, or royalists, alone 
were displeased at their proceedings ; but that the new Pope him- 
self had to be convinced of the expediency and propriety of them. 
Gregory XVI., the present Pontiff, had just ascended the papal 
throne; and in the winter of 1851-1832 they found it necessary 
to suspend the publication of their journal, after a run of thirteen 
months, and to repair to him for the purpose of vindicating their 
proceedings. 

When they set out, they professed they were but going to ask 
and accept the doctrine of truth from the Pope’s mouth. “ O, 
father !”’ they exclaim in the L’Avenir, “ deign to cast your eyes 
on some of the lowest of your children, who are accused of being 
rebels to your infallible and gentle authority. Behold them before 
you, read their soul; there 1s nothing there they would conceal. 
If one of their views, one only differs from yours, they disavow it, 
they abjure it, You are the Rule of their doctrines ; never have 
they held others, never.” 

Meanwhile the successor of St, Leo and St. Gregory was en- 
gaged in certain diplomatic transactions with the schismatical 
court of St. Petersburgh, which prs Cage if not incapacitated 
him from exercising impartially the high spiritual functions to 
which his children made appeal. He was providing for the safety 
of his temporalities emperilled by the seizure of Ancona by the 
French, and had no heart for authoritatively deciding any new 


* M. de la Mennais’s account of Protestantism is as follows, being almost terse and 
descriptive enough for a Dictionary: ‘‘ Systéme bitard, inconséquent, étroit, qui, 
sous une apparence trompeuse de liberté,se résout pour les nations dans le despotisme 
brutal de la force, et pour les individus dans I’égoisme.”—p. 342, 
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and delicate question in doctrine. M. de la Mennais came to 
him as an oracle of doctrine, and found him only disposed to give 
political directions. Nothing can be more discordant, less ca- 
pable of a common measure, than a question of abstract religious 
truth, and a question of practice and matter of fact as to the 
measures to be pursued by one secular power towards another ; 
as discordant was the position of the Pope with that of the con- 
ductors of the L’ Avenir. 

The French Revolution in July, 1850, had been followed in no 
long time by insurrection within the papal territories ; Austria 
intervened to reduce the revolting cities ; and France took pos- 
session of Ancona to keep Austria in check. These events 
es the sovereign Pontiff between two opposite dangers ; his 

ears from France are intelligible enough; Austri la, on the other 
hand, had always been supposed to covet the portion of the pon- 
tifical states on the north of the Apennine; and the suspicion 
had been so strong in Rome, in 1821, that the government had 
not allowed the Austrian forces to pass through the city on their 
way to Naples. Whilst then the Pope was in this unpleasant 
dilemma, Russia stepped in and offered her aid. She alleged that 
she could not possibly have any interested views as regards the 
Italian peninsular, either revolutionary or ambitious, “and she 
offered to place a force at the Pope’s disposal to defend him against 
all emergencies. In return she did but ask, that the Pope would 

take the part of the Autocrat against Poland, and instruct the 
Polish Roman bishops accordingly. The offer was accepted on 
the specified condition, 

Such were the matters which = ae the mind of the Supreme 
Pontiff, during the visit of de la Mennaisand his friends. They 
continued there from January to July; and with difficulty ob- 
tained an interview with himn—the condition being exacted of them, 
that they would not in the course of it say a word about the mat- 
ters which brought them to Rome. ‘They then addressed a me- 
morial to him, explaming their views and principles ; after some 
weeks an answer came ina short note from the cardinal who had 
presented it (Pacca), that the Pope’s disapprobation of their pro- 
ceedings continued, but that the inquiry they had asked was in 
progress. Finding nothing more could be done, at length they 
determined to depart; and in their way back they received from 
Cardinal Pacca, together with a copy of the Pope’s Encyclical 
Letter on his accession which had just been published, his formal 
decision concerning themselves. ‘The Cardinal was instructed to 
express the Pope's satisfaction at their dutiful conduct in sub- 
mitting their doctrines to his judgment; that he undertook the 
more readily the examiation of them, as having been addressed 
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by bishops from all quarters, who desired the solemn decision of 
the infallible see on the doctrines of the L’Avenir; doctrines 
which had excited so much attention, and occasioned so much divi- 
sion among the clergy; that accordingly he had made mention of 
them in his Encyclical Letter; that it pained him to see they 
brought before the public delicate matters, which belonged to 
himself to determine ; that he condemned their doctrines relative 
to civil liberty, toleration, and the liberty of the press; that as to 
religious toleration, “ though, under certain circumstances, prudence 
requires it as the less evil, it should never be represented by a ca- 
tholic as a good or a thing desirable ;” lastly, that he was relieved 
by recollecting the solemn and commendable promise they had 
made and published, that they would accord “ an unqualified sub- 
mission to the Vicar of Jesus Christ.”* 

Now, at first sight, one might think the whole matter settled ; 
here are Catholics asking the Pope’s commands and they receive 
them; they represent themselves as his dear and devoted and most 
afflicted sons, and intreat him to rescue them from the painful 
state of suspense and indecision which his silence occasions. The 
Pope at length opens “his oracular mouth ;” what remains but 
to obey ? nothing less : a new and large question arises, viz. to de- 
cide in what cases and about what things obedience is due to the 
Pope ; and M. de la Mennais, in spite of his contempt for Protes- 
tantism, likes his private judgment, and, in spite of his fear of 
national religion, almost relapses into Gallicanism, when he finds 
he must give way, if the Pope does not. 

A Roman Catholic is bound to believe the Pope’s decision as 
true in matters of doctrine, and to submit to it as imperative 
in matters of discipline; but the critical question is, what are 
matters of doctrine?’ The Church is supposed to declare “ the 
word of God”—but she cannot declare more than she has re- 
ceived ; what are the limits of the revelation, and of her message ? 
Are the questions of civil liberty, the liberty of the press, and the 
like, included in it? can they in consequence be turned into points 
of faith ? is the Pope’s decision concerning them to be believed or 
obeyed? The Pope says, believed; M. de la Mennais, obeyed. 
He offers, that is, to yield in his conduct, he puts an end to the 
L’Avenir, and breaks up his Association. Is not this enough? 
No; he must receive the Pope’s decision with an “ interior as- 
sent ;” he must profess his belief that itis true. He asks, What is 
the medium by which its truth 1s recommended to me ? if it be doc- 
trine, then indeed I do believe it sincerely; for I know fully well, 
that, in spite of all errors in other matters, in spite of corruption of 
system, of temporalities, political engagements, and whatever else 
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is wrong in the state of Rome, the Pope is assuredly infallible in 
points of doctrine. He has the whole message of Divine ‘Truth 
latent in him ; this I believe as piously as the Protestant believes 
it is all written in Scripture. I assent to it on the same ground 
on which he assents to what is Scriptural ; but after all, is there 
not a real distinction, such as no one can mistake, between polli- 
tics and religion, and am | bound to believe the Pope in the for- 
mer ? am I obliged to denounce, for instance, the Polish revolt, as 
if in obedience to an article of faith? “ Such an engagement,” 
he actually says, “is supremely repugnant to my conscience. If the 
profession of Catholicism involved the cxinde A of it, I never had 
been a Catholic, for never had I admitted it, never should L have 
been able. In every case, to subscribe to it without an imward 
conviction, without belief, had been a cowardly and odious lie ; 
not the whole world would have persuaded me to it.’"* —_M. de la 
Mennais then, as is very evident, is brought into a worse dilemma 
than he describes the Pope to lie in between the French and 
Austrians, Matters, which he maintains are purely political, and 
which he considers to be so declared by previous ecclesiastical 
decisions, are forced upon him from Rome as if matters of faith. 
Which way is he to turn? he refuses to accept them, and defends 
his refusal, as far as we are able to follow him, in the following 
simple but very observable manner ; viz. he thinks that he has the 
right of interpreting the Pope’s words in accordance with his own 
interpretations of the previous decisions of the Church. ‘This is 
worthy of attention, because it shows that objections brought by 
Protestants in controversy against the Roman theory of infalli- 
bility, are not so unreal and subtle as Romanists would represent 
them ; who are apt to reply, that the doctrine works well, is easy 
and intelligible in practice, in spite of abstract difficulties. Now, 
here we have M. de la Mennais on our side, as an instance in 
fact, as well as an authority. He seems almost to maintain, 2. e. as 
far as he allows himself to think on the subject, that the true 
sense of previous decisions of the Church may be so clear to the 
apprehension of men in general, that when a new Encyclical 
issues from Rome, opposing their interpretation of them in its let- 
ter, they are bound to explain it away rather than to renounce the 
view of doctrine they have already gained from them. If this be 
the case, the Romanist is abandoned to his private judgment as 
well as the Protestant. But let us hear his own words; he thus 
describes the various feelings of Roman Catholics on the present 
political position of the Pope. 
** One portion of Catholics, as it seems the most considerable, have 
hushed their thoughts, repressed the beating of their hearts, shut their 
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eyes, and journey on in silence as moving statues, along the path pointed 
out to them by their supreme guide. Others comment on his words, 
and by way of reconciling them with their own views, put on them 
forced interpretations, inconsistent with each other and with the simple 
and clear sense which they carry with them. ‘They have denied that 
this sense can be that which the Pope had intended to express; and 
why ? because it appeared to them contrary to doctrines expressly au- 
thorized, and shocked their most profound convictions. Z'hey said not 
the Pope is mistaken in so teaching, but the Pope cannot so teach, for else 
he would be mistaken. Now does not in truth the subject matter of our 
reasonings, tpso facto, cease to have existence, directly we claim in what- 
ever degree the right of reasoning about it? In matter of Catholic faith, 
from the interpretation to the decision is but one step and an immediate 
one. Many have thought to escape from the embarrassment in a more 
simple manner. We are subject, they have said, to the authority of 
Rome, but only in things spiritual ; else we do not recognize it. Good; 
but who shall determine what is spiritual and what not? If Rome 
herself, evidently you obey altogether and always ; if yourselves, you only 
obey as far as you please. In the former case, what becomes of your 
distinction, founded, as it is, on one of the most solemn maxims of Ca- 
tholic doctrine ? in the latter, what becomes of the authority of Rome ? 
When such questions are proposed, it is clear there exists a secret 
struggle in the conscience itself, leading a man on the one hand to bow 
before an authority which he reveres, but on the other, unequal to conquer 


a view which is sovereign within and sentiments which master him,”— 
p. 319. 


M. de la Mennais says in this extract that Rome has taken up 
a position, which goes far towards involving a reductio ad absurdum 
of her claim to infallibility. We agrée with him, and should con- 
gratulate him on a discovery which is no news to Protestants, did 
we not fear that he has too unsubdued a mind to take the dis- 
covery religiously. He is a powerful, original, and instructive 
writer: but there is just that ill flavour in his doctrine, which, in 
spite of all that is excellent in it, reminds one that it is drugged 
and unwholesome : and the conviction of this makes one tremble 
lest the same spirit which would lead him to throw off civil au- 


thority, may urge him under disappointment to deny the authority 
of religion itself. 
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Arr. IL.—THistory of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
illustrated by Original Documents. By Frederick Von Raumer, 
2 vols. Murray: London, i835. 


2, The Life of Henry the Lighth, founded on Authentic and Ori- 
ginal Documents (some of them not before published ), including 
an Historical View of his Reign; with Biographical Sketches 
of Wolsey, More, Erasmus, Cromwell, Cranmer, and other 
Eminent Contemporaries. By Patrick Fraser ‘Tytler, Esq. 
P.S.A. Oliver and Boyd: Edinburgh. 1837. 


Tue Reformation in England has always been regarded by us as 
a study of the most interesting nature, not only because it is a 
great object considered simply in itself, but more especially 
because it appears on thé historical page as the result of causes 
which had long been in operation, Viewed in this light it affords 
matter to engage at once the benevolence of the philanthropist 
and the research of the philosopher. ‘The rich crop which here 
meets the eye associated with all the ideas of wealth and enjoy- 
ment, suggests likewise, to the intelligent mind, the properties of 
the soil whereon it grew, and the various processes by means of 
which it had been brought to perfection. [tis the fruit of a tree 
planted by the careful hand of our forefathers, exposed to the 
ravages of many a storm, and which produced not its full return 
until after the lapse of several generations. 

No work which touches on a subject so extremely important 
can fail to arrest the attention of the ecclesiastical student. ‘The 
collections of Von Raumer, now presented to the English reader 
through the medium of a translation, do great honour to his in- 
dustry, and serve in some degree to supply a deficiency, much 
felt and lamented by literary men; namely, the want of such ori- 
ginal papers as might illustrate the private character and personal 
history of the leading actors on the great stage of public life. 
The main facts which must enter into the composition of every 
regular narrative lie open to all, and may be easily ascertained : 
but the secret motives and individual purposes whence mighty 
events often take their rise, are for the most part concealed by 
that thick veil with which ambition, avarice, hatred, and revenge, 
so commonly strive to cover their movements. The illustrations 
recovered for the use of history by this distinguished foreigner 
have, generally speaking, been received with the gratitude so well 
merited by his exertions ; though it is no longer a secret that he 
has put forth, as if for the first time, a variety of notices which, 
during more than a hundred years, have been familiar even to the 
least inquisitive readers of our national annals. ‘This remark 
applies chiefly to his book entitled “ Contributions to Modern 
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History, from the British Museum and the State-Paper Office, 
embracing Illustrations of the Reign of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and of the Character and Conduct of Elizabeth.” The letters, 
or, rather, extracts from letters, which he has given as illustratin 
the first part of the reign of Mary, from 1561 to 1565, had, with 
a few slight exceptions, been published from the originals by 
Bishop Keith in his elaborate work, the “ History of the Affairs 
of Church and State in Scotland.” This valuable compilation, 
we are informed by Mr. Tytler, was the great mine from which 
Robertson drew his stores, and it formed the chief basis of Hume 
for the Scottish portion of his history, Its letters have been re- 
peatedly quoted by succeeding writers, and it is still of the 
greatest utility to every reader who is anxious to derive his know- 
ledge from authentic sources, ‘To repeat these letters was su- 
perfluous ; to mutilate and misunderstand them was unfortunate ; 
but the climax of error was to give them as new matter.* 

Of Mr. Tytler’s own production we can speak in the highest 
terms, both as containing a great deal of interesting matter never 
before committed to the press, and as exhibiting a lively impres- 
sion of Henry VIIL., viewed in the various lights of a scholar, a 
divine, a statesman, and a monarch. No man more remarkable in 
all these respects ever sat on the throne of England; and when 
we consider that his domestic and social qualities contributed not 
less directly than his talents as a supreme ruler, to bring to pass 
the events which distinguished his reign, we shall know how to 
appreciate the labours of a biographer who makes us acquainted 
with the recondite parts of his character. ‘The second ‘Tudor is 
a historical portrait which stands forth in much prominence of 
line and figure; the colours are vivid and striking; and the atti- 
tudes are in perfect harmony with the actions they are meant to 
indicate or represent. Nothing was wanting ‘but the hand of a 
master to add a few decorations, to harmonize the tints, and to 
adjust the drapery; and all this has been fully accomplished by 
the ingenious artist whose labours we are now examining. 

The Reformation did not at first enjoy the countenance of the 
greater sovereigns of Europe, who became alarmed at its preten- 
sions, more perhaps on account of its tendency to derange the 
machinery of politics than for the freedom with which it can- 
vassed the grounds of established opinions in religion, The wild 
fanatics who, in various parts of the continent, laboured to over- 
turn nearly all the essential and most venerated institutions of 
human society, created a very natural prejudice against every 
class of men who had thought proper to advocate freedom of 
discussion on points of faith, Of this we are supplied with a 


* Preface to History of Scotland, vol, vi.; an able and authentic works 
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striking example, in the case of the Anabaptists, taken from a 
letter in the 99th volume of Duprey’s manuscripts, deposited in 
the Royal Collection at Paris. 


*« A few days before Munster was invested by the allied princes of 
Germany, the prophet of that absurd party, John of Leyden by name, 
and a tailor by profession, declared that he had a commission from 
heaven to be the king of Israel and of righteousness, and to reign 
after the fashion of king David. At the same time, another Ana- 
baptist, John of Warendorf, came forward and declared that God had 
commanded him to be prophet in the room of the other; and in virtue 
of his office, he predicted that the said John of Leyden should go forth 
with an army, destroy and root out all other kings, princes, and au- 
thorities without mercy, but reign himself over the whole world. 
Accordingly, the new king began to exercise his sovereignty, ap- 
pointed his chancellor, marshal, chamberlain, and all the usual ap- 
vendages to a court; kept a table on a very large scale, and out of 
iis eight wives he chose one for his queen, who immediately provided 
herself with an extraordinary attendance of courtiers. Both of them, 
and their principal servants, who were encouraged to follow their ex- 
ample, dressed themselves in silks and other costly stuffs, most taken 
from the churches and the clergy. When the king rode out he wore 
a suit of silver tissue, slashed and lined with crimson, which was held 
together with buckles of gold. At his right hand a page bore the 
bible; at his left, another carried the sword. His head was adorned 
with a triple crown of gold, richly ornamented; round his neck hung 
a golden chain, to which a remarkable piece of magnificence was at- 
tached, oe the terrestrial globe, over which a small cross of 
gold was suspended. Near this were to be seen two swords, one of 
gold, the pr em of silver, with the following inscription, ‘ King of 
righteousness over the whole world.’” 


We are farther told that, at the reception of the holy sacrament, 
about four thousand persons seated themselves at table in the 
great square of the cathedral, and were served with three kinds 
of food. The king and queen partook of certain hard baked 
pastry of flour, which they broke and distributed with these words : 
* Take and eat and proclaim the death of the Lord.” In like 
manner they dealt with the wine, and the company passed on 
what they received, saying, “ Brother (or sister) take and eat, and 
so as Christ has given himself for me, will I give myself for you ; 
and so as this bread is baked of many different grains, and this 
wine is pressed from many different berries, so are we all as- 
sembled and bound together.” 

The king, admonished by a younger prophet, sent forth depu- 
ties or apostles to all the great towns, and to every one of them 
he gave a golden florin of his own coinage. They all started 
the same evening on their journey, and cried out everywhere with 
a loud voice, “ Mend yourselves and do penance, the time is short 
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and the Father merciful ; the axe is laid to the root, and ye shall 
perish like Sodom and Gomorrah, unless ye believe.” But at the 
same moment they preached a community of goods, as well as of 
domestic intercourse,and wherever the inhabitants refused to admit 
the practice founded on this doctrine, the missionaries bitterly 
reviled them as unworthy of the divine illumination. When these 
authors of the new gospel, who denounced with equal abhorrence 
the Pope and Luther, were asked in what manner they would 
show their righteousness, after having driven forth from Munster 
so many innocent persons, and laid hands on their goods, their 
wives, and their children ; they answered, “ Ye understand indeed 
to judge the face of heaven, but not the time. The time is come 
when the meek and pious shall possess the earth, even as the 


— of the Egyptians were once made over to the people of 
srael,” 


‘Every one has in Munster from six to eight wives with whom he 
lives till they become Be ar Girls above the age of twelve are 
compelled to marry. Men who fail to live according to their duty 
with their wives, are beheaded: even the old women seek out hus- 
bands, who are compelled to look after and provide for them. They 
destroy churches and cloisters, for such, according to their creed, are 
only the market-places of Baal. They hold that, without prophets, 
it is impossible to understand the Scriptures; they reject the emperor 
and all superior authorities except God; they wish to put to death all 
sovereigns on account of their unrighteousness; they apply many 
texts of Scripture, relating to our Saviour, to their king, who occa- 
es when he considers people to have offended, strikes off their 

eads. 

The extravagance of the Anabaptists, it is true, ought not to 
be assumed as the medium through which to view-the characters 
of that great body of reformers who followed Luther in his op- 
position to the Roman hierarchy, and professed to seek for divine 
truth in the pages of the inspired volume. It is manifest, never- 
- theless, that a desire for political innovation and a more enlarged 

freedom mixed with the loftier aspirations which pointed to spi- 
ritual objects ; and that, in many parts of the empire, while they 
made haste to throw off the dominion of the pope, they were 
equally inclined to call in question the grounds whereon the suc- 

essor of the Cxsars founded his claim to temporal sovereignty. 

t is not surprising that the crowned heads of Europe should have 
viewed with suspicion and alarm the progress of a revolution 
which, though it seemed to confine its remonstrances in the first 
instance to ecclesiastical abuses, would most certainly extend its 
scrutiny to an investigation of those more general principles which 
constitute the basis of civil government, 


The hostile spirit, therefore, manifested by Henry the Eighth 
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towards the monk of Wittenberg, might not be altogether con- 
tined to the theological speculations of that sturdy reformer, even 
though his majesty had himself taken the field of controversy in 
defence of the established doctrines. Young as he was, he could 
not fail to perceive that the shock given to authority, on a sub- 
ject to which the minds of men Wy been so long bound im the 
most servile subjection, would not improbably throw loose their 
wonted attachment to other institutions which had no deeper seat 
in their hearts than a hereditary loyalty or au instinctive vene- 
ration. 

But there is abundant evidence, at the same time, that Henry’s 
opposition to the doctrinal errors of Rome and the corruptions 
of the ecclesiastical estate, did not originate in his quarrel with 
the pontiff about the celebrated divorce. Even in the third year 
of his reign, when yet mm early youth, he lent a ready ear to those 
purer and more zealous members of the priesthood who endea- 
voured to improve the morals of their brethren. Colet, for im- 
stance, the learned dean of St. Paul’s, read a course of public 
lectures on the Scriptures which were attended by some of the 
most eminent dignitaries of the church. ‘The king himself listened 
to his discourses on some occasions, and, it is said, exhorted him 
privately to continue his preaching, making no scruple to tax the 
dissolute manners of the age. He knew well, he assured him, 
what incensed the bishops so highly against his person, and how 
much good he had done by his divine life and holy doctrine in the 
English church and nation; but trust me, added the royal mo- 
nitor, with much vehemence, “ L shall so curb their endeavours 
that the world shall soon perceive whoever troubles you shall not 
go unpunished.” 

‘The extent to which the king was willing to encourage an alte- 
ration in the church may be learned from the sentiments of this 
distinguished clergyman, whom he favoured with his good opinion, 


and protected by his power. Colet, in one of his discourses, 


alluding to the rise of those new notions which afterwards intro- 
duced the Reformation, observed that they were now-a-days much 
troubled with heretics, men infected with strange ideas ; but that 
such heresies were not so pernicious to the church and the people 
as the degraded lives of the pnests, which, if they believed St. 
Bernard, was of all heresy the chiefest and most perilous. He 
then pointed out the remedy for these abuses :— 


“ The way,” said he, “ by which the church may be reformed into 
a better fashion, is not to make new laws; for there be already laws 
enough, if not too many. The evils that are now in the church were 
before in times past, and there is no fault committed among us for which 
ows forefathers have not provided excellent remedies. The reform- 
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ation and restoring of our ecclesiastical estate must begin with you, 
O fathers, and so follow in us your priests, and in all the clergy. 
You are the heads, you are the exeanple of living to us; in you and 
in your lives we desire to read, as in lively books, how and in what 
manner we ought to live. The ‘clergy and spiritual men being once 
reformed, we may proceed to the reformation of the laity; which, 
truly, w ill be very easily done, if we be first reformed ourselves ; our 
goodness will teach them far more clearly and effectually to be good 
than all other teachings and igen whatsoever ; our goodness 


will compel them into the right way more powerfully than all your 
suspensions, cursings, and excommunications,’”* 


Such notices, it is remarked, are not unimportant in tracing the 
early history of that monarch, to whose later actions and opinions, 
overruled as they assuredly were by Divine Providence, we owe 
the ccubeniinanes of the Reformation. ‘They prove that within 
the pale of the Roman church,—for Colet was rigidly attached 
to the form, doctrine, and discipline of that body,—there was 
even then at work a spirit of amendment from which some fa- 
vourable consequences might have been anticipated; and that 
Ilenry the Eighth, even at this early period, encouraged its ex- 
ertions and defended its authors from the persecution of the more 
corrupted body of the clergy. 

But the main instrument by which the happy change was 
realized will be found in the gradual progress of sound learning, 
already successfully begun in the schools and universities of 

‘ngland. Italy, the parent of letters in the western world, had 
some time before wakened from the sleep of the dark ages, and 
displayed her wonted taste and genius ; drawing to her shores 
numerous pupils from France, England, and Germany. Even 
the reign of Henry the Seventh was adorned by many men of 
strong natural talent, who were enthusiastically devoted to lite- 
rature ; and it is from this date that we see the flame, feeble at 
first, gradually, but constantly, increasing till it completely ba- 
nished the darkness of the monastic period. Erasmus was then 
in this country; his friends Linacre, Lupset, Grocyn, and Latimer, 
had drunk deeply of the classic fountains of Italy; they were 
masters of a pure Latin style, and even acquainted with Greek, 
still generally unknown in their native land. Collet, too, had 
founded his school of St. Paul’s, the first public seminary in 
which the language of Athens was taught in the British isles. 
The enthusiasm of Sir Thomas More for every branch of human 
learning is well known; and the prince, emulating the example 
of the best men of his age, applied himself vigorously to the 


same studies, and imbibed the spirit of the society by which he 
was surrounded. 


* Colet’s Sermon to the Convocation. Phenix, vol.ii, p.11, quoted by Mr, Tytler 
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Erasmus in one of his letters has presented an interesting view 
of the method of tuition pursued under the roof of the Seventh 
Henry, directed in a great measure by the Countess of Richmond, 
his mother. 


“ Thomas More,” says he, “ who had paid me a visit when I was 
Mountjoy’s guest, took me for the sake of recreating the mind, a walk 
to the next country seat. It was there the king's children were edu- 
eated, with the exception of Arthur, who had then attained majority. 
On entering the hall, the whole of the family assembled, and we found 
ourselves surrounded not only by the regal thounehen, § but by the ser- 

vants of Mountjoy also, In the middle of the circle ‘stood lenry, at 
that time only nine years of age, but bearing even then in his coun- 
tenance an expression of roy alty, a look of high birth, and at the same 
time full of openness and courtesy. On the right stood the princess 
Margaret, a girl of eleven years, and afterwards married to James the 


Fourth of Scotland. On the left was Mary, a child of four years of 


age, engaged in play: whilst Edmund, an infant in arms, completed the 
group. More, with Arnold our companion, after paying his compli- 
ments to little Henry, presented to him some piece of his own writing. 
I forget what it was. As for me, T had not anticipated such a meeting, 
and having nothing of the kind with me, T could only promise that 1 
would shortly show my respect for the prince by some similar pre- 
sent. 


The great scholar of Rotterdam used at a later period to show 
with much pride a Latin letter written to him by Henry the 
Kighth when a boy. He exhibited it as a classical curiosity : 
and it is said to have been composed in a style of the purest 
Latmity, But making a due allowance for the excess of praise 
likely to be measured out to a young prince, it ¢ annot be doubted 
that Henry, who early evinced a generous love of letters, soon 
became the’ ir enthusiastic patron. His father, it has been said, 
was rather studious than learned; and besides during the latter 
part of his reign the warfare which had then begun between the 
old system of learning, divided so entirely the sentiments of his 
people, that prudence required a strict neutrality until the object 
of the contest should be clearly ascertained. It was accordingly 
reserved for his successor to throw the weight of his encourage- 
ment into the scale of reviving knowledge. The example of the 
sovereign and his patronage of scholars not only spread through- 
out the kingdom a spirit of inquiry, but also led to the mtro- 
duction of a more liberal system of education than had hitherto 
been followed. The scheme of instruction adopted during the 

monkish times is severely condemned by Erasmus, who ascribes 
the impe ‘fect acquirements of the clergy first to the miserable 
state of the public schools, and, sec ondly, to the condition of the 
monasteries, especially those of the Dominican, Franciscan, and 
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Augustine order, where youth were educated for the ministry. 
In these the pupils, after devoting scarcely three months to their 
grammatical studies, were hurried away to sophistry, logic, sup- 
positions, ampliations, restrictions, expositions, resolutions, and 
enigmatical quibbles ; and after being led through the labyrinth 
of these questions, they are ushered into the mystic recesses of 
theology. Such a method of tuition, he justly maintains, kept 
the young men ignorant as to the true models of composition, 
eloquence, and reasoning ; leaving them to grope about in utter 
darkness without a pattern to follow or a guide to direct. 

It will not, therefore, be denied, that Colet argued wisely 
when he came to the conclusion that, im order to introduce 
true learning into England, the sources of human knowledge 
must be purified from the barbarism of the schools ; that to read 
and compose correctly in the learned languages, was the best 
foundation for accurate thinking; and, in order to give the en- 
feebled mind sufficient strength to escape from the shackles under 
which it had groaned for so many centuries, it was necessary to 
treat men like children, to teach them to creep mm grammar, be- 
fore they could walk in philosophy. 

Mr. ‘Tytler draws our particular attention to two eminent men, 
one of whom has been already incidentally mentioned, who were pa- 
tronized by the youthful monarch, and selected by himas his instruc- 
tors; namely, William Grocyn, the first Englishman who taught 
Greek in the University of Oxford, and ‘Thomas Linacre, the 
royal physician. ‘The former, we are told, was an enthusiast in 
every department of knowledge, hypercritical almost to morose- 
ness in his literary taste, a despiser of riches and promotion, 
generous and open-hearted to excess, and ready to sacrifice his 
whole fortune, including even his household plate, for the inte- 
rests of literature and of his friends, ‘This eccentric scholar, as 
was to be expected from such a character, reaped much fame and 
high consideration amongst men of letters, but died poor and 
neglected. Linacre, his contemporary, and his equal in literary 
enthusiasm, was more fortunate ; for, after spending many de- 
lightful years in Italy, the friend of Lorenzo de Medici and Al- 
dus Manutius, he returned to his native country, where he was 
received into the household of the king. 


“Nothing could be more yar mish to such devoted scholars, than the 
period in which it fell to their lot to visit the land of Virgil and Cicero. 
Classical literature was then honoured by the patronage of princes ; to 
be a scholar, was to be the favourite and equal of the titled and the 
affluent ; the noble invention of printing, unlike other human discove- 
ries, rude in their commencement, and slow in their progress to per- 


fection, had leaped from its cradle a full and perfect art; and the mul- 
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tiplied copies of the ancient authors, facilitated study by superseding the 
necessity of procuring manuscripts at extravagant prices. The masters 
too, under whom they were instructed, Chalcondyles and Politian, were 
at that time the most eminent classical scholars in Europe ; aud in their 
schools they devoted their whole attention to the acquisition of the 
Greek language, which they were afterwards the happy instrument of 
transplanting into England. The cultivated Italians, on observing their 
ardent love of study, their wide range of general learning, and their 
command of « polished Latinity, hailed with delight the prospect of 
being assisted in their labours for the revival of true knowledge, by 
scholars from the remote and barbarous country of Britain. It was for- 
tunate for Henry's dominions, that at the period when classical learning 
was about to be resuscitated, and assert its pre-eminence over the 
monkish systems which had so long enthralled the human mind, two 
such men had returned to their own country. The expressions of Eras- 
mus, When in London, in a letter addressed to Archduke Ferdinand, 
are remarkable. ‘ I wish often, like you, that our Court would imitate 
Britain, which is full of men most learned in all kinds of studies. They 
stand round the royal table, where literary and philosophical subjects 
are discussed, relative to the education of a prince, or to some question of 
good morals, In short, the company of the palace is such, that there is 
no academy you would not undervalue in comparison of it.’” 


The same great scholar elsewhere observes that, about the 
beginning of the 16th century, neither France nor Germany stood 
so high, in point of literature, as England. ‘That country, says 
he, so distant from Italy, holds the place next to it in the esteem 
of the learned. Mr, Hallam, indeed, remarks that, in the spirit of 
truth, we cannot quite take to ourselves the compliment of Erasmus. 
‘There must, he thinks, have been a far greater diffusion of sound 
learning in Germany, where professors of Greek had for some 
time been established in all the universities, and where a long 
list of men, ardent in the cultivation of letters, could be adduced. 
Erasmus, it is shrewdly insinuated, had a panegyrical humour 
towards his friends, of whom there were many in our land. 

Mr. Hallam gives the names of the most distinguished indivi- 
duals who flourished in the opening of Henry’s reign, including 
those mentioned in our preceding paragraphs. He acknowledges, 
at the same time, that it would be an error to conclude, that 
every man who might enjoy some reputation in a learned profes- 
sion could, ina later generation, have passed for a scholar. Colet, 
for example, and Fisher, persons as celebrated as almost any of 
that age, were unacquainted with the Greek tongue, and both 
made some efforts to attain it at an advanced age. It was not till 
the year 1517, that the first Greek lecture was established at 
Oxford, by Fox, bishop of Hereford, in his new foundation of 
Corpus Christi college. Wolsey, in 1519, endowed a regular 
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professorship in the university. It was about the same time that 
Fisher sent down to Cambridge Richard Croke, lately returned 
from Leipsic, to tread in the footsteps of Erasmus, as teacher of 
Greek. But this, it is added, was in advance of our neighbours ; 
for no public instruction in that language was yet given in France, 

By the statutes of St. Paul’s School, dated 1518, the master 
is to be “ lerned in good and clene Latine literature, and also in 
Greke, iff such may be gotten.” Of the boys, the founder says, 
“ T wolde they were taught always in good literature, both Latin 
and Greke.” But it does not follow from hence, that Greek was 
actually taught, and considering the want of lexicons and gram- 
mars, none of which were published in England for many years 
afterwards, we shall be apt to think that little instruction could have 
been given. It is therefore to be observed, that in the eulogies 
just expressed, we rather extol a small number of men who strug- 
gled against difficulties, than put in a claim for any general diffu- 
sion of literature in England. No classical works were yet printed, 
except Virgil’s Bucolics, a small treatise of Seneca, and the first 
book of Cicero’s Epistles; all meant for learners, whether at 
school or college. As yet, no Greek types had been employed; 
and no indigenous works had appeared, with the exception of a 
few very imperfect grammars. | 

There is not, however, any room for doubt, that philological 
learning increased greatly in all England during the reign of 
Ilenry the Eighth. It is said by Kmght, that more grammar 
schools were founded in thirty years before the Reformation, that 
is, we presume, before the revolt of the Anglican Church under 
the second Tudor, than in three hundred years preceding. ‘The 
same love of literature, and ambition to be distinguished among 
its supporters, descended in the royal family for several succes- 
sions. Edward VI. received a learned education, and according 
to Ascham, read the Ethics of Aristotle inGreek. Of the princess 
Elizabeth, his favourite pupil, he gives a similar testimony. Nor 
was Mary, though in all respects less popular than her brother and 
sister, by any means illiterate. It is hardly necessary to mention 
Jane Grey, and the wife of Cecil. Their proficiency was such 
as to excite the admiration of every one, and is therefore, per- 
haps, no measure of the period in which they lived, 

Though it must be admitted that, as yet, there was rather a 
commendable desire of learning, than any such diffusion of know- 
ledge, as can entitle us to claim for that age an equality with the 
chief continental nations, it is, nevertheless, perfectly clear, that 
the progress of philology in England was connected with the 
advancement of the Reformation. ‘The learned who appear 
in the first stage of that great revolution, were not, indeed, all 
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Protestants, but their disciples were such, in the most decided 
manner, They taunted the adherents of the old religion with 
ignorance ; and though by that might be meant ignorance of the 
Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance with the ancient 
languages that they had obtained a superiority in this respect. 
In truth, one of the greatest achievements of Erasmus, as a fore- 
runner of the Reformation, was his edition of the Greek 'Testa- 
ment with explanatory annotations and a continued paraphrase. 
Valla, no doubt, had led the inquiry as a commentator; and the 
Greek text, without notes, was already printed at Alcala, by di- 
rection of Cardinal Ximenes. ‘This i impression, however, com- 
monly called the Complutensian, did not appear till 1522, whereas 
that of Erasmus was published at Basle in 1516. 

‘The slow and gentle march of knowledge, more especially as 
connected with the revival of ancient learning, had, as Mr. Hal- 
lam justly remarks, prepared the Reformation beforehand. ‘The 
German nation was, in fact, so fully awakened to the abuses of 
the church, and the disclaimer of Papal sovereignty in the Councils 
of Constance and Basle had been so effectual in its influence on 
the public mind, that if neither Luther, nor Zuingle, had ever been 
born, there can be little question that a great religious movement 
wasat hand. ‘These Councils, he adds, were to the Reformation, 
what the Parliament of Paris was to the French Revolution. 
"Their leaders never meant to sacrifice one article of received 
faith ; but the little success they had in redressing what they de- 
nounced as abuses, convinced the laity that they must go much 
farther for themselves. When this dissatisfaction, enlightened 
by the increasing means of comparing opinions, was followed by 
a more extensive acquaintance with the New Testament, in the 
Greek language, nothing could be more natural than that inqui- 
sitive men should throw away much of what seemed the novel 
superstructure of religion, and should be encouraged by the ob- 
vious change in the temper of the multitude, to declare them- 
selves. Pellican and Capito, two of the most learned scholars in 
western Germany, had, it is well known, so early as 1512, seen 
reason to reject altogether the doctrine of the real or corporeal 
presence in the holy Sacrament. We find also, that Ctcolam- 
padius had begun to promulgate some of the Protestant tenets 
in 1514. It cannot, therefore, be surprising, that the introduc- 
tion of letters im England should have produced a similar effect, 
and that a large body of the people were disposed towards a 
change long before their sovereign quarrelled with the Pope. 

As Henry VIII. was destined, by his father’s first intentions, 
to the primacy of his native church, his education was not only 
decidedly scholastic, but had also somewhat of a professional 
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determination, Still it is not probable that his mind, of itself, 
would have fallen into the track of the reformers, because his 
high monarchical notions would soon have encountered a stum- 
bling-block in the levelling principles countenanced by some of the 
German Protestants. The most striking effect of the first preach. 
ing of the Reformation was, that it appealed to the low and the 
ignorant ; and though political liberty, properly so called, cannot 
be reckoned the aim of those who introduced it, yet there predo- 
minated that revolutionary spirit which loves to witness destruc- 
tion for its own sake, and that intoxicated self-confidence which 
renders folly mischievous, Women took an active part in reli- 
gious dispute, and the translation of the Scriptures, by Luther, 
supplied all classes of reasoners with weapons. Hence we can- 
not be surprised when we are told that it was common to hold 
conferences on the most profound subjects of theology before the 
burgomasters of insignificant towns, who thought themselves at 
once qualified and entitled to pronounce a decisive judgment, 
The King of England was not likely to be influenced by the 
mere weight of argument to take part with Reformers whose 
tenets were so inauspicious to absolute power; and, in point of 
fact, matters were brought to a crisis by the difficulties which 
encumbered his demand to be liberated from a matrimonial en- 
gagement, the bonds of which, as they restrained his inclination, 
he was willing to consider invalid. Having recorded the demise 
of Henry VII. Mr. Tytler remarks that from the funeral of 
the old king there was an easy transition at the council table, 
to debate the marriage of their new sovereign; and after a pro- 
tracted and anxious deliberation, the majority of the council 
agreed to recommend a union with the Princess Catherine of 
Spain, the widow of Prince Arthur, Henry’s elder brother. To 
the upright mind of Warham the marriage appeared, as it un- 
doubtedly was, illegal and incestuous; and the circumstances 
under which it took place were extraordinary. Arthur, her first 
husband, died before he had completed his sixteenth year; and 
Henry the Seventh, divided between his policy and his con- 
science, first contracted her to his son Henry, and afterwards, 
when the latter reached his fourteenth year, becoming alarmed, 
insisted on his formally renouncing the engagement. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, this renunciation was not communicated to her 
father nor to the princess, for whose union with Henry a papal 
dispensation had been —— The reasons of state which 
recommended this match were chiefly grounded on the mexpe- 
diency of any marriage with France—a kingdom over which the 
English monarch had pretensions which were likely to come to 
the decision of the sword; and under such an occurrence the 
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alliance and assistance of Spain were highly to be desired. In 
the midst of these deliberations, Henry’s heart became touched 
by the amiable qualities of Catherine, who showed no disinclina- 
tion to receive him for her husband ; and on the Srd of June, about 
six weeks after his father’s death, the marriage took place which 
was afterwards the cause of such important changes. 

We have no intention to follow the beaten path of history 
towards the gradual and successive development of the great 
events which distinguish this reign; our object bemg rather to 
concentrate such rays of light, supplied by recent discoveries, as 
may remove part of the obscurity which still bangs over personal 
motives and character. No one acted a more prominent part 
than Wolsey, and no one has suffered more from the conflict of 
party spirit maintamed by Popish and Protestant writers. An 
anonymous French author, resident at the English court, in a tract 
entitled De plusieurs Particularités d’Angleterre, speaks of him 
as presumptuous and overweening, who ‘thought his power ex- 
ceeded that of all others, and that his fortunes were exposed to 
no change. But it is admitted that if judged with due reference 
to all his qualities, he would be found wanting neither in talents 
nor penetration. He is said, by this chronicler, to have possessed 
prudence and liveliness of intellect, strength and energy enough 
to go to the bottom of all public affairs ; and, moreover, con- 
ducted them all with such success, that no state was richer and 
more flourishing than England, no king more respected than 
Henry VIIL., so long as the cardinal presided over national con- 
cerns. ‘Twice he decided on the differences between the Empe- 
ror and the King of France, and was paid court to by the minis- 
ters of both those sovereigns, as if they had been servants of the 
King of England, and every one sought to conciliate him with a 
view to gaining his own ends. In proof of this pride, it is related 
that he caused himself to be served upon the knee by certain 
lords, and allowed himself the use of haughty and contemptuous 
expressions towards foreign ambassadors. It is certain, adds the 
same authority, that all, on their return home, spoke of the pomp 
and the glory, as well as the pride and the arrogance, of the Car- 
dinal of York. 

He goes on to inform us that Wolsey had two secretaries, 
Dr. Stephen Gardiner and Cromwell. The former was well 
versed in civil and ecclesiastical law as well as in the Scriptures, 
and in other respects, after the usual fashion of the English, arro- 
gant and obstinate. He was sent by Wolsey to Rome, in order 
to bring about the divorce of Henry VILL. from his wife Cathe- 
rine. | was told,” says the reporter, “ by several, upon this that 
the doctor had received a double commission—to pretend one 
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thing and work for another, which instruction he betrayed to the 
king, out of which flowed hatred and mistrust between the latter 
and the cardinal.” After Wolsey’s death, the king raised Stephen 
to the bishopric of Winchester, sent him as ambassador to 
l'rance, and on his return placed him in the privy council, and 
consulted him in the weightiest concerns. ‘The other secretary, 
Thomas Cromwell, was a man of humble origin, and drove, it is 
said, in his earlier years, the trade of a tailor. He soon after 
became a soldier, showed himself brave and of great heart, tra- 
velled over Italy to inform himself, and saw, during his stay in 
ome, so many abuses, that he afterwards strengthened 
Henry VIII. in his disinclination towards the papal court, and in 
his desire to tear away himself and his realm from under the 
influence of the Church. Cromwell, in other matters, served the 
cardinal with unimpeachable fidelity, stedfastly refused to bear 
witness against him, and defended him with the greatest firmness, 
in defiance of menace and persecution, By this conduct he 
raised in the mind of the king the highest opinion of his fidelity, 
and having taken Dr. Stephen (Gardiner) into his service because 
he had betrayed the secrets of Wolsey, he did the same by Crom- 
well because he had made no such discoveries. Cromwell, by 
his dexterity, rose so soon into favour with the king that he 
acquired the management of all affairs, and no less power than 
the cardinal himself had enjoyed, “1 have seen him (says the 
Frenchman) as familiar with the king as though he had been of his 
blood, which raised much envy against him on the part of the 
yreat.” 

, But Cromwell, adds this keen observer, understood no better 
than Wolsey how to maintain grandeur and dignity of position in 
relation to the tyrantking. He nevertheless might have long retained 
his power, had he not disappointed his master in recommending 
to his affections that piece of still life, Anne of Cleves. The 
reports of the French ambassador contain some interesting parti- 
culars on this head. In January, 1540, he writes to Francis L., 
telling him “ that two days before it was publicly proclaimed in 
London that all who loved the king should next day come to 
Greenwich, and meet Madam Anne of Cleves, who was to be 
their queen. The ambassadors were invited likewise to the ban- 
quet, which proceeded with the greatest solemnity, wonderful 
quietness, and without any confusion. The Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk went out five miles to meet her, and the king and 
the rest of the court as far as an appointed distance. Anne, 
dressed in the fashion of her country, was received very cordially 
by the king, and conducted into her richly-adorned apartment. 
She is some thirty years of age, tall and strong, of moderate 
beauty, and of very assured and resolute countenance,” 
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The notice now given is abridged from Marillac (Depéches 
d’ Angleterre adressées au Roi, &c.), who, in a letter to the Con- 
stable Montmorenci, adds, “ that Anne was not found so young 
nor so comely as all accounts had announced her to be. She 1s 
tall, and of such steady deportment that it is thought by under- 
standing and vivacity she will make up for a somewhat deficient 
allowance of beauty. She has brought with her from twelve to 
fifteen ladies, all of whom, in regard to external appearance, are 
yet inferior to herself, and are so clumsily and unbecomingly 
dressed, that they would be thought hideous even if they were 
handsome.” Speaking of the occurrences which followed shortly 
afterwards, he tells his sovereign “that Anne by no means opposes 
the divorce, which pleases the king the more, because, as 1s said, 
his new passion (amoureite) is already with child. She 1s any- 
thing but low in spirits, occupies her time in every possible 
manner, and attires herself daily in new garments of wonderful 
pattern.” All this indicates admirable prudence and dissimula- 
tion, or else excessive simplicity and stupidity. Of Catherine 
Howard, the same Marillac writes, ‘‘ that she is of moderate 
beauty, but of very attractive deportment, little and strong, of 
modest demeanour and mild countenance. ‘The king is much in 
love with her, and more so than he has been with any of the 
others. She is dressed in the French fashion, as are all the 
ladies of this court.” 

The story of Anne Boleyn has been so often told, that we can 
hardly expect to find, even in royal collections, any document 
illustrative of its details. ‘This unfortunate lady, it is generally 
known, was sent to France so early as 1515, as an attendant on 
the Princess Mary, who became the wife of Louis XII. On the 
death of that monarch and the return of his young widow to 

“ngland, Anne continued attached to the household of Queen 

Claude, in whose palace she remained till she was seventeen. 

At that ows Margaret, Duchess of Alengon, the sister of 

Francis, being attracted by her manners and graceful appear- 

ance, invited her into her family. There she probably remained 
till the union of her patroness with the King of Navarre, in the 
year 1557; upon which she appears to have returned to her 
native country, when she became one of the maids of honour to 
the wife of Henry VIII. 

‘Two events occurred at the time when she first appeared in 
the train of Catherine, which had no small effect in hastening the 
crisis that influenced so deeply her own fortune and the charac- 
ter of Henry. The Bishop of Tarbes, one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries sent by the French government to adjust the articles of 
marriage between Mary, the king’s daughter, and the Duke of 
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Orleans, is said to have suggested some doubts as to the legiti- 
macy of the priucess’s birth; a circumstance which has been 
commonly represented as reviving or creating in the mind of the 
monarch certain scruples regarding the legality of his nuptials 
with the relict of Arthur. Again, it was at the same moment a 
favourite project with Wolsey to procure for his master the pri- 
vilege of a divorce, in the hope that a matrimonial union might 
afterwards be accomplished between him and the sister of 
Francis. 

[t is well known that the application to Clement for this di- 
vorce was made at a time when the pontiff was in the power of 
Charles V., the nephew of the English queen; and hence, how- 
ever much he might have been disposed to gratify Henry, he was 
aware that it must be done at the manifest hazard of provoking 
the resentment of a prince neither more scrupulous nor less vin- 
dictive than the husband of Catherine. What the pope could 
not bestow, it was resolved to seek from universities and other 
learned bodies, who, though they possessed no execative au- 
thority, could at least expound the law of the church, and even 
determine in a matter of refined casuistry. ‘The cases submitted 
to their judgment were clear, and the points in dispute were 
fairly stated ; being no other than these two questions, first, whe- 
ther marriage with a brother’s widow was prohibited by the 
divine law, and, secondly, if it were, whether a papal dispensation 
could relieve the parties from the disqualifying effect. ‘The most 
moderate of them answered that such a marriage could not be 
attempted without a breach of the sacred statute, even with a 
permission from the supreme pontiff. The universities of 
Orleans, Angers, Bourges, ‘Toulouse, Ferrara, Padua, and Pa- 
via, concurring with those of Bologna and Paris, the two most 
famous schools of civil and canon law on the continent, decreed 
that the marriage with Catherine was so mere a nullity, that it 
was incapable of being rendered valid even by a papal dispensa- 
tion. No answer was made by the Catholic universities of 
Germany, because they were under the fear of the emperor; and 
a similar reason imposed silence on those of Italy and Spain. 

The see of Rome, which could not remain unconcerned on an 
occasion so momentous, endeavoured through Campeggio, a spe- 
cial Jegate, to prevail on Catherine to retire to a nunnery ;—a 
concession which a regard for her daughter would not allow her 
to make. Wolsey, who had called into action all his influence as 
well as his great talent for secret diplomacy, sank between his 
feeling of duty towards the church and his desire to realize the 
object on which he saw that the heart of his sovereign was 
placed. It fell to the lot of Cranmer, who was raised to the dig 
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nity of archbishop and legate, to pronounce the final judgment, 
declaring the marriage between the king and the lady Catherine 
to have been null and void, and enjoiming the parties no longer to 
cohabit. A step so decided, in defiance of the pontiff, rendered 
impracticable all reconciliation with the papal court; and it was 
no longer concealed that Henry was desirous to withdraw the 
Church of England from all obedience to the Roman conclave. 
Accordingly, in the year 1534, various statutes were passed by 
the legislature for the accomplishment of this important purpose, 
for confirming the decisions of Cranmer, and more especially for 
regulating the succession to the crown. 

No event in the history of England is marked by circum- 
stances so peculiar as those which attended the separation of the 
national church from the Romish communion, The people, 
whose sympathies are usually engaged in behalf of the weaker 
side, were indignant at the conduct of Henry to his queen; a 
large portion of the middle class, as well as many noble families, 
were attached to the old religion ; the monarch himself did not 
in the slightest degree withdraw his affection from the creed 
which he had zealously defended; and yet, notwithstanding the 
concurrence of so many incidents unfavourable to his views, he 
realized his purpose with very little opposition, ‘The authority 
of the pope was pronounced an usurpation; all connection and 
correspondence with his court were prohibited; appeals to his 
judgment were forbidden under the penalty of premunire ; pecu- 
miary contributions to his exchequer were abolished; and the 
sovereign was named by parliament the only earthly head of the 
Anglican church. 

In truth, a path was already opened in England for the 
progress of the Reformation, and it would shortly have mani- 
fested its power, even though “ gospel light had not flashed from 
Boleyn’s eyes.” ‘The French author whose manuscript has been 
printed by Raumer, and who severely condemns the destruction 
of the convents, admits that “ the alteration in the public mind 
supported that measure.” He laments, too, that in place of the 
ancient reverence which was entertained for the Pope and the 
Roman chair, there was not a masquerade or other pastime in 
which some one was not to be seen going about im the dress of a 
pope or a cardinal. Even the women jested incessantly at the 
pope and his servants, and thought they could do no greater dis- 
grace to any man than by calling him priest of the pope or papist. 

Still there is no doubt that many were disposed to reject the 
papal dominion, who had no wish to innovate upon the doctrines 
and mode of worship which they had received from their ances- 
tors; for not only was the subjection to Rome in spiritual mat- 
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ters attended with a heavy expense, but it also seemed from 
time to time to menace the political independence of the king- 
dom. ‘The interference of the pope with the civil affairs of the 
principal European states, whenever their measures appeared to 
endanger the ascendancy of ecclesiastical power, created a na- 
tural suspicion in the minds of the people that his pretensions on 
some great emergency might put to hazard the prerogative of 
their natural prince. It will accordingly be found that the unli- 
mited supremacy claimed for the crown of England, about the 
period of the Reformation, had less reference to the indigenous 
clergy than to the foreign prelate whom they had so long acknow- 
ledged as their head; and was not so much meant to invest the 
king with authority over the church, as to secure his right in the 
capacity of hereditary ruler over a free and sovereign nation. In 
withdrawing from the pope his wonted privilege ot licensing. and 
dispensing, the parliament professed to act upon the true princi- 
ple “that your grace’s realm, recognising no superior under God 
but only your grace, has been, and 1s, free from subjection to the 
laws of any foreign prince, potentate or prelate.” 

We may apply to England the remark already made with 
reference to Germany, that the Reformation would soon have 
taken place, in one-form or other, though the Monk of Witten- 
berg had never been born, Literature had begun to diffuse its 
knowledge and taste; the Sacred Writings were gradually be- 
coming accessible in the vernacular tongue; and the love of 
liberty, which always attends the progress of intellectual culture, 
was no longer a stranger to the hearts of the people. The 
adherents to the church of Rome, as Mr. Hallam observes, have 
never failed to cast two reproaches on those who left them; one, 
that the reform was brought about by intemperate and calum- 
nious abuse, by the outrages of an excited populace, or by the 
tyranny of princes; the other, that after stimulating the most 
ignorant to reject the authority of their church, the reformers 
instantly withdrew this liberty of judgment, and devoted all who 
presumed to swerve from the line drawn by law, to virulent 
obloquy, or sometimes to bonds and death. Without denying 
that there may be some ground for these reproaches, we may be 
permitted to observe that the Protestant religion could not, 
according to the ordinary view of human motives, have been 
established by any other means. ‘Those who act by calm reason 
are always so few in number, and often so undeterminate in pur- 
pose, that without the aid of passion and folly no great revolu- 
tion can be achieved. A persuasion of some entire falsehood, in 
which every circumstance converges to the same effect on the 
mind—an exaggerated belief of good or evil disposition in 
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others—a universal inference peremptorily derived from some 
particular case,—these are what sway mankind, and not the sim- 
ple truth, with all its limits and explanations, the fair partition of 
praise and blame, or the measured assent to probability that ex- 
cludes not hesitation. ‘That condition of the heart and under- 
standing which renders men cautious in their judgment, and scru- 
pulous in their dealings, unfits them for revolutionary seasons. 
But of this temper there is never much in the public. The peo- 
ple love to be told that they can judge; but they are conscious 
that they can act. Whether a saint im sculpture ought to stand 
in the niches of their cathedrals, it was equally tedious and difti- 
cult to inquire; but that he could be defaced was certain, and this 
was achieved. It is easy to censure such conduct as precipitancy ; 
but it was not a mere act of the moment; it was the share that 
fell naturally to the multitude in a work which they were called 
to fulfil, and for which they sometimes encountered no slight 
danger. 

But in no part of the world was popular violence less felt than 
in England. ‘The steady hand with which Henry held the reins 
of government prevented the outbreaking of that furious zeal 
which is necessarily followed by a strong re-action. His tyranny 
even ministered to the peace of the country. He allowed no 
demonstration of triumph on the side of the Protestants, and the 
fear of his resentment reduced the Romanists to silence. Hold- 
ing, to a certain extent, with both, he became not the partizan of 
either ; and, in this way, by combining hope with terror in the 
breasts of the two leading parties, he obviated the collision which 
in other circumstances could hardly have failed to arise. On the 
continent, where sovereigns placed themselves at the head of 
religious factions, war was embittered by the animosity of con- 
tending sects; and in Scotland, where the executive authority 
was weak, the reformers were permitted to overthrow all ancient 
establishments, and to obliterate the most venerable institutions 
of primitive Christianity. The democratic spirit of destruction, 
answering to the call of Knox, not only demolished the finest of 
their ecclesiastical structures, but introduced a reign of anarchy 
which the return of happier times could not altogether compose. 
In Switzerland, too, the untaught mass were on numerous occa- 
sions made the arbiters of theological controversy, and presented, 
instead of the patient aspect of sedulous inquirers into divine 
truth, the menacing front of determined rebels against the older 
hierarchy. 

But in England the progress of truth, being more gradual, was 
attended with less excitement. It required a vigilant eye to de- 
tect the motion of that gentle stream which, continuing long to 
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flow in the shade and in silence, at length carried on its broad 
bosom the interests, the attachments, the faith and the hope, of a 
great people. When Clark, the ambassador, presented at the 
feet of the pope the royal treatise against Luther, he pronounced 
a speech, in which was the following passage :—*‘ Let others talk 
of other lands; assuredly my native country of Britain, by mo- 
dern cosmographers denominated England, situated in the 
remotest parts of the world, and separated from the continent by 
the ocean, as it has not been inferior to Spain, France, Italy, or 
Germany, in the expressions of a holy zeal for the worship of 
God, the true Christian faith, and due obedience to the chureh of 
Rome, so there is no nation that doth more impugn this monster 
(Luther), and the heresies revived by him. With us the church 
of God is in profound tranquillity; no differences, no disputes, 
no ambiguous words, murmuring or complaints are heard among 
the people ; all troubles of mind, all apprehensions of strange 
revolutions in the world, and of the reign of antichrist, are now 
vanquished.” 

This encomiastic passage shows how much he misled the 
pope, and misrepresented the real condition of England, So far, 
says Mr, Tytler, from such complete tranquillity, such freedom 
from all doubt, and universal affection to the holy see, which is 
here described, it is certain that the doctrines of Luther had 
already begun to make a serious impression; that they had in- 
fected the Universities ; and in many places unsettled the minds 
of the people. 

There is, in Mr. Von Raumer’s second volume, a letter by 
Petruccio Ubaldini on the manners of the English at the period 
of the Reformation, which, as being written by an eye-witness, is 
deserving of notice. It commences with a detailed account of 
the court, the dignitaries of the realm, palaces, ceremonies, eat- 
ing, drinking, and other domestic usages. ‘* When one of the 
king’s sisters eats with him, she may neither sit under a canopy 
nor ona chair, but on a mere bench, which is provided with a 
cushion, and so far distant from the head of the table and the 
king, that the canopy does not overhang her.” He had seen the 
princess Elizabeth drop on one knee five times in the presence of 
her brother, before she took her place at table. “ Edward VI,” he 
adds, “loves to dress himself in red, white and violet; and the last 
colour is so far appropriated by him that no one ‘else dares to 
wear a hat of that hue. His livery, on the other hand, is green 
and white. As the English commonly attire themselves well, 
and spend much on their clothes, Edward in the same manner 
(although he falls far short of his father in this respect) constantly 
wears on all his garments embroideries of gold, silver and pearls. 
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He has a good demeanour, a royal presence, much grace and 
dignity m every transaction, and is affable and liberal to the 
people.” 

Ubaldini mentions the custom of making presents to the king 
on new-year’s day, and makes some observations on the laws, reli- 
gion, and military strength of England. But his remarks on the 
character of our countrymen are much more interesting, and pre- 
sent details little consistent with modern manners. He tells us 
that the Englanders universally spend their mcomes. ‘They eat 
often, and sit full two, three, four hours at table, not so much for 
the purpose of continually eating as for that of agreeable conver- 
sation with the ladies, without whose company no banquet takes 
place. ‘They are disinclined to exertion, and sow so little that 
the produce barely suffices for subsistence; by reason of which 
they eat little bread, but so much the more meat, which they have 
of all kinds and perfect quality. Puddings and cheeses are every 
where forthcoming, for numberless herds pasture day and night 
in the most fertile districts. ‘There are no wolves, but many 
deer, wild boars, and other game. ‘They are much addicted to 
the chase, and very hospitable. ? 

In respect of beauty, grace, dress, and manners, the women, 
he thinks, are nothing inferior to the best favoured of the Italians, 
‘The people in general are tolerably tall of stature ; the nobles, 
for the most part, little ; which comes from the prevalent custom 
of marrying rich damsels under age. Men and women are fair- 
skinned. ‘To preserve or improve this natural complexion, the 
latter let blood two or three times in the year, instead of painting 
themselves like the Italian women, ‘The men are by nature ob- 
stinate, so that if any one be obliged to contradict them, it is 
necessary not to thrust at first, but to show them his reasons by 
degrees, which they, then, by their good abilities, are quick to 
appreciate. Many, not bemg aware of this feature in the Eng- 
lish character, have made a bad affair of it with people so sus- 
pictous. 

The mfenor classes in the towns, he had learned, and a part 
of the peasantry, are averse to foreigners, and think that no state 
in the world is worth any thing after their own; yet they are set 
right m such absurd notions by those who have better under- 
standing and experience, It is, however, on this account not 
advisable for foreigners to travel about the country. He admits 
at the same time “ that the behaviour of the higher classes in this 
respect ts altogether different, for there is no lord in the kingdom 
who is not fond of having about him foreign servants and gen- 
tlemen, to whom they give a liberal treatment; these are much 
in favour with the courtiers, who take pleasure in learning French 
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and Italian, and in studying the sciences. ‘The rich cause their 
sons and daughters to learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, for since 
this storm of heresy has invaded: the land, they hold it useful to 
read the Scriptures in the original tongue. ‘The poorer, who 
cannot give their children a scientific education, are unwilling to 
appear ignorant or altogether strangers to refinement ; they there- 
fore dress themselves on Sundays and holidays well, nay, better 
than is becoming their station and pursuits. The noble ladies 
are easily to be distinguished from those not noble, for every one 
of the former wears a small hat in the French fashion, the others 
a cap of fur or white cloth, according to their rank and the custom 
of the country. ‘The marriage customs are not dissimilar to 
those of other nations, but they marry early, and contract second 
and even third marriages; nay sometimes married persons stand 
contracted with another man or woman before their own husband 
or wife is dead.” 

The most remarkable fact mentioned by this Florentine is the 
attention paid to the original languages of the sacred volume. 
It is manifest that, in a country where such literature was encou- 
raged, the doctrinal errors of the papal communion could not fail 
to be detected, and the corruptions of its discipline to be ex- 
posed. So far the “ storm of heresy” was calculated to purify 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere, and to restore health to all who 
breathed its air. Hence also we are supplied with another proof 
that the Reformation in England did not entirely depend on the 
caprices of the sovereign, nor originate solely in his personal 
quarrel with the Court of Rome. No doubt, a variety of motives, 
altogether unconnected with the love of evangelical truth, influ- 
enced the several agents who vied with one another in bringing 
to pass the designs of Henry. The plunder of the church, as 
usual, excited the avarice and sharpened the zeal of many who 
strove for riches rather than for pureness of living. “ I hear,” 
said Bishop Fisher, “ there is a motion made that the smaller mo- 
‘ nasteries should be given into the king’s hands, which, notwith- 
“ standing the extraordinary anxiety professed for the reformation 
‘of the vicious lives of the clergy, makes me suspect that it is 
“not so much the good as the goods of the church which men 
“are now lookmg after. ‘To what purpose have we these por- 
“ tentous and inquisitorial petitions from the Commons? ‘To 
“none other than that they may bring the clergy mto contempt 
‘and collision with the laity, and seize upon their patrimony. 
“ Beware, my lords, beware of yourselves, your country, your re- 
“ ligion, and your holy mother, the Catholic Church: the people 
“are subject to novelties; Lutheranism is spreading amongst 
“them; and let me beseech you to remember, from the recent 
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“ miseries of Germany and Bohemia, what disasters, from the 
“‘ same causes, are impending over ourselves. Resist then, resist 
‘‘ manfully as becomes you, the mischiefs intended by the Com- 
‘mons; or, if you do not, be prepared to see all obedience 
* withdrawn not only from the clergy but from yourselves,” 

Most of the subjects now alluded to are ably treated by Mr. 
Tytler, and, more especially, the introduction of the learned lan- 
guages and ‘of classical literature into England, after their eclipse 
in the Middle Ages. He has successfully traced the effects of 
such studies in creating that freedom of thought to which the 
human mind had long been a stranger, and which was intimately 
connected with the establishment of the Reformation—minor 
links and secondary causes, assuredly, yet not the less powerful 
in the hands of that Sovereign Architect whose pleasure it was, 
in the history of this great moral revolution, to connect the light 
of reviving letters with the recovery of Revealed Truth. With 
regard to the materials and authorities employed by the author 
in composing this Life of Henry VIII. he refers to a most im- 
portant volume, put forth we seven years ago by the commis- 
sioners for the publication of state-papers, including the original 
correspondence of the king, from 1518 to the time of his death. 
From this source, hitherto little known, much interesting inform- 
ation has been derived, He has also had access to various original 
manuscript letters, preserved in that noble depository of our 
national records, the State-Paper Office, as well as to certain do- 
cuments in the valuable collection of the Duke of Hamilton. 

It will be seen by those who have studied the history of this 
period, that Mr. ‘Tytler has differed in some important points 
from Dr. Lingard, whose mind, not unnaturally, labours under 
a strong bias against the reformers of the Anglican church; and, 
in the estimate of Henry’s character, he has dissented still more 
widely from the opinions of Mr. Sharon Turner, whose merits as 
an antiquary and annalist cannot be too highly extolled. The 
new views to which Mr, Tytler has attained, arise principally 
from the additional facts he has had the good fortune to collect, 
and seem not, in any case, to spring from an affected desire of 
novelty, or from a previous determination to correct other writers. 
[lis work, in short, does great credit to his candour as well as his 
industry, ‘and cannot, therefore, fail to be highly esteemed by 
every competent reader. We have, on more than one occasion, 
given the tribute of our praise to the sound and accurate know- 
ledge which distinguishes the Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; and, at 
present, it gives us pleasure to express our conviction that the 
« Life of Henry the Eighth” will certainly add to its deserved 
reputation, as a popular miscellany, 
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Art. III.—1, Sermons on the Lessons, the Gospel, or the Epistle 
for every Sunday in the Year; preached in the Parish Church 
of Hodnet, Salop. By the late Reginald Heber, M.A., Rector 
of Hodnet, a afterwards Lord Bishop of Calcutta, In 
8 vols. London: Murray. 1837. 


2. Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus William 
Hare, A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton 
Barnes. 2 vols. London: Hatchards, 1836. 


IN noticing, some numbers ago, Mr. Gresley’s Ecclesiastes Angli- 
canus and Dr. Porter’s Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, we 
said, “ We are not about to write a dissertation upon pulpit elo- 
quence, We are deterred by our sense of the difficulty and mag- 
nitude of the task, precluding us from the attempt to perform it 
in a loose, cursory and perfunctory manner.” * On the present 
occasion also it is not our intent to write a dissertation upon pul- 
pit eloquence (oftentimes misplaced), but, from the volumes with 
which our article is headed, to say a word about Parochial 
Preaching,—a subject which, if any other, deserves the closest 
attention, and is beset with many difficulties, It is very true that 
the difficulties the parochial minister has to contend with in his 
preaching are little thought of by the many,—nay, scarcely anti- 


cipated by himself: and, in the latter case, perhaps it is as well it - 


should be nearly as it is, for, (though a dispensation be committed 
to him,) were he to be fully aware how hard a thing it is to be 
Bivaxrixds, or, apt to teach, he might shrink from the burden, and 
our holy mother church might lose some of her best and most 
painful, though little heard of, clergy. ‘There be they—not like 
Saul, who, when he stood among the people, was higher than any 
of the people from his shoulders and upward+—there be they, 
who, in a narrow sphere, in the little circle of a country parish, 
do, as it were, level themselves with the very skirts of the congre- 
gation, and employ their every talent to lay open the glad tidings 
of salvation. ‘There be they who, after their blessed Lord’s ex- 
ample, go about doing good, and are busied from the first spring 
of the day till the robin’s evensong, in thinking also how they 
may best benefit the immortal souls of the poor round about 
them, who have not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but 
of hearing and understanding the word of the Lord.{ We add of 
understanding it, because many do not hear so as to understand; 
some, because, like Gallio, they care for none of these things ; 
others, because, like the eunuch of great authority under Can- 
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dace, queen of the Ethiopians, they need some one to guide them, 
Now such a guide is “ the Country Parson,” (we love these words 
for good George Herbert’s sake,) who knows that many of his 
flock must be, like children, narrow-mouthed vessels, not able to 
take im much at once,—for precept must be upon precept, precept 
upon precept ; line upon fine, line upon line; here a little, and 
there a little, as they are able to bear it.* Such a guide was that 
humble man whose name, left unrecorded on earth, } 1 is written in 
heaven, with reference to whose catechetical instructions Jackson 
says,—‘* In the mean time I shall every day bless my Lord God, 
as for all others, so in particular for this great blessing bestowed 
upon me, that Twas, im a convenient age, in a happy time and 
place, presented by my sureties m baptism to ratify the vow 
which they made for me, and to receive the benediction of the 
bishop of the diocese, being first instructed in the church’s catechism 
by the curate of the parish, from whose lips (though but a mere 
grammar scholar, and one that knew better how to read an homily, 
or to understand Hemingius or other Latin Posti/s, than to make 
a sermon in English,) T learned more good lessons than I did 
from many popular sermons; and to this day remember more 
than men at this time of greater years shall find in many late ap- 
plauded catechisms.”{ These words are, of course, to be under- 
stood as referring to that anxious care, plainness and simplicity, 
with which the country parson should impare his instructions ; 
and then, mutatis mutandis, according to the change of times, 
and the mereased imftormation every clergyman may now-a-days 
avail himself of, they will as well suit our own day as that in 
which Jackson lived. In fact, he that (under the blessing of 
God) shall be a good parochial preacher, and turn many from 
darkness unto hight, may be as learned as he can, and the more 
so the better; but then he must break his learning into fragments, 
and disperse it abroad amongst those committed to his charge, 
and see that the poor, and those who fill the place of the un- 
learned, do not lack the bread of life. Thus will his learning 
fulfil its proper duty, and it will teach the preacher himself and 
the people, that the only true wisdom is to be wise unto salva- 
tion, Sed nemirum (to use the words of Cicero) majus est hoc 
quiddam, quam homines opinantur. 
Nevertheless, the Lord sends forth labourers into his vineyard, 

and he gives to them his manifold gifts of grace,—* the spirit of 


Teniah, xxvii. 10. 


‘ The greater part must be content to be, as though they had not been, to be 
in the register of God, not in the record of man.” —Sir T. Browne's H ydriota- 
vol. iii, p. 492. Bad. Wilkins. 

¢ Thomas Jackson's Works, iii, p. 275, ed, folio. 1675. 
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wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and true godliness ;” and these 
know the awful responsibility they lie under, and of what conse- 
quence it is to their own souls and to the souls of their brethren, 
that even though they be the tallest cedars of Lebanon, they 
should condescend to those of low estate, and faithfully and truly 
perform their parochial duties; “using both public and private 
monitions and exhortations, as well to the a as to the whole, 
within their cures, as need shall require, and occasion shall be 
given,” * 

Of these we may fairly believe were the two departed ones 
whose sermons (all posthumous) head our article. The name of 
Reginald Heber is known far and wide, not only in the west, but 
in the east also, where, as a Christian bishop, he rendered up his 
spirit to God who gave it, having done that which it was his duty 
todo. Verily, (by God’s help,) he did remember to stir up the 
grace which was given him by imposition of hands; and God did 
not give him the spirit of fear, “ but of power, and love, and 
soberness.” But he is gone,—nor he alone, but others have 
swelled that noble army of martyrs. Almost with certain death 
before them, they have gone forth to bear the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to the benighted idolaters of the east, and, rejoicing in their 
sufferings, filled up, as far as it was permitted unto them and they 
were able to bear it, that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in their flesh for his body’s sake, which is the Church.+ 
But the sermons to which we now call the attention of our read- 
ers, from the hand of Heber, that once held the pen of a ready 
writer, were preached in our own land, and, as he says in his 
affecting and deeply pious Farewell Sermon,{ amongst those over 
whose spiritual welfare he had been set as a watchman,—to those 
“with many, very many, of whom he had grown up from child- 
hood,§ in whose society he had passed his happiest days, and to 
whom, during more than fifteen years,” it had been his duty and 
delight, with such ability as God had given him, to preach the 
Gospel of Christ. Lew eyes were dry, few hearts untouched, we 


* The Ordering of Priests. t Coloss, i. 24. t See vol. iii, p. 226. 

§ There is a good deal to be said in favour of the remarks following, from the late 
Bishop Jebb, but Heber, without all controversy, was a splendid exception. 

“ Young men are apt to wish that they should procure curacies in the neighboor- 
hood of their friends and connections. This, in the great majority of cases, is a fatal 
obstacle to clerical exertion. They are idled by friends; they are paralysed by false 
shame ; or, if they are disposed to exert themselves, the boy, and the youth, is more 
present to the memory of their flocks than the clergyman. ‘ A prophet has no honour 
in his own country.’ Bishops (and I speak from long observation and experience) 
ought systematically, and with rare exceptions, to discourage an hereditary local 
clergy. ‘The tone of a country will seldom, if ever, be raised, by those who have 
passed their youth in it.”—Forster’s Life of Bishop Jebb, vol. i. pp. 58, 59. 
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venture to say, in the church of Hoduet, when the holy man, now 
with God, took leave of that flock, which, in all probability, and 
as it turned out with certainty, were to see ‘his face in the flesh no 
more. Blessed thought—sweeter than the spikenard or the 
clustering camphire in the vineyards of Engedi*—blessed thought, 
to know that good men do not die, but sleep,—that when the 
family named on earth is lessened by the taking down of these 
tabernacles, the whole Family in heaven is increased. The king- 
dom which is to come is hastened; the number of the elect 1s 
nigher to its completion! Oh! may all we that remain have 
grace to follow their good enemiptes who have departed this life 
in the faith and fear of the Lord! 

And such was Heber! And the publication of these his paro- 
chial sermons, (of which we already see a second edition adver- 
tised,) has been committed to Sir Robert Harry [nglis,—than 
whom we could not readily name a fitter person; and what he says 
in his short preface will be found to be strictly true. “ In exe- 
enting this task,” he says, “ I discharge a duty alike to the living 
and to the dead; to the Church of God, and to the memory of a 
friend. | believe, that, while they will add a new interest and 
lustre to the name of Reginald Heber, and will awaken a fresh 
regret for his loss, they will, not less assuredly, extend to distant 
places, and to distant years, the edification and improvement, 
which, at the time, they were designed and calculated to convey 
to the circle of his little flock in his own parish.” We ourselves 
know something of Heber’s influence at Hodnet,—we have heard 
it spoken of in no measured terms,—and many, without any 
doubt, in reading these sermons, will have their minds stirred up 
by way of remembrance. And needs must it be for their good. 
We are about, indeed, to utter a bold word, but we are constrained 
so to do, and most gladly,—for often we cannot but be sorry to 
be severe in our criticisms. As concerns these volumes then, 
surrounded as we are by good, nay excellent volumes of sermons, 
we do not think it possible for a family to be provided with any 
like them. ‘They are altogether such as we would put into the 
hands of the young, the middle aged, and the old. In the gene- 
ral run of the better sort of sermons there is this, and that, and a 
third passage, which we could wish expunged, and then we could 
tully, and without a 4ut, recommend them,—but these of the late 
Reginald Heber are altogether good. ‘They are devout and evan- 
gelial, (in the true sense of the word .)—they are learned but yel 
familiar. So learned, indeed, (a rare point of learning this!) as 
to be understood of all, as to be open to the comprehension of 
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those whose hands are stiff with toil, and yet sufficient for the 
sober thought and the chamber-counsel (if we may so use the 
word) of those who have sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and have 
studied the deep things both of law and gospel. It is in reading 
such sermons as these, and not those which speak of the judg- 
ment to come without any judgment or feeling at all, that we 

arrive at the truth of Jeremy ‘Taylor's affecting words,— * God 
places a watery cloud in the eye, that, when the light of heaven 
shines on it, it may produce a rainbow, to be a sacrament and a 
memorial that God and the sons of men do not love to see a man 
perish.” 

The other volumes of sermons which we have placed at the 
head of this article, are likewise by one whose warfare is accom- 
eee ,—by one whose learning and attainments were of the 
ighest stamp,—by one, who, though dead, yet speaketh, As we 
said in the Ecclesiastical Record, appended to our last* Number, 
we heartily wish his excellent brother, or some friend capable of 
doing justice to it, had given us a brief memoir of the late Au- 
gustus William Elare. Some such a memoir ought to have been 
wren to these volumes, It is too little to read, “ Augustus 
Villiam Hare. Born at Rome, Nov. 17, 1792. Died at Rome, 
Veb. 18, 1854.” We say it is too little—and for this reason: 
the man who could have written and preached these sermons to 
a country congreg ation,—as excellent in their way as the late 
Bishop Heber’s, or the laborious Mr. Newman’s,—must have 
had so thorough a knowledge of parochial preaching, as could 
not but have profited those who are labouring in the same vine- 
yard, Of all the many sermons preached before a rural congre- 
gation,—and that not exactly such a one as the church of Hod- 
net,—these seem to us to be some of the most appropriate, Like 
Heber’ s they are familiar, nay, sometimes even startingly so, and 
nine-tenths of the illustrations are drawn from common life, so 
that the inhabitants of Alton Barnes and Alton Priors need 
scarcely ever to have been at a loss to understand their preacher. 
But although they are familiar, yet are they not vulgar. ‘There 
is not a word in them which is not in just accordance with the 
king’s English,—there is not a sentence which militates against 
good taste. In saying which, we do not mean to be the slaves of 
syllables, but we would merely assert that the familiarity with 
which these sermons are filled is not that which we sometimes 
hear usgue ad nauseam,—but a familiarity drawn from our best 
divines, and such as abounds in aptitude of expression, with a 


* This article was to have appeared in our last Number, but arrived too late for 
insertion, 
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facility of conveying to the ears of the congregation just what it 
was the preacher's wish to convey. 
“ Sibi quivis 
Speret idem, sudet multim, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem: tantum series juncturaque pollet ! 
Tantim de medio sumptis accedit honoris !'"* 


Nor is this all,—for such might be the language of a mere essay 
writer ;—but there is a spirit in these sermons which sends home 
sentence after sentence to the heart, and bids us think no more of 
money and garments, and olive-yards and vine-yards, and sheep 
and oxen, and men-servants and maid-servants, but only of the 
living God, and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent, and of those 
good works unto which in him we are created, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them. In a word, the 
poor man and the unlearned, who should open these sermons, 
would think that they were written exactly and expressly for him, 
—the better instructed man would find them profitable for doc- 
irine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,— 
the learned man and the divine would find that he who wrote 
them had Jeremy Taylor, Bull, Hall, we think also Jackson, and 
our great theological writers, at his fingers’ ends, Such, at least, 
after a careful perusal, is the conclusion we have arrived at, and 
we are bound strongly to recommend them. And because of 
their strong religious feeling, and freedom from all claptraps, so 
common, now-a-days, in discourses from the pulpit, we have 
given them, together with those of the lamented Heber, a place at 
the head of our article, in which we propose saying somewhat, 
not however so distinctly and methodically as we could wish, on 
Parochial Preaching. 

To this subject,—to Parochial Preaching,—we now turn; pur- 
posing, as wah i in trea ating on it as in conclusion also, to give 
copious extracts both from Bishop Heber’s and the late Augustus 
Witham Hare’s sermons. These extracts may fall within the view 
of many who only know of them by hearsay, and may induce them 
to become purchasers. To omit them, therefore, might be to 
omit what may possibly turn out to the general good. 

And here, at the commencement, let it be remarked, that what- 
ever we may have to say, will be said under the full assurance that 
those who labour in their vocation, and are wise in winning souls 
to salvation, will have, by prayer and supplication, the assistance 
of that Holy Spirit of grace which shall help their infirmities even 
as preachers, and give them a voice which shall hardly be gain- 
said, Perhaps it were hardly necessary to have made this remark, 


* Horat, Epist, ad Pis. v. 240. 
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but we grieve to say that charity is somewhat cold with certain 
professors, and they look for professions in others which might well 
be taken for granted. As Aristotle says, on a different head, as 
rd Grav But we will avail ourselves 
of the postscript of Mr. Gresley, to his Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, 
—a very good book,—but imperfect, like every thing else that is 
of earth. 

It is remarked that postscripts generally contain the most important 
matter in the letter. I cannot leave off without reminding you, in con- 
clusion, that all the rules of rhetoric unsanctified by the Holy Ghost are 
worse than useless. ‘The most eloquent sermon ever preached, if un- 
accompanied 7 the Spirit of Grace, is but ‘ as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.’ My subject has led me, perhaps too exclusively, into 
mechanical details, and I may have seemed to attach too great import- 
ance to them. Yet I hope I have not lost sight of that principle, which, 
after all, is the most practically important, namely, the influence which 
the Divine Spirit must exercise, to render your most earnest preaching 
profitable. If, unfortunately, in my eagerness after less important mat- 
ters, [ may have appeared to wander from this great truth, let my last 
words remind you to ‘be constant in prayer’ for God’s blessing on your 
Christian labours. ‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. ‘ Jf you forget all the rest, remember this.’” 


Having said thus much, as it were, “ placare invidiam,” we 
may now venture upon the subject we have in hand. - And with- 
out any compromise, we still conceive, in the lines of Milton, 
that, 

** Apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled breast, 
And are as balm to festered wounds.” 


The first point we would observe upon is this, that in a Paro- 
chial Sermon much more than the mere composition is to be attended 
lo, if it be to do good. At first sight, no doubt, this will appear 
a very common-place observation,—a truism, perhaps,—yet, for 
all this, it will need the attention of many a one, and improve the 
ministry of many a one, whose efforts, for want of due regard to 
the point in question, have not been blessed with that success 
which otherwise they might have been. And, indeed, when we 
look around us, we may be apt to conclude upon due considera- 
tion, that the mparov Wedtos of many a young clergyman is his 
thinking that a well composed and not inelegant discourse is suf- 
ficient. No doubt upon his first arrival at his cure, and until, by 
personal inquiry and observation, he has learned the character 


* “C'est une chose étonnante,” says Mallet, in his history of Denmark, “ que 
Cette facilité avec laquelle chaque homme créit etre plus rusé qu’il ne juge les autres 
énétrans.”—vol, v. 457. 
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and peculiar bent of those committed to his care, all he can do is 
to preach generally on the great poimts of the Christian faith, 
But after a while,—never, of course, neglecting these’ palmary 
truths in the leaks atom,—be should make such applications from 
them as the spiritual needs of his flock may most seem to require. 
And this is a work of no little tact, and requires a persevering 
earnestness, and a patient spirit, and much self-denial, and a 
mighty charity. ‘The result of all this should be woven into his 
discourse. All personalities, of course, are to be strictly avoided ; 
the object to be obtained is, that each one may of himself make 
the personal application required,—God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner! 

Now nothing but a careful, a scrutinizing, and an exact know- 
ledge of the 7%0s* of those around a clergyman, can (humanly 
speaking) thus allow of his holding the people spell-bound. 
But, with this knowledge, sought and acquired under the influence 
of heavenly grace, he does, as it were, hold a wand over the con- 
gregation, and they become apt to receive the word of God ; nay 
more, they do receive it, and many a fool that used to come to the 
house of God to scoff returns to pray. So that sucha painful and 
laborious clergyman, as the one we are supposing, may gladly re- 
turn thanks as St. Paul did, when he wrote to the ‘Thessalonians, 
saying, “ For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, 
because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard o us, 
ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe "+ 
But how was it that St. Paul, under God’s grace, gained this in- 
fluence amongst the Thessalonians? Was it by little _pains-tak- 
ing?) Was it by mere generalities? It was not. It was by 
‘labour and travail;” nay, even, with his hands he laboured 
night and day that he might not be chargeable to any of them. 
Furthermore, says he,‘ Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblameably we hchaved ourselves among 
you that believe : us ye know how we exhorted, and comforted, and 
charged every one of you, as a father doth his children, that ye 
would walk worthy of God, who hath cailed you unto his kingdom 
and glory.” 

From these works, aud from others like to them, we may see 
after what fashion a clergyman may make his discourses peculiarly 
applicable to the wants of his owa congregation; and it will be 
self-evident also, that without being a pains-taking man, a minis- 
ter of the Gospel can hardly sift and probe the secret sins either 


* “ Respicere exemplar vita morumque jubebo 


Doctum imitatorem, et veras bine ducere voces.”—Hor. A. P. 316, 
¢ 1 Thes, ii, 15. 
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of his own heart, or of the hearts of the Lord’s people. Happy 
he that can do as David did, of whom we read that, “ He bowed 
the heart of all the men of Judah, even as the heart of one 
man !”* Happy he unto whom the Lord shall give the blessing 
of being the means of calling even one sinner from darkness to 
light! He shalt not lose his reward. His pains-taking shall not 
have been in vain. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that even after all that the most 
laborious of men can do in a parish,—after all his toil in en- 
deavouring to make his parochial preaching beneficial, under 
God, to the salvation of souls, wickedness will still abound. 
Very true. When man has done all he can do, when he has 
laboured in the vineyard even to gray hairs, and his “ hoary head 
is a crown of righteousness” unto him, still he is but an unprofit- 
able servant, and salvation is of the Lord. ‘Thus we find it to be 
in the world around us, and thus it must be till the consumma- 
tion of all things. ‘There will bea leaven of wickedness, and we 
must pray against it, but not murmur, remembering that it is 
written, “ Fret not thyself because of the ungodly.” However, 
the man who so labours as to make his sermons really serviceable 
to those who hear him, and who does not think mere composition 
the only point to be attended to, will be the most likely to be of 
the number of those wise builders who build for eternity. 

In illustration of the point on which we have been dwelling, 
we set down the first passage in Heber’s Parochial Sermons 
which our notes direct us to,—a passage, we should say at once, 
derived to the sermon in which it occurs from personal visitation 
of the sick. The text is from Isaiah, xxxvini. 1, “ Set thine house 
in order; for thou shalt die, and not live.” The words are as 
follows, and they refer to that examination of our past lives, which 
is a necessary concomitant to repentance. 


* First, it is highly probable, nay it is almost certain under such cir- 
cumstances, that the review of our past behaviour will be, even to the 
best of us, extremely painful and humiliating, as well as alarming ; and 
we shall be tempted to escape from the bitter recollection of our sins, by 
turning to those actions of our lives which wear a better ap nce 5 
and by attempting to strike such a balance between our evil and our 
good deeds, as may enable us to look forwards with less terror to the 
account which we have soon to render. But this must be at all events 
avoided. The very attempt to do so, the attempt to reason with our 
Judge, and to prepare beforehand the plea which we sball offer to him, 
will, of itself, extremely agitate the soul and the bodily frame, and ren- 
der both the one and the other less fit for death, and less likely to es- 


cape death. And above all the attempt to plead our own good deeds in 


* 2 Sam. xix. 14. 
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extenuation of our sins, must be extremely offensive to God, who has 
repeatedly refused in Scripture to admit any human merit, or any other 
et pe his favour than our utter misery, and the merits and mediation 
of our Saviour. By flinging ourselves entirely on his mercy, we shall 
place our confidence where it will not be thrown away; we shall escape 
much present misery, and the alarm to which any reliance on our own 
efforts will expose us; and we shall escape that indignation which the 
Lord of life and death must feel against an insolvent debtor who should 
presume to reckon up his little services, aud to bring forward his pitiful 
efforts as claims against Him to whom his all was due. And on this ac- 
count I would advise the sick man to abstain entirely from all thought 
or recollection of what he may suppose the praiseworthy parts of his 
character.* It can do him no good to recollect them ; since God knows 
them already, and needs not to be put in mind. And it may, nay must 
do him harm; inasmuch as it will take off his attention from a work 
for which his time is but too short, and will lead him, perhaps, to seek 
for comfort in things which cannot profit, instead of in that boundless 
mercy of God through bis Son, in whose name alone there is salvation. 

“Secondly, while the sick penitent thus abstains from all mention or 
notice of his own virtues, he will do well not to be too particular, or 
dwell too long, in his recapitulation of such of his sins as are gone by 
and not to be remedied. For these regret, however natural, is useless, 
and, beyond a certain degree, injurious. A deep sense of his own un- 
worthiness and sinfulness ; a thorough conviction that he has no hope 
but in God's free mercy,—this is necessary ; and for this a very general 
recollection of our lives will be sufficient. But to indulge in the horrid 
details of an ill-spent life; to paint, in exaggerated colours, the cireum- 
stances of each transgression, is not only a loss of time, and distressing 
ourselves in vain, but it is a very frequent snare of our enemy to plunge 
us into utter desperation and abandonment of ourselves, and of all those 
means of escape and salvation which the merciful grace of the Holy 
Ghost may, even yet, extend to us. Nor is this the worst. It is not 
impossible that, with such recollections, a guilty pleasure may revive in 
our soul; that our fancy may return with more regret than horror, to 
the scenes of our former enjoyment ; and that, while we suppose our- 
selves to be mourning for sin, we are, in truth, only concerned that we 
must now give it up for ever.” —vol. i. p. 55—58. 


In this passage we make no doubt but that the lamented 
Heber had but transferred to his sermon the result of his parochial 
experience. ‘The same may be said of the passage which follows, 
and who does not know the truth of it? 


“It may be observed, however, first, that this confession which is 
thus available with God to obtain forgiveness, must be express, and, 
under certain cases, public. (See infra.) By its being express I mean 
that it should be something more than a general and a formal avowal of 
the corruption of our nature, of our human unworthiness, and of those 


* Soe Paiey’s Sermons on Psalm li, 3. My sin is ever before me. 
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imperfections which clog and detract from our best and purest services, 
We may talk thus, and many persons do thus express themselves, 
without being a single step the nearer to any true humility. No man 
really thinks the worse, or more lowlily of himself for those general 
infirmities, with regard to which all men are on a level, any more than 
he despises himself for the want of wings, or for not being twenty feet 
high: and thus a man may generally own that he is sinful, while in his 
heart he fully believes himself to be less sinful than all his neighbours ; 
and even takes to himself very considerable merit in the sight of God, 
for those actions whereby he has in part emancipated himself from this 
natural depravity. But it is by a meditation on the particular instances 
of our guilt; by a reckoning up of each single action, (in which, con- 
trary to our conscience, and in spite of God's grace, and having full 
power by his help to follow the way of holiness, we have wilfully sinned 
against our Maker and Redeemer,) that we are truly humbled in our 
own eyes, and seriously disposed to cry for mercy and grace to our of- 
fended God. The sinfulness, of which we profess to complain, is made 
up of many sinful actions; we cannot either feel it or confess it, properly, 
without reckoning up these several actions before God; and the more 
pain we feel in this examination the more reason we have to suppose it 
effectual.” —vol. iii. pp. 33, 34. 


Who, in what we are now about to give from the late Mr. 
Hare’s volumes, does not see the sleepy worshipper? Who does 
not rejoice to know that the Sabbath was made for man! The 
composition here is plain to a degree, but there is a life in the 
wording which must have spoken with authority to the parishioners 
of Alton Barnes and Alton Priors. 


“ Again, another practical application of the text (Prov. x. 5) may 
be made to the way of keeping Sunday. Sunday is to the rest of the 
week in spirituals, what summer is to the rest of the year in temporals. 
It is the chief time for gathering knowledge to last you through the fol- 
lowing week, just as summer is the chief season for gathering food to last 
you through the following twelvemonth. Do you make the most of 
this weekly summer? Do you, like wise sons, gather instruction by 
listening to the reader and the preacher? Do you gather fresh stores of 
grace and strength by diligent and humble attendance on the ordinances 
of God? Or do you sleep? Surely this question may well be asked in 
church? For many do sleep away their Sunday, some at church, and 
some at home; and many who keep the eyes of their body open, allow 
the eyes of their mind to close, and are no wiser and no better for all 
they hear with their ears and repeat with their lips in this place, than if 
they had not set their foot in it. Verily | must warn you, brethren, 
such sleepers do indeed cause shame. They are a shame to their 
minister, whose teaching they refuse to profit by. ‘They are a shame to 
the Church, which received them when infants into her bosom. They 
are a disgrace to the Lord and Master whose name they bear, but whose 
word they pay no heed to, and whose day they waste in sloth and care- 
lessness,”—vol. i, pp. 484, 485. 
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* It isa blessed thing for every man, for a poor and ignorant man it 
is most blessed, to live in a land where, once at least every week, he may 
hear and be reminded of his duty to God. You may now and then 
pick up something from a neighbour, who happens to have been better 
taught; but how few will be at the pains of doing this! No one who 
is so careless about heavenly things, as not to do bis best to learn in 
church, is likely to take much pleasure in religious talk out of church. 
Indeed for those who cannot read, church is almost the only opportunity 
of learning the will of God, all that Christ has done for men. For 
those who can read too, even for those who well know and understand 
all the main truths contained in the Bible, the church-service is of great 
use, in stirring up their recollection of them. For this world is like the 
enchanted ground which we read of in the Pilgrim's Progress, the air of 
which was apt to produce drowsiness in such as had occasion to pass 
over it. In like manner do the cares and business and pleasures of life 
take up and lull our minds, until we fall asleep on the road to heaven. 
So that the very best of us has need of a friendly shake to waken and 
rouse him from time to time. Nor did any man ever keep away from 
church, unless on account of illness, for six months together, without 
being sensibly the worse for it: though he may not be aware of this 
himself ; because he will not examine himself regularly, nor take a full 
and true account of his thoughts and actions. If he did, he would find 
that his piety had slackened, that his love to God had grown colder ; 
happy if he did not also find that he had caught some bad habit, and 
fallen into the practice of some known sin. But to the poor, to whem 
the church is the best school, and often the only one they can go to,— 
to the poor who on work-days have little leisure for reading, and who 
sometimes know not how to read,—our church-service is invaluable.’’— 
vol, ii, p. 124—126. 


Having endeavoured to show that something more than the 
mere composition of a sermon is to be looked to, the next point 
we would remark upon ts, the choice of subjects. And here, no 
doubt, the preacher will do well,—we question if ordinarily the 
parochial preacher could do better,—to dwell, as the late Bishop 
Heber did in the course of Parochial Sermons which beads our 
article, on such passages of Scripture as are selected for our 
edification m the Epistle, the Gospel, and the Lessons for the 
day. We say ordinari/y, because, of course, it will often fall 
out, in rural parishes more particularly, that local vices are to be 
censured, and then a peculiar and a forcibly striking and apt text 
will have great weight. It will not be forgotten, however much 
of the sermon is. Thus much premised, we would say to every 
parochial clergyman, in the words of Jeremy Taylor, in his 
Advice to his Clergy: “ Do not spend your sermons in general 
and indefinite things, as in exhortations to the people to get 
Christ, to be united to Christ, and things of the like unlimited 
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signification; but tell them in every duty, what are the measures, 
what circumstances, what instruments, and what is the particular 
minute meaning of every general advice. For generals not 
explicated do but fill the people’s heads with empty notions, and 
their mouths with perpetual unintelligible talk; but their hearts 
remain empty, and themselves are not edified.”* Indeed, a man 
may go on preaching year after year to a country congregation in 
this manner, and they will scarcely, at least from the pulpit, be 
wiser unto salvation. Nine people out of ten, on religious mat- 
ters, require to be snatched, as it were, in medias res. When 
this is not the case, they most commonly pass by what is appo- 
sitely enough said tu their own hearts, applying it with much 
complacency to the errors of their neighbours. ‘They are not 
aware of—or rather, they are willingly ignorant of—the wallet on 
their own backs. As says the satirist, 


“ Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere, nemo; 
Sed precedenti spectatur mantica tergo !” + 


Unfortunately, what Jeremy ‘Taylor censures in the passage 
above quoted has become but too common,—nay more, it be- 
comes more and more common daily, ‘Therefore, it is that we 
would urge the clergy of the Establishment to be very particular 
in the choice of their subjects,—and never, as they value their 
own soul’s health, and the soul’s health of them that hear them, 
to preach for display, but to speak the things which become sound 
doctrine. We recollect to have read two lines long ago (we think 
in Watt’s Sermons), which speak touchingly on the point we 
would enforce ; 


 T preach as though I ne'er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men!” 


And doubtless be that did so preach would not spend his time in 
vain, or choose subjects better adapted for wching ears than for 
edification. But on this head we would again enforce our own 
words by those of Bishop Taylor: “ In your sermons to the 
people, often speak of the four last things,—-of death, of judg- 
ment, of heaven and hell; of the life and death of Jesus Christ; 
of God’s mercy to repentant sinners, and his severity against 
the impenitent; of the formidable examples of God’s anger 
poured forth upon rebels, sacrilegious, oppressors of widows and 


* See Works, vol. xiv. p. 498. Lf the Epistles themselves, says John Miller, ia his 
Bampton Lectures, where he has quoted this same passage, ‘‘ wandered into flights of 
mysticism, or were wholly taken up with general and indefinite things, we should deny 
that they described and addressed ourselves,’—-p. 177. Lect. vi. 

+ Pers. Sat. iv. 23, 24. 
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orphans, and all persons guilty of crying sins; these are useful, 
safe, and profitable: but never run into extravagances and curlo- 
sities, nor trouble yourselves or them with mysterious secrets ; 
for there is more laid before you than you can understand ; and 
the whole duty of man is, Vo fear God and keep his commandments. 
Speak but very little of ‘the secret and high things of God, but as 
much as you can of the lowness and humility of Christ.’* ~Ex- 
cellent advice! and happy that preacher who shall so consider 
the Psalmist’s words as to act up to them, J do not exercise my- 
self in great matters, which are too high for me.+ His voice the 
sheep will hear, and, under God’s blessing, will not be likely to 
vo far astray, but will do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly. 
On this head we may remember to advantage the lines of Milton, 
as well as those concerning whom they are spoken, 


** Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ t 


Concerning the selections from the Gospels and Epistles in our 
Piayer Books, we would wish to give the words of the late Mr. 
Hare. The homely illustration is to be considered as addressed 
to his own country parishioners. 


* The great plenty of Bibles and Testaments which God has given us 
in this land, makes us, | fear, more neglectful than we ought to be of 
our Prayer Book, which contains the E ‘pistles and Gospels, as they are 

called, tor the Sundays throughout the year. Now this is just the same 
kind of mistake, as if a man, "because he had turnips and potatoes in his 
fields, were to neglect sowing any in his garden. ‘The turnips and 
potatoes raised in gardens are generally of achoicer kind, So is it with 
the little pertions of the Epistles and Gospels, which are selected to be 
read in the Communion Service. They are like so many choice plants 
culled out of the New Testament for some useful lesson of doctrine or 
yractice. Therefore, though | have always exhorted you to read your 
Stes ‘Testament, I would by no means have you neglect those selections 
from the New Testament which are printed by themselves in the Prayer 
Book. Indeed, | am not sure that a beginner in Christianity would not 
do best to sect out with studying them. In giving you this advice I am 
thinking more particularly of the Epistles. We know on the authority 
of St. Peter himself, that in St. Paul’s E pistles are things hard to be 
understood. Now a hard book is not fit for a beginner. In Christianity, 
as in every thing else, it is well to begin with what is easy, and to rise 
by degrees to what is harder. Indeed, this is St. Paul’s own rule: first, 
milk for babies, and afterwards meat for strong men. What are we to 
+ Par. Lost, ii, 555. 


* Works, vol. xiv. p. 500, t Ps. cxxxi, 2. 
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do then? Are we to follow the example of the Roman Catholics, and 
to hold back any doctrinal or practical part of Scripture, especially so 
important a part as St. Paul's Epistles, from the people, as too hard for 
them? That would never do. The great doctrines of justification by 
faith alone, of forgiveness for Christ's sake, of our being unable to earn 
God's favour by any thing we can do, and of our being too weak and 
corrupt to take one step toward holiness, except by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit,—these great doctrines are the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. They are the very things to give us that sense of sin, that 
distrust of ourselves, that feeling of entire dependence on God, that love 
for the Father and the Son, which are the springs and fountains of all 
Christian living. These things, moreover, are quite as necessary to be 
taught now, as at any former time; because human nature is not 
changed ; and men are still just as apt to value themselves on their 
merits, and to make light of their sins, and to think little about God, as 
they ever were of yore. Therefore, being still prone to the same proud 
fancies and conceits, we have still need of the same good lessons, to show 
us our natural vileness and nothingness in the sight of God. But these 
lessons are taught more fully, more clearly, and more convincingly in 
St. Paul than in any other part* of the New Testament. Therefore, 
secing that these lessons are so important, and that St. Paul is the best 
teacher of them, it would never do to withhold his writings from the 
people. Meat must be given them as well as milk. Still, as all meat 
is not equally suited to every stomach, the Church, out of the strong 
meats of St. Paul and the other Apostles, bas picked out the plainest and 
the most nourishing morsels, and sets them from time to time betore the peo- 
le. It has chosen a certain part of such passages out of St, Paul’s and the 
other Epistles, as appeared most likely to be generally useful: aud these 
passages are placed in the Prayer Book by themselves, that even those 
who cannot understand the whole of St, Paul, may be put in the way of 
reading the plainest and most important points of them, Therefore, 
I would advise you all to read the Gospels in the New Testament, but 
to begin with reading the Epistles in the Prayer Book ; and to be con- 
tent with what you find there till you have made such progress in the 
knowledge of holy things, as may encourage you in trying a bolder 
flight.(?) Ido not say, neglect St. Paul, or the other Epistles; only 
go on by degrees: be content to make yourselves masters of the easier 
passages, before you meddle with the harder. Be coutent to exercise 
yourselves awhile in the shallower places, before you plunge into the 
deeper, lest you get out of your depth, and sink.”—vol. ii. p. 74—77. 


We believe this to be very sound and good advice, and it would 
be wished that parochial clergymen generally would not gratify 
the minority of their hearers at the expense of the majority, by 
dwelling on favourite texts from the Romans—better suited, as 


* We do not say that this is put too strongly, for certainly Mr. Hare ever turned his 
flock to the Gospels, as we see just below. But, lest any one should think so, let us 
propose, on the other hand, Mr. Ogilvie’s Bampton Lectures to the attention of our 
readers. 
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treated on commonly, to itching ears, than practical edification. 
We therefore recommend the plain parts of the Epistles and 
Gospels. But, if it should be necessary to speak once in a way 
of those depths (to use the words of Bishop Hall) in which the 
elephant may swim, we could wish that the plan of the late Regi- 
nald Heber were followed, as exemplified in the subjoined extract. 
The text is, Joshua, xxiv. 15, Chuse (? choose*) you this day 


whom ye will serve: * * * but as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord. 


“ First, it is plain, that, in the opinion of the Prophet Joshua, a choice 
between good and evil was, to a certain extent, in the power of his 
hearers; and that he neither supposed them, according to some wise 
men, to be irresistibly influenced and swayed by the impressions which 
outward objects made on their mind; nor, as others have also fancied, 
to be already so absolutely predestinated by God to heaven or hell, as 
that their choice must be naturally and necessarily determined by the 
gift or refusal of an overpowering grace, which, as none could resist 
when it was bestowed, so none could, without it, be quickened to 
repentance. For if the grace of God, which bringeth salvation, were 
not in the power of all,-—and if all, to whom this grace is given, were 
saved in consequence of an irresistible decree, it is plain, that the admo- 
nition and example of Joshua, and all other admonitions and examples 
whatever, would be alike needless to the one and fruitless to the other ; 
inasmuch as the reprobate could not be quickened, nor the elect, accord- 
ing to such a notion, perish. And as it would be mere madness to exhort 
the last of these to beware of falling, when God had determined to hold 
them upright; so to exhort the former, the reprobates, to forsake those 
sins to which they are impelled by a fatal and incurable disease of 
nature, is something worse than fruitless; and no other than a cruel 
mockery, of which a wise man would not, and a prophet like Joshua, 
speaking by the authority of God, could not, we may rest assured, be 
guilty.” —Jleber’s Sermons, vol. iii, 188 —190. 


Next to composition and the choice of subjects and the generally 
uncontroversial way of treating them, it would be hardly neces- 
sary to say that sermons addressed to a country congregation 
should be plain and practical, were it not that experience teaches 
us that they usually are not so. We speak, indeed, from a pain- 
ful experience, for our walk of every-day life (seldom diversified) 
is amongst those whose learning, for the most part, can only be 
that which maketh a man wise unto salvation. And, in such a walk 
of life, one used to the city—homines urbemque feris preponere 


_ © We observe the word to be so spelt throughout the sermon. In Mr. Hare’s sermons 
there are several peculiarities in the spelling—but not so many as in Mitford’s Greece, 
and in Walter Savage Landor’s works. One, by the way, of these talented men, 
edited a volame of Walter Savage Landor’s pocms,—it is long since it was in our 
hands, and which of the Hares edited it we forget just at present. 
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silvis—has very little idea, or, at least, a very imperfect idea, how 
much he has to learn himself, and how much, how very much to 
teach others. It is in visiting. from house to house, as Wesley 
said, that a clergyman is enabled to fathom the capacities of his 
congregation; without so doing, he is almost as a ship reft of 
chart and compass. But when once a parochial clergyman, 
awake to the heavy responsibility of his charge (yet who really is 
awake, who is sufficient for these things?) and having learned 
what are the capacities of his hearers, begins to meditate with a 
serious and a heavy heart on these matters,—then it is,—as 
Burnet so well observes in that most excellent and instructive 
and heart-stirring treatise,—Tue PastroraL Care,—that the 
preacher learns to strip that of all garnishing, which is offered in 
the church to be understood of all. In short, a preacher is to 
fancy himself as in the room of the most unlearned man in his 
whole parish; and therefore he must put such parts of his dis- 
course as he would have all understand, in so plain a form of 
words, that it must not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire is to edify them, rather 
than to make them admire himself as a learned and high-spoken 
man. What then are we to say concerning the oratorical and 
ge sermons of the day,—at least of very many of them? 
Vhat but this, in the words of the same prelate, “ We wish the 
majesty of the pulpit were more looked to; and that no sermons 
were offered from thence but such as should make the hearers both 
the better and the wiser; the more knowing and the more seri- 
ous.” Indeed, the poet says well,— 


“The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 
Falls soporific on the listless ear; 
Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display 
Shines as it runs, but grasp’d it slips away.’”* 


Or, as he again expresses himself, expostulating with those 
neither cold nor hot,— 


‘“ Rhetoric’s artifice, the work of man ; 
And tricks and turns, that fancy may devise, 
Are far too mean for Him that rules the skies.”} 


In making these statements we have purposely given them in 
the words of others, if so they might have the greater weight, and 
we conclude what more especially relates to this matter with the 
opinion of Bishop Wilson,—one of whom might be said, what 
the “ blind Melisigenes, thence Homer called,” says of Axylus, 


* Cowper's Progress of Error. + Ibid. Expostulation. 
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Didog jy Lavras “ If their sermons were 
plain and practical, with an eye to the understanding and capa- 
cities of those that are to hear them; if they would always read 
the service, and administer the sacraments, with great seriousness, 
doing holy things after an holy manner ; and take care that the 
ministry be not blamed, through any liberties they take: this 
would convince the world effectually of the great blessing of a 
standing ministry.”*+ 

But here it is that a but too common fault is to be guarded 
against, for it happens with many according to the proverb, 


“ Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.” 


What we allude to is, the great mistake some fall into in using 
low language under the idea of speaking familiarly, or, In a 
tongue to be “ understanded by the people.” But in this they 
pass a fallacy upon themselves, for it 1s not understanding, as 
they imagine, but /earning, that the people want. We do not 
mean to say, without any restrictions, that the mass are quick of 
comprehension, for this would not be true,—but they will cer- 
tainly understand a plain discourse well enough, aud will trea- 
sure It up,—yea, and as we can testify, ask for it again. We 
remember particularly the impression which was made by a ser- 
mon on Ezekiel, xiii. 10. “ One built up a wall, and, lo, others 
daubed it with untempered morter.” ‘The text was taken, as our 
clerical readers will well recollect, from the first evening lesson 
for the sixteenth Sunday after ‘Trinity, and the subject dwelt 
upon naturally was the wisdom of those builders which built for 
eternity. A full year after, during a parochial visit, it was discoursed 
upon, and asked for again. The truth is, as relates to great plain- 
ness of speech, “ great regard is to be had to the nature of the 
auditory, that so the point explained may be in some measure 
proportioned to them. ‘Too close a thread of reason, too great 
an abstraction of thought, too sublime and metaphysical a strain, 
are suitable to very few audiences, if to any at all.” 

Mr. Hare’s sermons, no doubt, were proportioned to his audi- 
tory, and this accounts for the many peculiar expressions, and 
the sometimes extreme homeliness of illustration, which is to be 
found in many of them. We would instance, for example, in 
vol. i. pp. 74. 79. 96. 259. 290. 359, 497; in vol. 1. pp. 36, 37. 
52. 114. 108, 244. 305, 312. 334. 570. 615., with many other 
passages which we have omitted to note down. But, as we 
before said, we do not consider the homeliness of these sermons 
out of place ; though we might think, that had Mr. Hare been 
living, he would have used the bypacowy cxeyyos to some of them, 


* Iliad, z. v. 14. + Sermons, vol. iv. p. 255. 
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because, especially when we compare them with the two last in 
the second volume, we can ‘see a why and a wherefore. Who 
need doubt but that the passage which follows,—plain and prac- 
tical enough,—was well proportioned to his hearers ?— 


‘“‘ But you may ask me, how is a man to get to feel such a longing 
for God's forgiveness, as shall make him pray for it with his heart, or 
with his spirit, as well as with his tongue. Some of you may be 
tempted to say within yourselves, ‘It is not my fault that 1 do not feel 
all this; I have tried to do so, and cannot.’ ‘To such a man I answer, 
‘I believe it, I believe it fully. Nothing is more certain, than that we 
cannot of ourselves call up spiritual feelings in our hearts at pleasure. 
Man, in his natural, unassisted state,—man, without the help of the 
Holy Ghost, cannot love the things of God,’ St. Paul's language on 
this point is clear and positive; and even if he had never written a word 
about the matter, one could hardly look round the world, one could not 
look into one’s own heart, and not perceive that it is not natural for man 
to love the things of God. Many of God's laws we can keep naturally, 
or at least with no more than that ordinary and scant measure of divine 
grace, which must have been vouchsafed even to the heathens. For 
example, the light of conscience, and the checks of laws and education, 
are enough to hold most men back from the grosser offences (?) against 
their neighbours, such as murder and adultery. Again, a man may be 
induced to eschew certain vices, by observing their evil consequences in 
this world. He may see that brawls abroad and sickness at home often 
follow after strong drink, and for this reason may shun drunkenness. In 
like manner he may be led to thrift and industry, by noticing how surely 
waste and sloth bring a man to rags and hunger; or he may be ren- 
dered cleanly and regular, by remarking the discomforts and troubles of 
dirt, untidiness, and disorder. Further, a man, without being a Chris- 
tian, may do many kind and praiseworthy actions, out of a regard for 
public opinion,—from the principles to be met with even in such books 
as have no concern with religion,—or through an easy cheerful temper, 
and a compassionate heart. To this pitch of excellence, we often see, 
an irreligious man may attain. And what does it amount to? To 
harmlessness, which is the virtue of the sheep; to industry, which is the 
virtue of the ant; to prudence, which is the virtue of the bee; to 
friendliness and generosity, strong traces of which may be found in the 
half-human* dog. I do not say that there may not now and then be an 
example of an irreligious man rising beyond this, and devoting bimself 
to the service of his fellow-creatures, out of what seems to be true love. 


* Just after this was read we were on a parochial visit, and our way was towards 
the Downs, On going we met with a shepherd, his dog, and his flock, and—sicut meus 
est mos—eutered into conversation with him. Ourselves rested— instructed also— and 
the shepherd pleased, we passed on. Some two hours after we returned by the same 
way, and found the dog left in charge of the flock, whilst the shepherd had gone down 
to the village below ; and never were we more struck with the importance of the 
“half-human dog.” He knew us,—looked unutterable things,—and seemed to make 
it known to us—more canino—that he was left in charge of five hundred sheep, not one 
of which must escape his faithful care ! 


NO. XLIV.—OCT, 1837. Z 
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But, generally speaking, the virtues of the irreligious are only animal 
virtues. ‘They are only exeellences which belong to man, as an observ- 
ing and social animal: the proof of which is, that even beasts that 
perish share them with him. Mind, I am not saying that thrift and 
industry, and friendliness, are not good qualities ; and nobody can be a 
true Christian without them. But, excellent as they are, they are not 
spiritual qualities; and, when standing by themselves, can no more 

make a Christian, than wood without sails can make a ship. A plank 

of wood, you know, will float of itself, and, if large enough, will bear 
up a man who lays hold on it. So a person having those animal good 
qualities, which le within the reach of the natural man, will float on the 
tide of this world, and, as the phrase is, will keep his head above water. 
But would you prepare for the voyage which es must all undertake ? 
Would you speed toward the haven where we shall all one day wish to 
be? Mere wood will not serve ; you must get sails.* To the virtues of 
this world you must add the feelings of another world. To the animal 
good qualities, which, as animals, we have in common with the gentler 
and more social of the brates, you must add those spiritual graces which 
raise man to a brotherhood with the angels. This is the one thing espe- 
cially needful, which yet no man can do for himself. No man can say, 
«1 will love God.’ No man can say, ‘I will grieve for heaving offended 
God by my coldness and negligence in his service.’ These feelings are 
no longer natural to us; we lost them at the Fall; and ever since a 
man can no more bid them spring up in his heart, than the hull of a 
ship can fit itself out for sea, and wing itself with sails for starting.”— 
vol, ii. p. 94—97. 


Another point to be much attended to in Parochial Preaching 
is, that ideas should not be too much condensed, but expanded 
rather ; or else, which perhaps is better, the same idea should be 
enforced over and over again in different words, In that case, 
what is not at first intelligible, may become so presently. Again, 
weighty truths may be conveyed in pithy sentences, such as are 
like to keep their hold on people’s minds, and may be often pre- 
sented to them. But in this, as in all other cases, extremes are 
to be avoided, and a too great diffuseness of style will be equally 
bad with over conciseness, which dwindles into obscurity,—at 
least with nine-tenths of a country congregation, if not with a 


* Cowper's lines were probably in Mr. Hare’s mind when he wrote this passage— 


* Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers littl known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 


‘* But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
(dr all our toil is lost.” 


Tinman Frailty. 
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town one too. What Horace says of dramatic poetry is true 
here, and indeed under any circumstances :-— 


** Brevis esse laboro, 
Obscurus fio.” 


Connected with this part of our subject is the ancient custom of 
division and sub-division, than which nothing can be well imagined 
more certain to puzzle and confound an audience not used to 
syllogize much for themselves. Happily, however, this ancient 
tyranny of custom is fast departing, and it is now extremely rare 
to hear more than a direct statement concerning the text or sub- 
ject to be treated on. We may again avail ourselves of the words 
of Tlorace, so much to the purpose :— 


“Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hune, nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis hee virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nune dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, et prasens in tempus omittat.” 


We may remark, by the way, that curious divisions were at one 
time so generally looked for and expected, that Jackson, in leav- 
ing them off, was obliged to apologize for quitting “ Dichotomy,” 
&e. to be practical, Those who are acquainted with Bisho 
Andrewe’s and Donne’s Sermons will at once acknowledge how 
much chaff is to be winnowed away even from their good 
matter, more particularly as regards the former, ‘The following 
is a very curious passage from Jackson, relative to the division 
and subdivision of discourses :—“ In this disquisition [ hope you 
will dispense with me, for want of a formal division or dichotomy, 
because the channel through which [ am to pass is so narrow, 
and so dangerously beset with rocks and shelves on the right 
hand and on the left; as there is no possibility for two to go on 
breast, nor any room ‘for steerage, but only fowage. One passage 
in my disquisition must draw another after it, by one and the 
same direct line,”* 

The sermons affixed to this article are excellent on the heads 
here dwelt upon. In Bishop Heber’s, it is true, there occur cer- 
tain divisions, but they arise at once out of the text, and suggest 
themselves spontaneously. And, if such should not be the case 
in all instances, they are so plain and forcible as to carry weight 
and attention with them at once, But perhaps one of the most 
striking points in these volumes is, that proper expansion and 
contraction of the subject dwelt upon, which, ordinarily, can 
arise only from deep thought and much reading, together with 
such experience as can be reaped only from much parochial visit- 


* Works, vol. iii. p.751. 
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ing, and much observation of the tempers and the manners of 
men, Moreover,—a thing to be much observed in these days,— 
they take in the whole compass of our spiritual and moral duties ; 
we say of moral also, for, in the words of Bishop Sprat, “ Let 
none be deceived, moral preaching is of marvellous use, when- 
ever it is subservient to the inspired doctrine of Christianity, and 
does not strive to jostle that, which is its principal, quite out of 
the pulpit.” 

We were now about to have relieved ourselves of the thoughts 
which crowd upon our minds relative to some most important— 
we might say ¢he most important—points of parochial preaching. 
But our favourite Bishop ‘Taylor's Advice to his Clergy lies open 
before us on our table, and we cannot do better than transcribe a 
leaf out of his book,—and the more so, as that great master of 
the English language has forcibly said what less able, even 
though not less zealous, candidates for eternity, might weaken by 
alteration. ‘The paragraphs which follow are from his “ Rules 
and Advices concerning preaching :”— 


‘‘ In the reproof of sins be as particular as you please, and.spare no 
man’s sin, but meddle with no man’s person; neither name any man, 
nor signify him, neither reproach him, or make him to be suspected ; he 
that doth otherwise makes his sermon to be a libel, and the ministry of 
repentance an instrument of revenge; and so doing he shall exasperate 
the man, but never amend the sinner. 

*“* Let the business of your sermons be to preach holy life, obedience, 
peace, love among neighbours, hearty love ; to live as the old Christians 
did, and the new should ; todo hurt to no man, to do good to ever 
man; for in these things the honour of God consists, and the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus. 

* Press those graces most that do most good, and make the least 
noise ; such as giving privately, and forgiving publicly; and prescribe 
the grace of charity by all the measures of it which are given by the 
apostle, 1 Cor, xiii. For this grace is not finished by good words, nor 
yet by good works, but it is a great building, and many materials go to 
the structure of it. It is worth your study, for it is fulfilling of the 
commandments. 

“ Because it is impossible that charity should live, unless the lust of 
the tongue be mortified : let every minister in his charge be frequent 
and severe against slanderers, detractors, and backbiters ; for the crime 
of backbiting is the poison of charity, and yet so common, that it is 
passed into a proverb, A/ler a good dinner let us sit downand backbite our 
neighbours. 

‘‘ Let every minister be careful to observe, and vehement in reproving, 
those faults in his parishioners, of which the laws cannot or do not take 
cognizance ; such as are many degrees of intemperate drinkings, glut- 
tony, riotous living, expenses above their ability, pride, bragging, lying 
in ordinary conversation, covetousness, peevishness, and hasty anger, and 
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such like. For the word of God searches deeper than the laws of men ; 
and many things will be hard to be proved by the measures of courts, 
which are easy enough to be observed by the watchful and diligent eye 
and ear of the guide of souls.” * 

It is quite impossible that any thoughtful minister of the word 
should read these lines and not see in them the very essence of 
that practical parochial preaching, which, under God, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, is able to convert and to save souls. 
These things are good and profitable unto all men, and will render 
secret sins too heavy a burden, and hold back from presumptuous 
ones. Sermons moulded after such rules as these, though per- 
haps we may not see their effect, will, like the seed, spring and 
grow up, one knoweth not how. God, in his own good time, will 
give the increase. And is not this what the parochial clergyman 
finds continually? Has he not reason to give continual thanks 
for that the labours of his predecessors, under God, are bringing 
forth fruit, even when in sorrow of heart, and with many tears, 
those predecessors may have lamented that the seed was, as it 
were, sown by the road side? It is even so, Nay, it shows how 
the leaven works which is the leaven of the Gospel of peace. In 
one house is found a “ Preparation for the Sacrament” long laid 
by, but taken up in the hour of need, and treasured for the instruc- 
tion and the comfort which it gives. In another, sundry “ good 
books” (the common term amongst country people forall those 
books which teach a man to be wise unto salvation), ranged in 
regular order above the Bible, and well thumb’d, show that they 
were not distributed in vain. Nay more, heavy and sad regrets come 
out in confession, and it is seen full well and clearly that the word 
of truth has been burning in many a man’s bones, and would not 
lethim rest. Therefore (inasmuch as a man cannot know the way 
of the spirit), Jn the morning sow thy seed, and in the evenin 
withhold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.+ But having spoken of the Gospel leaven, it reminds us 
of one of Mr. Hare’s sermons, of which we will give the begin- 
ning. It is a specimen, perhaps, of what may be called foo 
familiar illustration, but it is nevertheless practically good. 


“There are two things we should always keep in mind,—what we 
ought to be, and what we are. In fixing our eyes on what we ought to 
be, we see the good we should aim at: in looking at what we are, we 
see the evil we should get rid of. If we thought only of what we ought 
to be, we might pass through life without ever finding out our own sin- 
fulness, and might even fall into the mistake of fancying that because 
we know and approve what is good and right, we must be good and 


* See Clergyman’s Instructor, pp. 102, 103, 4th edit.; or Jeremy Taylor's Works, 
vol, xiv. pp. 499, 500. + Eccles, xi. 6, 
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right ourselves. On the other hand, if we kept our eyes only on what 
we are, we should grow so accustomed to our sins, and to the sins of 
those about us, that we should cease to think of the great guilt and 
danger of such common every-day matters, and perhaps should get to 
look upon them almost as things of course. A man may walk with his 
eyes bent on the ground till he grows double: a man may live in sin, 
and hear of sin, and look on sin, till he loses all sense of uprightness. 
For these reasons, the two things—mhat me ought to be, and what we 
are—should be often compared together. When this is done, and they 
are brought before a man, and the difference between them is pointed 
out to him,—when the preacher says to us, ‘ Look here ! this glorious pat- 
tern of excellence is what God designed you to be! but, alas! that 
little, puny, crooked, stunted thing, is what you are ;’—the glaring con- 
trast between what we ought to be, and what we are, may awaken even 
the proudest and most conccited to a sense of their manifold imperfec- 
tions, and may move them for very shame, to set about amending and 
improving. 

** Now, what we ought to be, we may learn from the parable which | 
have chosen for my text. ‘ The kingdom of Heaven is like leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened.’ You all know what leaven is, or at least you know what 
yeast is, which is nearly the same thing. You know too that, if you 
want to have good bread, you must begin by getting good yeast, and 
must knead it up well with the flour, so that the dough may rise and be- 
come light, instead of being heavy and lumpish. | Now Jesus Christ, in 
this parable tell us, that, as yeast is mixed up W with flour, and works its 
way through every part of it, in order to turn it into bread, in like man- 
ner must his Gospel be mixed up with the hearts of men, and nust work 
through every part of them, before they can be turned from children of 
death into what children of life ought to be. The leaven of his word 
must work in them until the whole is leavened,—-not only their outward 
behaviour, but their inward feelings also,—not only their deeds, but their 
words, and their very thoughts ;—and not only those feelings and 
thoughts which seem to belong more nearly to ‘religion, but all their 
feclings and all their thoughts. Whether in church or out of church, 
at home or abroad, in business or in pleasure ; whether with his family, 
or with servants, or with bis friends,—wherever the Christian may be, 
and whatever he may be about, the leaven of the Gospel will be living 
and working in him. Whatever he does, he will do as unto God, always 
bearing in mind that he is God's child, and God's servant. As a good 
child and a good servant always keeps lis father’s or his master’s will 
steadily in view, and endeavours to perform it,—so does the follower of 

Christ” try to follow Christ in doing the will of his Father. As light 
cannot hide itself, or check itself, but, when a candle is burning in a 
room, it fills the whole room with light, and leaves no corner of it in 
darkness ; so, when the light of the Gospel is burning in a man, it must 
needs spread through every part of him, and fill every part with light ; 

and it enables bim to walk in every thing, and to act in every thing, not 
blindly, as in darkness, but secingly, so that he knows what he ought to 
do, and is able to do it. This, 1 say, it must needs do, unless there be 
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something within him to check it; for the light will not check itself, or 
stop itself. ‘The leaven will work through bis whole heart, and soul, 
and mind, raising them all, turning them all from heavy lumps of dough 
into nourishing wholesome bread, ‘There is no part of a man’s nature 
which the Gospel does not purify, no relation of life which it does not 
hallow. It does not make bim less a husband, less a father, less a son, 
less a servant, than he was before; it does not rob him of one of his 
finer feelings, of one of his home affections, of one of his powers of body 
or mind, but it gives them all a lift, and sanctifies them all, and makes 
them all rise heavenward.”—vol. i. p. 140—143. 


We have now, we believe, mentioned the more particular points 
which have relation to Parochial Preaching,—to which species of 
preaching our remarks are now confined. ‘Those who would de- 
sire a regular treatise on preaching, may safely be referred to Mr. 
Gresley’s Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a good work, as we before 
observed, though imperfect in many of its parts. 

re, however, we proceed to give certain extracts from the 
sermons before us, we cannot but observe, in conclusion, that he 
who hopes to succeed in his preaching, and to win souls to Christ, 
must be all earnestness. ‘ When he preacheth,” (says Herbert, 
concerning the parson preaching,) ‘ he procures attention by all 
possible art, both by earnestness of speech, it being natural to 
men to think, that where is much earnestness, there is somewhat 
worth hearing; and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye upon 
his auditors, will let them know that he observes who marks and 
who not,” &c. Now, what the good George Herbert calls art 
we humbly conceive should be reality. ‘The preacher, it is true, 
from constitutional temperament may not always be able to ap- 
pear all life and animation,—nay, his manifold infirmities, and 
the more flagraut outrages of malicious wickedness, may make 
him sad,—but there is an earnestness in things relating to God, 
which should be discernible at all times, and a country congre- 
gation is not slow upon such occasions, ‘The way to increase 
this earnestness is, of course, by being much in prayer, and by 
striving to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ : or, as St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, 
by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned; by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the arm of righteousness on the right head and 
on the lefi.* Indeed, the preacher must be most careful to live 
sermons, and then, sooner or later, he will not fail to command 
attention. But “ he that lives av idle life, may preach with truth 

* 2 Cor. vi. 6,7. Hear what George Herbert says of this epistle. ‘‘ What an ad- 
mirable Epistle is the Second to the Corinthians! how full of affections. He joys, 
and he is sorry ; he grieves and he glories; never was there such a care of a flock ex- 
pressed, save in the great Shepherd of the fold, who first shed tears over Jerusalem, 


and afterwards blood. Therefore this care may be learned there, and then woven into 
sermons, which will make them appear exceeding reverend and holy.”’—~c. vii. 
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and reason, or as did the Pharisees ; but not as Christ, or as one 
having authority.” Moreover, in his preaching, the country par- 
son, as in his parochial visits, should speak feelingly, if indeed, 
it is possible to separate feeling from earnestness. ‘I'he congre- 
gation must be made to feed that it is their eternal welfare that he 
1s anxious about,—and that his words are not words of course, 
but of sober, though passionate, expostulation, Such we may 
imagine to have been the ‘‘ Village Preacher,” so touchingly de- 
scribed in the well known lines of Goldsmith. 


‘* Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at ev'ry call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


‘* Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
‘The rev'rend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And bis last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 

“ At church with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray.”* 


A remarkable instance of the truths conveyed in the two last 
lines, is given by the excellent Nelson in his life of Bishop Bull,t 


* Deserted Village. 

+ The instance is so remarkable that we cannot help giving it in a note. 

** There was a petty occurrence, which happened a little after he came to this living, 
which contributed very much to the establishing his reputation as a preacher, in so 
disaffected a place as this was; and since oftentimes from very little seeming accidents, 
such as this, there have been, as is known to every one’s observation, most consider- 
able effects brought out; it is hoped, hence, that the notice of it will not be thought 
altogether unuseful, or be unacceptable for appearing at first trivial. Now the matter was 
this :—One Sunday, when he had began his sermon, as he was turning over his Bible, 
to explain some texts of Scripture which he had quoted, it happened unfortunately (as 
it was thought) that his notes, contained in several small pieces of paper, flew out of 
his Bible into the middle of the church ; by which means there was instantly raised a 
laughter in many of his congregation, consisting chiefly of wild seafaring persons; 
these, concluding that their young preacher would now, for want of his materials, be 
entirely at a nonplus, were not a little pleased; and prepared themselves hereupon to 
sport at him with an air of contempt, not considering him as the minister of Christ to 
them in the weakness of flesh; but some who were suber, or better natured than the 
rest, condemning the levity of those scoffers, with great concern gathered them up, and 
carried them to him in his pulpit. Mr, Bull took them; but perceiving most of the 
company there present to be rather inclined to triumph over him in that surprise, and 
to insult his youth, which stood in need of such props, immediately clapped his notes 
into his book again and shut it, not without a great presence of mind, and then gave 
himself the liberty of discoursing to them on the spot, prosecuting the subject which 
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—the malleus Socinianorum. Nor is it to be doubted but that, 
by the grace of God, effects like to the above are continually oc- 
curring, and it is a comfort to every zealous and active parish 
parson, gradually to perceive the leaven working, and to find the 
hearts of the disobedient turned to the wisdom of the just. As 
says the son of Sirach, Be not slow io visit the sick, for that shall 
make thee to be beloved ;”* and not only so, but it is in sickness 
that a timely word may be spoken, which shall sink down into 
hearts long seared, and teach many a knee to bend again in 
prayer, which has been little used to bend before the Lord, either 
secretly, or in the congregation of the faithful. We may ask of 


any parochial minister of some standing and ready affections— 
Are not these thingsso? They are. 


** A soul redeemed demands a life of praise, 
Hence the complexion of bis future days.” 


Therefore, let the ministry preach, and plant, and water, and the 
Lord of heaven and earth will, in his own good time, give the 
increase, Let us strive to weave for the congregations committed 
to our trust the chaplet of the “ immarcessible amarant,”— 


‘© Immortal amarant, a flow’r which once, 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom.” 


Having, however, spoken thus much on winning the affections of 
our hearers, it is necessary to say, at the same time, that they 
must speak boldly, as they ought to speak, and never, for fear of 
losing ground with any of the weaker brethren, attempt to com- 
promise the everlasting truth, that the ‘ everlasting Son of the 
Father”—though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered, and being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto ALL THEM THAT OBEY 
HIM. Boldly then let the preacher speak, boldly let him rebuke 
vice, especially the /oca/} vices of his parish, and if needs be, pa- 
tiently let him suffer for righteousness and the truth’s sake ; but 
still let him do so with fear and reverence, and with much charity, 
as becometh a candidate for mercy. In the words of Jeremy 


he had begun; which he performed so very much to their satisfaction, that they who 
at first were most inclined to laugh at him, began to grow serious; and from despising 
him, were at length so atfected with his discourse, that this mightily advanced his reputa- 
tion for the future among them, and secured him the good will and esteem of those 
very persons who had been so forward to divert themselves at that which they appre- 
hended would have exposed him to be a common derision.”.—See Life of Dr. George 
Bull, pp. 26, 27. Works, vol. i. Ed. Burton. 

* Eccles. vii, 35. 

+ See what Paley says: for example, with relation to drunkenness, which he calls 
a local vice, ‘‘ found to prevail (i.e. inordinately) in certain countries, in certain 
districts of a country, or in particular towns, without any reason to be given for the 


fashion, but that it had been introduced by some popular examples.”—Moral Philo- 
sophy, Book iv, c. ii. 
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‘Taylor, so often quoted before (for he is a mighty master in these 
sentences,) “ Let not the reverence of any man cause you to sin 
against God ; but, in the matter of souls, being well advised, 
be bold and confident: but abate nothing of the honour of God, 
or the just measures of your duty, to satisfy the importunity of 
any man whatsoever, and God will bear you out.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, in quitting these points, 
that no parochial preacher can do better than to study well Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor’s Advice to his 
Clergy, and Bishop Burnet’s Discourse of the Pastoral Care. 
‘These, with several other most valuable instructions and directions, 
amongst which we would particularly instance Hort’s Instructions 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Tuam, and Bishop. Wilson’s 
Parochialia,—are collected in that most useful compilation, ‘The 
Clergyman’s Instructor. ‘To these also may profitably be added, 
Chrysostom’s work Jebb’s translation of 
which we are glad to see is to be published in the Library of 
Fathers of the Church, But above all, let the Christian preacher 
lay up in his heart the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
and thence let him learn, that The servant of the Lord must not 
strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves: if God, peradven- 
ture, will give them repentance lo the acknowledging of the truth; 
and that they may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, — 
who are taken captive by him at his will. 

We now proceed to make some copious extracts from the la- 
mented Heber’s Parochial Sermons, and also from those of the 
late Mr. Hare. dur first extract from Bishop Heber will be the 
commencement of the very first sermon, which is one that will 
show the use of learning in a country parish, Indeed, the win- 
uing and interesting way in which Heber continually makes 
known to his parishioners, what is ordinarily so litle known, the 
mu of the Jews, and what relates to the worship of the 


temple, is a peculiar and remarkable feature in these excellent 
sermons. But, ad rem. 


“The circumstances which gave rise to these words (My house shall 
be called the House of Prayer), and which have been shortly related in 
the Gospel of the day, will be understood by you more clearly, when I 
shall have explained what the practice was, which our Saviour thus 
strongly condemns. 

“ ‘The temple of Jerusalem being different from our Christian churches 
both in the multitudes which it was to contain, and the kind of worship 
which was practised there, was not, as we might fancy, a small roofed 
building like that in which we are assembled, but a vast square court of 
three or four hundred feet every way, open over head tothe sky, but sur- 


2 Tim. c. ii. 24—26. 
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rounded with pillared walks and cloisters, and capable of containing many 
thousand worshippers, together with their offerings. At the west end of 
this court was the sanctuary, or House of the Lord, a sort of chapel, into 
which the priests only were allowed to enter ; and before this last or in 
the midst of the court, was a large stone altar of the burnt offerings. 

* The outer court, therefore, and the cloister round it, were the places 
where the people stood and prayed ; and common decency required that 
this, as the scene of their mc assembly, and the spot where they were 
to offer up their petitions to the Most High, should be kept with neat- 
ness and propriety, and devoted to the service of God alone. Of this pro- 
priety, however, the Jews both are, and always have been, exceedingly 
regardless. I have been in one of their synagogues, where the greater 
number of those who were present were talking about their own concerns, 
and settling their private bargains ; and many of their ancient rabbins 
complain heavily, and almost in the words of the Lord, of the impiety of 
those who made the synagogue a house of merchandise. But in the 
case of the Temple the offence was still greater, from the peculiar holiness 
of that one mountain which God had chosen to put his name there ; 
from the positive laws of the ancient Jews, which forbad them so much 
as to enter it with their shoes on their feet, or with staves in their hands, 
or to carry any burden or parcel through it; and from the particular 
abuse and extortions of those persons who were thus turned out by our 
Saviour, and whose practices were such as fully to justify the severe 
name of thieves.*” 

“ The case was this:—Every grown-up person in the Jewish nation 
was obliged by the law to attend at the time of Easter in the ‘Temple, 
when, after certain offerings, they were admitted to the great yearly 
sacrifice. In like manner at the birth of a first-born son, and on certain 
other occasions, they were obliged to offer, according to their circum- 
stances, a calf, a lamb, or a pair of young pigeons, as an offering of 
purification. Now as those Israelites who came from a distance could 
not conveniently bring the proper offerings with them, the officers of the 
temple sold doves and lambs to such as wanted them for this purpose, 
and had their stalls within the cloisters, where, having the command of 
the market, and their customers being anxious to finish those religious 
ceremonies for which they came, they rated their commodities ata very 
extravagant aud oppressive price, often demanding a piece of gold for a 
single pigeon. Hence, too, another great oppression arose; for, as the 
worshippers had not always sufficient money to answer such demands, or 
required to have their money changed, others were ready, who either 
lent them money at interest, contrary to the law of Moses, or required 
a heavy per centage on every sum, how small soever, which they reduced 
into a more convenient form. ‘The noise, the quarrelling, the confusion 
to which such proceedings gave rise, may be easily conceived; and, as 
none were admitted into the Temple who did not thus pay at the door, 
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* Hammond in loc. says, “ By Anoral, thieves, here are meant those that by mer- 
chandise make gain of others, not those that are robbers indeed ; so John ii. 16, ‘tis 
olnog ixamogiv, a house of merchandise.” But even the common meaning of thieves 


~— be borne out by a passage adduced by commentators from Josephus.—See 
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many of the poor were completely shut out from the house of God, 
which was, of right, common to all. As many, however, of the rich 
men and the magistrates derived a considerable profit from the practice, 
no one had power to alter that of which many complained: and St. 
Jerome, perhaps with reason, considers it as one of the most extraordi- 
nary miracles ever wrought by our Saviour, and only to be accounted 
for by the divine terrors of His eye, and His awful countenance, that a 
single man like Him, without any worldly authority or claim to respect, 
could, at once, and without resistance, drive out such a multitude of 
interested and insolent attendants and guards as were concerned in this 
traffic. But, be this as it may, &c.”—-vol. ii. pp. 1—4. 


This extract will be sufficient to show the way in which Heber 
brought down his various and comprehensive learning to the un- 
derstanding of the very skirts of the people amongst the congre- 
gation at Hodnet. It is only well-read theological scholars, in- 
deed, who can fully appreciate such passages. Let any one turn 
to Lightfoot’s Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations, (vol. 1. 
p- 224,) or to his second part of the Harmony of the Four Evan- 
gelists, (vol. 1. pp. 548—551,) (and we refer to Lightfoot only 
because his works are the more accessible,) and he will soon see 
how much hard study and careful reading is required for easy 
writing. As we shall not have space to extract other passages 
under the head of Antiquities, we would refer to vol. i. 66, 228; 
i. 12, 19, 33, 352, 345, 379; ii. 205, &c. Kc. To take another 
extract. How solemnly humiliating is the passage which follows: 


** In Christian countries, indeed, (and this I say with great thankful- 
ness to that God Incarnate who hath made his name and will and 
power so gloriously and brightly known to us,) in Christian countries, it 
is most true that vice has been driven, by the light of the Gospel, into 
greater obscurity; that good examples are less uncommon and more 
powerful; and that, as the grace of God has been more richly given, so 
its fruits have been fairer and more abundant; and have exerted a power 
of opinion and decency over many, even of those whose hearts have been 
never thoroughly under the influence of Christian principles. Thus, 
mankind, in general, are wiser and better in England, at this day, than 
they appear to have been among the old Romans and Jews, or than 
they now are among the idolaters of India. The more detestable and 
outrageous Vices are not so often, and not so boldly practised with us as 
with them; and it cannot be said, that the popular feeling of our country 
takes pleasure in those who do such things. 

“ But, with all this improvement, and, as I have already said, T thank- 
fully allow it to be avery great one; with all this improvement, enough, 
and more than enough, of wickedness, enongh of secret, enough of daring 
and open and fashionable wickedness remains among us, to take from us 
all occasion of boasting, and to justify, to their fullest extent, the 
charges brought by the apostle against unregenerate man; and to show 
plainly, that, even in Christian countries, and among those who call 
themselves Christians, there are many having ‘ a form of godliness, but 
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denying the power;'—many, who have ‘ fallen away from their first 
love’ and grace received; many who are still ‘in the bond of iniquity, 
and gall of wickedness ;’ that all are but too worldly, too carnal, too 
careless of God and good things; that all have abundant reason to hum- 
ble themselves before Him, as miserable sinners; as having ‘ erred and 
strayed from his ways like lost sheep;’ as having ‘ left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and done those things which 
we ought not to have done.’ If, indeed, we doubt the sinfulness of 
mankind in general, we have only to look at our neighbour; if we 
doubt our own sinfulness, we have only to examine, fairly and freely, 
our own bearts and behaviour; nor can we fail to come to the same con- 
clusion with the prophet Isaiah, in the chapter which I am now endea- 
vouring to explain to you, that ‘judgment is far from us, neither doth 
justice overtake us ;’ that we may ‘look for judgment, but there is none ; 
for salvation, but it is far from us ;’ and that we can hope for no pre- 
server, nor ‘ intercessor, but the arm of the Lord, and his righteousness 
only.’ 

“ It is thus that Scripture always leads us to a consideration of the 
comforts and hopes of the Gospel; by first laying before us the dark- 
ness and crimes, the fears and the dangers of our natural condition ; and 
by proving, that, in ourselves, we have neither strength, nor life, nor 
hope; but only in the free mercies of God, through his Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer. 

“* My brethren, this is a truth of the most gonens and practical 
nature. It is a truth, which, if duly and carefully kept in mind, will 
show forth its consequence in all that we do, or say, or think ; which 
will make us humble towards God; meek and merciful towards man- 
kind; and will, above all, fill our hearts with unbounded love and thank- 
fulness towards that blessed Lord, whose mercy and merits have opened 
to us an escape from hell, and an entrance into Paradise. A knowledge 
of our own fallen condition by nature, and a recollection of the many 
sins and infirmities, which still cleave to, and defile, the very best of us, 
will effectually keep us from indulging in vain thoughts of our own 
goodness, our own holiness, our own proficiency in grace and faith, and 
in the favour of the Almighty. The offender, who is kneeling before 
his judge for pardon, has little time, bas little heart or inclination, to 
run over the beadroll of his own fancied merits; or to demand reward, 
when he feels his need of forgiveness. ‘ God, I thank thee, that | am 
not as other men are !’—may flow very naturally from the lips of one 
who knows not his own condition ; but, believe me, there is no one who 
diligently searches into his own works, his own thoughts, and inmost 
sentiments, who will not feel himself not only inclined, but compelled 
to smite his breast, and say, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner!’ ”— 
vol. i. p. L16—119. 


What may we suppose to have been the practical effect pro- 
duced on the audience at Hodnet, from these words on the Para- 
ble of the Sower? That which Quinctilian lays down is well ex- 
emplified. “ Quidquid loquemur, ubicunque, sit pro sua scilicet 
portione perfectum.” 


“ The first kind of men to whom the Gospel is preached in yain, are 
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they, from whose hearts, while they hear the word, the devil takes away 
the knowledge and feeling of those truths which might else have moved 
their souls to faith and repentance, and might have brought forth, in 
their conduct, the fruits of holiness and life without end. This is what 
Satan is ready to attempt with all men; and he is generally most suc- 
cessful with those whom our Lord compares to the public and beaten 
path ; who pass their lives entirely in the world ; whose hearts are har- 
dened with that sort of experience which a continued round of company 
and conversation produces; and where, consequently, the furrows of 
a good education, even where such has been afforded them, are beaten 
into a smooth and level surface, which is easy to pass over; but into 
which nothing sinks, and on which the gracious dews of heaven descend 
in vain. When such as these attend the house of God, it is the object 
of the devil to keep them from attending seriously to what is passing 
there, by filling their heads with unseasonable recollections of the world 
and worldly things, by drawing off their eyes and their thoughts to any 
object, how trifling soever, rather than to the will of God and their own 
eternal happiness. You will see the eyes of men like these wandering 
round the building of the church, or the faces of the congregation, sel- 
dom resting in one place, and never, even for a moment, marked with 
that seriousness which becomes a penitent sinner, in the peculiar pre- 
sence of his Saviour and his God. They whisper to their neighbours ; 
they turn over the pages of their books; or, if they seem composed and 
thoughtful, their thoughts, it is to be feared, are all engaged with those 
trifles, or that business, in which only they are accustomed to seek for 
happiness. When the service is over, ask them what they have heard, 
and they will not be able to give a reasonable answer. Satan has 
taken the word out of their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. 
To men like these it may be of use, perhaps, to consider, that whatever 
worldly or wicked, or foolish thoughts arise in their minds, thus unsea- 
sonably, are, in truth, no less certainly visitations of the evil spirit, than 
if they could behold his wings waving over their heads, and his talons 
snatching from their souls those truths, on the knowledge of which their 
eternal salvation may, perhaps, depend. ‘The danger of their situation 
may, perhaps, compose their minds to that calm fixedness, that fear of 
God, and reverence of His word, which the tempter must ever assault 
in vain; and the thought of heaven or hell may be employed to scare 
off the spoilers from their prey.”—vol. i. p. 142—144. 


* We cannot help giving the two annexed extracts,—they will 
speak for themselves: 


** Whatever my faith or knowledge may be, saith St. Paul, and how- 
ever I use them to the conversion of others, though I preach the Gospel 
with the tongue of men and angels, yet if my preaching do not flow 
from a desire to do good, from a love of my brethren, I am like sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. The sweet or lofty sounds which such 
musical instruments offer, may move the passions of those who hear 
them; but the drum, or the cymbal, remains itself unaffected. The 
brass hears not the music, which so deeply affects the multitude; and 


though the soldier may glow with patriotic ardour, the trumpet, which 
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rouses him, partakes not his valour. And thus it is with him who, while 
he preaches to others, is himself a castaway. He may Be and speak 
well and satisfactorily —of faith, and righteousness, and a judgment to 
come; but if he only speaks to show his own talents, if his sermon is 
not prompted by a desire to bring salvation to his hearers, if, in short, 
he preaches from any other motive than charity, his hearers may indeed 
be ene by his means; but, for himself, he surely cannot be profited.” 
—vol. i. p. 156. 


“* But, in truth, if we do our best in our station, and commit, in hum- 
ble faith, the issue of the whole to God, we may be sure that our exer- 
tions, however small,—our alms, however scanty,—(provided we can do 
no more,) will not be thrown away. I have myself been sometimes 
astonished, when I have seen, or read, of the mighty good, which has 
arisen from small beginnings, accompanied by the blessing and favour of — 
the Most High.* But, in giving our alms, we cannot tell, or calculate, 
—for no one knows, but God,—how much good even a widow's mite 
may do. A single warm and comfortable meal, given to a poor neigh- 
bour, in a time of distress, may, by its consequences, be the means of 
saving a family.¢ It may seem strange; but what if this man were, 
even then, almost worn out with want and toil, and if such timely nou- 
rishment have prevented his falling sick, and preserved him in a capacit 
to labour ;—are not then his own and his family’s lives sustained by it 
or what, if such a small relief came at a moment, when-his heart was 
growing hard with distress; and when he was tempted to take to bad 
courses, { for support ;—may not a soul have been saved for ever, by our 
means? Qh, it will be a glorious sight, when the books of Providence 
are laid open before our eyes;—to see by what secret springs, what 
humble exertions, what meek and modest charities, the happiness of 
families, the support of nations, the great machine of the world itself, 
have been regulated and influenced:—to witness how God’s Providence 
may have given power and energy to the alms of a widow; or to the 
silent prayers of those who had prayers only to bestow; or how a cup of 
cold water given in the name of Christ, shall, in nowise, lose its re- 
ward.” —pp. 216, 217. 

We now pass on to make a few extracts from the second vo- 
lume. The first we shall make conveys to the unlearned ina 
simple way, not only instruction, but that comfort also which 
makes the heart to leap for joy,—neither do we know where the 
learned would be better taught. It is from the sermon on Dives 
and Lazarus. 

“ Now, to explain this point, which pg a sage exceedingly many 
pious and learned men, it is necessary to tell you, that in the ancient 

* « God lays the foundation of great works, in despised and self-despising instru- 
ments ; ‘ in a day of small things,’ and, as it were, in a ‘ grain of mustard seed,’ that 
he may have the greater honour.”— Bishop Reynold’s Works, vol, iv. p. 337, 

t This, from the vividness and life of the wording, looks very like an illustration 
drawn from parochial experience. There are many such in these volumes, 


¢ Probably the verses of the Proverbs—‘ the words of Agur”—were in the writer's 
thoughts.—-xx3. 8, 9, 
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language of the Scripture, there are two very different places mentioned 
under very different names; the one called Gehinnon, or Tophet,—the 
other Hades, or Sheol. Both these are called Hell in English; but, 
I think, improperly; as Gehinnon is that dreadful lake, burning with 
brimstone and fire, into which both the souls and bodies of the wicked 
will be thrown, after the general judgment and resurrection of the last 
day, and after this world and all its elements shall have melted away 
with fervent heat; while Hades is described as a hollow place below the 
earth, in which the souls of all men shall abide, while separated from 
their bodies, and while waiting for the day of judgment. Of that place 
then, and of its different regions, a description is here given; and 
though the words of Christ are certainly not to be understood in a grosser 
bodily sense, yet, as we may be sure, that He would not, even in a para- 
ble, give us a false idea of the other world, we may learn hence, that, 
immediately after death, the soul of man does not, as some have fancied, 
sleep till the day of judgment; but that it is immediately carried, either 
to a place of pain, or to a place of pleasure, (such pain, and such plea- 
sure, as spirits are capable of feeling,) both which should appear to be 
situated under the earth, and to be divided by a mighty gulf from each 
other. In the one of these, which is called Paradise, the spirits of the 
good remain in joy and hope. Here it was that the penitent thief on 
the cross was promised, that his soul should pass, the very day of his death ; 
thither the soul of Christ himself descended, while His body remained 
in the sepulchre; and it is this common abode of all departed souls 
which we mean, when we say, that He descended into hell; for that the 
blessed Lord went down into a place of torment, it would be wild and 
wicked to imagine. In the other of these wide regions, which must be 
the place more properly called Hell, all those abide, whose hope of mercy 
is past, and to whom there remaineth but a fearful expectation of judg- 
ment to come, and a lamentable recollection of the time which they 
have misspent on earth. Of these regions,—this place of happiness, 
and this dungeon of misery,—it hath not pleased the Almighty to give 
us further knowledge: and even these opinions,—though founded, as 
I verily think, upon the plain word of God,—must be received with 
caution, as they are uttered, God knows, with doubt, humility, and fear. 
* It is not necessary for us to know the secret things of the world to 
come : but it is most necessary, that we always keep in mind that there 
is a world to come, where fashion passeth away ; where rich and poor 
are on the sane level ; and where faith, and good works, and alms, and 
prayers, alone can give us entrance into Paradise, or deliverance from the 
jaws of Hell. We cannot think of these things without being serious : 
It is impossible for us to look, even a little way, into that darkness which 
follows the grave, without withdrawing our thoughts from the toys and 
trifles of this world, whose value is mouldering away so soon, and whose 
noise and clamour will soon be swallowed up in silence. How do 
worldly honours come to an end, when the spirit hath unclothed 
itself of its fleshly robes, and goes in naked apprehension, to wait its 
concluding sentence. How do friendships and loves of sinners close, 
when those who loved each other best on earth, have the great gulf 
between them, or are doomed together to a dreadful communion of fire. 
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“ But how different are the feelings of the pious and hopeful believer, 
in looking to the land of souls! To him there shall arise up a light in 
the darkness: to him shall hope and happiness open the gates of Para- 
dise, where he shall pass his happy time with the good and wise men of 
every age of the world ;* with his parents and his virtuous friends who 
are gone before, in constant expectation of the goodness of the Lord ; 
und of that day, when a nobler Paradise shall invite him to its bowers; 
when his body, glorified and made immortal, shall reclothe his soul in 
perfect beauty ; and when he shall be admitted to behold the brightness 
of that God, from whose face the heavens and the earth shall flee away. 

“‘ This is the promise made to us in Scripture: a promise confirmed, 
not only by Moses, and the prophets, but by the very evidence which 
the rich man desired that bis brethren might receive—the resurrection 
of a greater man than Moses, from the dead! Him let us hear; let us 
believe Him’; and in true repentance, and in lively faith, let us hope 
that he who pardoned the crucified but repentant robber, may open to 
us, by His merits, the eternal gates of Paradise.”—vol. ii. pp. 37—40. 


How many are they who, in the words of our English Homer, 
are “ laughing aloud, but racked with deep despair!” How often 
is he to be found Ex wv broxcpdiov If such there 
were in Hodnet church, how must they have returned home, ac- 
knowledging that the written word of God, uttered by mortal 
mouth, is strong and powerful, and mighty to pull down the 
strongholds of sin, on hearing such words as these which follow : 


“‘ Many, many, are there, whose outward condition is the object of 
envy to half mankind, who would give up all their dazzling splendours 
for a single night of sweet sleep or a single day of quiet conscience ; 
whose exaltation above the rest of mankind, is, in truth, a part of their 
chastisement ; whose desires have been granted, and leanness sent withal 
into their souls ; and who have been set in the high and slippery places, 


* Many of our readers (in connection with this subject) may be pleased to see 
some lines of Southey’s which have never appeared but in the Autobiography of Sir 
Egerton Brydges,—an extraordinary book, however egotistical. Lovers of the 
‘* artes ingenue” are much indebted to the “ private press at Lee Priory in Kent.” 
The lines alluded to are these,—and it is to be observed, that they are incomplete. 


1 3 

My days among the dead are past, My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
Around me Thehold, live on long-past years ; 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, Their virtues love ; their faults condemn, 


The mighty minds of old: Partake their hopes and fears: 
My never-failing friends are they, And from their lessons seek and find 
With whom I converse day by day. Instruction with a humble mind. 

2 ; 4 
With them I take delight in weal My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

And seek relief in woe ; My place with them will be, 

And while I understand and feel And I with them shall travel on 

How much to them I owe, Thro’ all futurity ; 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. That will not perish with the dust. 


See Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 272. 
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that their wretchedness might be so much the more visible to others, or, 
at any rate, more keenly perceptible to themselves.” —p. 74. 


Wishing to give one or two extracts from the latter part of this 
volume, we are obliged to pass by the striking way in which Heber 
dwelt on the histories of the Old Testament. We would parti- 
cularly, however, refer our readers to the history of David’s sin, 
in Sermon xxxvii. in which, by the by, what is said of idleness, 
(and all how true!) is to be found in South, vol. iv. p. $43; 
to the history of Jeroboam and Ahab, in sermons xl. and xlii., 
and to what is said of Jehu’s character in sermon xliv. though it 
is possible some may think what is said in the latter sermon, 


rather above the comprehension of a country congregation, ‘This, 
however, is not. 


“ Nor is this all; the task of executing God’s anger on sinners, would, 
toa good man, be not only painful and odious, but it would also be often 
dangerous. He who was once accustomed to inflict pain on others, as a 
matter of duty, would be likely, by degrees, to find an unholy pleasure 
in the act, and to become the persecutor and oppressor of his brethren, 
not for God's sake, but for his own. Nor can we wonder, therefore, 
that He, who will not lead his people into temptation, should choose 
for the most part, the rods of his anger, and the instruments of his 
righteous judgments from among those, who are not called by his 
name; and who are already filled with the leading elements of rage and 
bitterness ; nor that such a — as Jehu, was taken as a fit agent to 
destroy the house of Ahab, Such men as these, indeed, are to the moral 
creation of God, what storms and tempests are to the natural: it is by 
the whirlwind and by the hurricane, not by the gentle breeze, that the 
air is purified from the Se 193, 194.* “Even in the 
highest orders of creation, they are not His good angels to whom God 
assigns the necessary parts of accusers and tormentors. The toils of the 
princes of the Seraphim are confined to the more pleasing charge of 
ministering to the wants, and warding off the dangers, and assisting 
the prayers of the heirs of salvation ; while it is Satan who has the task 
to which his malice best adapts him, of proving the faith, and of exer- 
cising the patience, and of avenging the crimes of men, as their tempter, 
their persecutor, their adversary. What wonder then that the Almighty, 
when he desires to cut off an incorrigible offender, should choose his in- 
struments from among those whose tempers are fitted to acts of severity ; 
and whose furious passions, like those storms which the heathens feigned 
to murmur in their parent cave, till a breach was made for their passage, 
rush violently and with blind rage, through whatever channel the Al- 
mighty sceptre opens for them.”—pp. 192, 193. 


With the two annexed extracts, each characteristic, we are 
obliged to conclude our extracts from the second volume. 


* This, in Heber’s sermons, as will be scen by reference to the pages, precedes 
the former extract, but it suits these pages to place it as it is here placed. em 
what is bere said with the remarks of Jeremy Taylor; ** God hath many ends of Pro- 
vidence to serve by the hands of violent and vicious men,” &c, &c.—vol. v. p. 554. 


| 
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“ Christianity is no solitary concern to any of us, We must neither 
hope, nor grieve, nor rejoice, nor tremble, each man for himself, and 
without heeding what may befal his neighbour. We are more than 
neighbours ; we are all one family, which, whether in heaven, or in 
earth, whether among the saints who reign in glory, or among the saints 
who yet sojourn in the valley of temptations and tears, is named by ane 
common name, united by one common interest, washed by one common 
baptism, purified by the same precious blood, and whose prayers should 
mount up together in the same sweet savour before our common Father and 
Lord! To the performance of outward works of charity, it is not every 
one who hath power or opportunity. We cannot all give alms; we 
cannot all preach the Gospel ; we cannot all, by wisdom and eloquence, 
warn the sinner of the erroy of his ways; but our lips, our hearts, our 
faith, our love may all be brought into the common stock of supplication ; 
and the weakest of us all may pray for those whose wants he cannot re= 
lieve, and whose pride may scorn his reproof or counsel, Nor is it to 
others only that our prayers may thus be serviceable, Those, for whom 
we accustom ourselves to pray, we cannot help saving and the more we 

y for others, the more we shall be disposed to realize that character of 

RETHREN,* by which our Master’s household should be known ; and 
to give its full effect to that sublime invocation, in which all mankind are 
taught to address the maker of all, OUR FATHER, which art in hea- 
ven !"—pp, 253, 254. 

“ But the instruction to be drawn from those words (Matt, xxii, 21,) 
is not to be limited to the public affairs of nations; or to the relative 
obligations of religion and government, In this world there are many 
Cesars; and our king, our country, our wives, our children, our friends, 
our business, and our worldly interests, all with whom we acknowledge 
a connection, or which, in this world, call for our exertions, or our care 
—are all implied in the one command of rendering to Cesar the things 
which are Caesar's, Not only as prudent men, not only as endowed with 
natural affection, are we bound to be active and diligent in the per- 
forming of our your) duties ; and in rendering honour, tribute, obe- 
dience, fatherly care, love and charity, to our sovereign, to our superiors, 
to our families, to our kindred, to our poor; but, as Christians, we may 
“not, and must not, neglect them; since, though these are called worldly 
duties, yet it is our duty to our neighbour, commanded in the same 
breath, and upbuilt on the same authority as the duty which we owe to 
God. When, therefore, you meet with men of high pretensions to faith 
and holiness, in whose lives this faith and holiness do not shine forth to 
warm and cherish their brethren ;—if you meet a zealot in religious 
matters, who is careless of his duty to his king and country, unkind to 
his friends, and idle in his worldly business, be sure that this man’s re- 
ligion is far too imperfect to be acceptable to God, God will not splitt 

* A beautiful instance of Christian brotherhood may be seen in Acts, ix. 17, where 
Ananias, taught of the Lord, addresses the late persecutor of the brethren by the 
affecting appellation of, BROTHER SAUL, 


t Jeremy Taylor speaks of certain people who threw down and broke the tablets of 


Moses, and picked up, to keep, those pieces and fragments which suited their carnal 
nature best, 
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and separate his commandments ; he will not suffer us to obey any two 
or three which we choose, and leave the rest unattended to. He, who 
bids us render to God the faith and honour due to Him, requires also at 
our hands, that the ties and duties of the world should, in no case, be 
overlooked and forgotten. Away, then, with those who pretend that a 
faith alone in the merits of the Son of God has power to lead usto heaven ! 
Neither our faith, nor our prayers, nor our miracles, had we the power 
of working them, could set us free from a single duty of those which we 
owe to our neighbours. ‘ If any man bridle not his tongue, that man’s 

religion is vain if any man do not labour to provide for his own, that 
Christian is worse than an infidel.’ 

“ It is then a fatal error to suppose that our strictness in rendering to 
God the things which are God's, can justify us in neglecting those 
things which belong to Cesar. But it is an -equally deplorable, and 
still more common, mistake to fancy that, by leading mere harmless and 
useful lives in this world, by being industrious, civil and sober in our 
dealings with men, we may be excused from the faith, the holiness, and 
the prayers, which properly belong to God the Almighty. For, how, 
my friends, can we, in common sense, expect that God will suffer us to 
make any such compromise, or that He will allow us to neglect Him, 
becanse we are upright in our dealings with mankind ? 

“ What should we ourselves say to a favourite son, who was always 
undutiful to his parents, yet well behaved to every one besides? Should 
we excuse him for his ingratitude to ourselves, because he made himself 
useful to others? or, should we not rather say, that the unkindness 
which he showed to those who most strongly claimed his affection, was 
aggravated and made worse by the general good character which he sup- 
ported in other things? ‘ ‘To others,’ might the wretched parent exclaim, 
* to others my son is kind; to me alone, hard and undutiful ; and every 
good action which he does to his neighbours, only serves to increase the 
bitterness of the conduct which he maintains towards me!’ Exactly 
such are those who boast themselves in the kindness of their hearts, and 
in the accuracy of their dealings among their brethren of earth ; while 
God alone, the great Parent and Benefactor of all, receives no share 
whatever of their love, their honour, and their thankfulness. 

** My friends, while you are careful and troubled about many things, 
forget not the one thing needful. While you are zealous for your king 
and country, forget not Him by whose almighty blessing that country 
and that king must stand, While you are labouring hard for the sup- 

rt of your families, cease not to pray, that God would make your 

abour prosperous! While you are anxious to pass honestly through the 
world, and to render to every man his lawful due, recollect, that you 
yourselves, your hearts, your affections, your faith, and your prayers, are 
the purchased property of Christ. Our bodies bear the stamp of his 
image ; our souls are redeemed by his blood ; our hearts are prepared 
temples, where the Holy Ghost should dwell; and our best love, our 
warmest gratitude, our purest and most ardent services, are all too little, 
when we seck to pay the debt of a Christian to his Creator and Re- 
deemer, and to render unto God the things which are God’s, 
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“That we may so love Him, and so strive to keep His command- 
ments, as that we, who now bear his earthly image, may be superscribed 
with the promises of the Gospel, and bear, at length, in our immortal 
bodies, the image of God eternal in the heavens, may He grant, whose 
purchased flock we are, and who shall claim us as his own in the great 
day of final reckoning.”*—p. 352—355. 


None, probably, will lament to find so long and so beautiful 
an extract in these pages. We must now take a passage or two 
from the third volume. The first we hit upon relates to the con- 
version of St. Paul :— 


“In the first place, the history of St. Paul’s conversion can hardly be 
noticed, even by the least attentive hearer or reader, without very solemn 
reflections on the freedom and riches of God's grace, which could turn 
so quickly and so completely the persecutor into an apostle, and bend 
his heart and stubborn will to do and suffer all things, for a cause to 
which he had so long done all the injury in his power. But while we 
thus wonder at the secrets of divine mercy, and acknowledge the abso- 
lute necessity of God's spirit to turn man from the error of his ways, 
und to open his eyes, that he may see the things belonging to his peace, 
shall we not do wisely to ask ourselves if we have never felt the same 
spirit by which Paul was sanctified, working with like blessedness, 
though not in a manner equally miraculous, to amend our hearts, and 
save our souls from the destroyer. Have we felt no rising sense of 
guilt, no strange perception of the happiness which God's people inherit, 
no inward wish that we might partake with them in the blessings which 
Christ’s blood bestows, no weak and struggling inclination to amend our 
ways, and to give ourselves up to his service? O! as you would have 
mercy shown to your souls in the day of wrath, harden not your hearts, 
nor stop your ears, against these gracious feelings! They are the voice 
of the same God who spake to Paul, in his way to Damascus: and he 
who despiseth that voice, despiseth the Lord who died for him.”—vol, 
iii. pp. 48, 49. 


The subjoined short, but painfully true passage, is from the 
sermon on St. Luke’s day,—Antioch’s beloved physician, whose 
praise is in the Gospel :— 


“ Tt is a fatal mistake to suppose, that there can be no apostacy from 
Christ where we are not absolutely called on to deny his name, or to 
burn incense to an idol. We deny our Lord, whenever, like that Demas 
who is named in my text (2 Tim. iv. 10), we, through love of this 
present world, forsake the course of duty which Christ has plainly 
pointed out to us. We deny our Lord, whenever we lend the sanction 
of our countenance, our praise, or even our silence, to measures or opi- 
nions which may be popular or fashionable, but which we ourselves be- 


* We have not space to extract the remarks so plainly and so simply put in vol. ii. 
p- 378, 379, on the translation of the Hebrew Jehovah, in our version by tax Lonn ; 
ut they are well worth turning te, 
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lieve to be sinful in themselves, or tending to sin. We deny our Lord, 
whenever we forsake a good man in affliction, and refuse to give counte- 
nance, encouragement, and support to those who, for God’s sake, and for 


the faithful discharge of their duty, are exposed to persecution and 
slander." —pp. 97, 98. 


How beautiful is what is said of the saints in the sermon on 
the Saints’ Day! How is it brought home to ourselves !— 


“ Let us recollect who those were whose virtues we thus despair of 
imitating, and by what help it was that they have attained to such a 
height of blessedness. They were men like ourselves—weak, ignorant, 
and sinful men, who felt, as much as we do, their want of power to 
serve the Lord; and who sought, as we may do, His grace to guide and 
strengthen them. ‘They, who gave up all worldly riches for the sake of 
the Gospel, were, by nature, as fond of wealth as we, who grudge to 
God what he claims from us for His Church and for the poor. They, 
who resisted all temptations which the devil and the flesh could hold 
forth, were endued with the same capacities of enjoyment, the same 
passions, the same natural weakness of resolution, as we, who talk so 
much of being unable to withstand the persuasion of wicked friends, or 
the whispers of wicked appetites. ‘They, who cheerfully bore affliction, 
bonds, and death, for the Gospel, were as sensible of pain, of hunger, 
and of cold, and as fond of life, as we can be, who murmur under every 
slight disease, who make the least possible inconvenience a reason for 
neglecting our duty ; whom a little shower can keep back from Church,* 
or a little worldly damage seduce to falsehood or desertion of our prin- 
ciples, The more, then, we admire their victory, the more should shame 
forbid us to give way, under such trifling difficulties as God usually 
thinks fit to try us with; and the more earnestly should we seek, by 


every appointed means, for that grace by which we, like they, shall be 
made more than conquerors.”—pp. 110, 111. 7 


We have only space left for one more extract; that, however, 
is a searching one :— 


“ The history of the Jews is given us, in the Bible, for our example, 
as well as for our instruction ; and, while we wonder at their blindness 
to the truth, and at that hardness of heart, which was proof alike against 
the miracles, the mercy, and the judgments of God, we skould ourselves 
take good heed, that we do not, in certain respects, resemble them. We 
too, perhaps, or many of us, at least, have had warnings from God, by 
which we set no store ; mercies, for which we have given no worthy 
thanks ; judgments, which have had no power to terrify us into repent- 
ance ; and we ourselves may have cause to fear that, like the Jews, our 
day of grace may be drawing to an end; and that, forasmuch as we 
hardened our hearts against those things which belonged to our peace, 
those things may, henceforth, be hid from our eyes, and the Lord, whom 
we would not permit to save us, may depart from us, perhaps, for ever. 


* The same excuses are alluded to in vol. i, p. 210—262, and might be applied to 
every congregation. 
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The sin of the Jews—that sin, at least, for which our Saviour is here 
reproving them (Matt. xxiii. 37)—consisted in an obstinate disre 
to their own salvation, a blindness to the means of grace afforded, and 
an unwillingness to forsake their darling sins, even when called upon by 
Him who spake as never man spake, in whose person shone all the 
wer and brightness of his Father bodily. And are not we also, my 
rethren, both called by Christ and taught by Him? These glorious 
words of the Gospel read to you every Sabbath-day, and which there 
are few who, if they were anxious to improve the opportunities which 
God has given them, might not study in private,—these sermons, which, 
however little value they possess in themselves, do yet, if 1 know my 
own heart, convey to you faithfully the doctrine of the Scriptures; that 
Holy Spirit which you feel within you, and which testifies against every 
act and word displeasing to the God of heaven,—are not these the 
means whereby Christ, even now, instructs the world, whereby He calls 
us to repentance, and most lovingly promises us pardon ? t us not 
antarilies the privileges which we enjoy! God, who in sundry man- 
ners spake unto the fathers by the progsetts hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son. Many prop ts and kings have desired to 
understand the mysteries of love and wisdom, which are now, through 
Jesus Christ, made plain to the simplest believer; and if we blame the 
Jews, who knew not Christ to be their appointed Saviour, while, as yet, 
He was obscured by the form of man, and y the lowliness of his worldly 
condition, of how much severer punishment may we apprehend our- 
selves to be worthy, with whom not only the blameless life, but the 
meritorious death and sufferings of the Messiah plead in vain; who, 
professing to believe that Christ is in very truth the Saviour which should 
come,—that He died for us,—for us is now interceding at the right hand 
of His Father,—yet neither love Him truly as the friend of man, nor 
fear Him, as it becomes us to fear the Judge of the World, —who neither 
follow His example, nor obey His commandments,—who, by our evil 
lives, disgrace the religion of which we are outward members, and renew, 
by our shameful sins, the pain and disgrace of our Heavenly Master’s 
crucifixion? The Jews put Christ to death; we put the Church, which 
is his mystical body, to shame; we rend it by our violent passions; we 
defile it by our indecent actions ; we make the worthy name, whereby we 
are called, to be evil spoken of among the heathen ; we do every thing 
in our power to give pain to our Lord, and to make the sufferings use- 
less, which He has, for our sake, endured; and can we, dare we stand 
in the temple of God, and wash our hands, like Pilate, and maintain 
ourselves guiltless of the blood of this just Person, and give thanks to 
God that we are better than the Jews ?”—p. 176—179. 


With these extracts we close the volumes, for the present, of 
the lamented Heber—often about to open them again (God 
willing) for our own edification. And if any one, on referring to 
them, shall be surprised at the little idea we have given of their 
intrinsic merit, from such portions as could be extracted uncon- 
nectedly in a Review,—if any should say, as did Queen Sheba, 
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of the wisdom and prosperity of Solomon,* Behold, the half was 
not told me, we readily admit the truth. Happy was the man of 
Hodnet, happy (had they but known it) were the congregation 
committed to his trust, which stood continually before him, and 
that heard his wisdom! 

We turn now to the volumes of the late Augustus William Hare, 
—more homely than those of Heber, but, as as we have said, well 
fitted, no doubt, to the congregation of Alton Barnes and Alton 
Priors. But though in parts they be homely,—sometimes, possi- 
bly, too much so,—yet throughout is displayed the workmanship 
of a Bezaleel and an Aholiab, of a wise-hearted man,} “ that knew 
how to work all manner of work for the service of the sanctuary, 
according to all that the Lord had commanded.” Our first ex- 
tract is hes Sermon viii. “ Why was the Spirit sent ?” 


‘“‘ The death of Christ was to procure our pardon, and to redeem us 
from the curse of the law: the coming of the Holy Ghost is to make us 
new creatures, by giving us the strength to become so. For God does 
not force us to obey Him, whether we will or not. He ioves a willing 
and a reasonable service ; therefore he works upon our will. By every 
persuasive argument, by every tender entreaty, by every inspiring pro- 
mise, by every fearful threat, be endeavours to frighten us from wicked- 
ness, and to win us over to holiness and godliness. 

** Hence we may learn the absolute necessity of our being made new 
creatures, and renewed in the image of God. For this is the will of 
God, even our sanctification ; and God's will must be done. If Christ’s 
death proves that, without a spotless sacrifice, there: could be no forgive- 
ness for us, the outpouring of the Holy Ghost proves that, unless we be- 
come new creatures, we cannot be received into heaven. For can any 
one suppose, that so much would have been done and suffered, unless 
there had been an absolute need for it? Would the Son of God have 
humbled himself, and become obedient unto death, if we could have 
been redeemed without a price?) Would the Spirit of God vouchsafe to 
come and dwell in the polluted chambers of our hearts, if we could pos- 
sibly be saved without holiness? No, my brethren, God never worketh 
in vain. It is to cure the strain and wrench, which our nature got 
through Adam's fall,—it is to rebuild the temple of God in the heart of 
man, Which sin and Satan, by their fraud and malice, had thrown 
down,—it is for these ends that the Holy Ghost was given, therefore 
these ends must needs be of the utmost importance. We are too apt to 
say within ourselves, ‘ Christ has done all for me, therefore I need do 
nothing for myself.’ Nay, there are some, whom the devil has so utterly 
deluded, that they will even be mad enough to cry, ‘ Let us continue in 
sin, that grace may abound :’ that is, let us not be afraid of sinning, because 
Christ has bought our pardon. You know what St. Paul says, when this 
wicked thought comes across him in the course of his argument (Rom. vi. 
1). He cries out, ‘God forbid!’ as if he had said, Can such a thought, 


1 Kings, x. 7. + Exod. xxxvi. 1. 
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a thought so impious, so foolish, so thankless, find a place in any heart ? 
In like manner would he cry out against those in our times, who say, 
‘ Christ has done all, and I need not trouble my head about the matter.’ 
To them, too, he would say, ‘God forbid! drive the wicked thought 
out of your heart ; Christ did not come that you might go on sinning 
with impunity, but that you might be enabled to leave off sinning, and 
to turn to righteousness and to God. He came, as he himself tells us, 


to fulfil the will of God: and this is the will of God, even our sancti- 
fication.’ vol, i. p- 130—132. 


What follows is a word on repentance :— 


“It is impossible to press this point too strongly: so I will try to 
enforce what I have said by another parable. On the sea-shore many 
of you must know there are often rocks. Now suppose a man, walking 
among these rocks, and finding the stones painful to his feet, thinks he 
shall walk more easily and pleasantly on the smooth sand below. He 
quits the rocks, and goes down to the sands. The tide is out; the sea 
is calm ; the waves are a long way off; there can be no danger ; so he 
walks on. Presently the wind begins to arise. Still there can be no 
danger, it is only rounding that jutting cliff; there is plenty of time ; 
and then he will be safe. Meanwhile the sea comes on, gradually, gra- 
dually, wave after wave, like so many lines of horsemen in battle array, 
riding one after the other. Every moment they advance a step or two ; 
and before the man has got to the jutting cliff, he sees them dashing 
against its feet. What is he todo? On one side of him is a steep and 
rugged ledge of rocks, on the other side the sea, which the wind is lash- 
ing into a storm, is rushing toward him with all its might and fury. 
Would a man in such a plight think of losing another moment ? Would 
he stop to consider, whether he should not hurt his hands by laying 
hold of the sharp stones? Would not he strain every nerve to reach a 
place of safety, before the waves could overtake him? If his slothful- 
ness whispered him, ‘ It is of no use, the ledge is very steep; you may 
fall back when you have gotten half way; stay where you are, perhaps 
the wind may drop, or the waves may stop short, and so you will be safe 
here :’ if his slothfulness prompted such thoughts as these, would he 
listen to them? Would he not reply, ‘ Hard as the task may be, it must 
be tried, or I ama dead man. God will not work a miracle in my be- 
half ; he will not change the course of ‘the tides, and put a new and 
strange bridle on the sea; to save me from thie effects of my own lazi- 
ness. I have still a few minutes left ; let me make the most of them, 
and I may be safe; if they slip away I must be drowned.’ This picture 
is not a mere piece of fancy. Many stories are told of the risks people 
have run by the coming in of the tide, when they were straying heed- 
lessly along the sands. Some by great efforts, aided by God's good pro- 
vidence, have escaped. Others have perished miserably. Now the 
sinner is just in the situation of the man I have been speaking of. On 
one side of him is the steep ledge of repentance ; on the other, the fiery 
waves of the bottomless pit are every moment rolling on toward bim. 
Could his eyes be opened, as the eyes of Elisha’s servant were, he would 
see those fiery waves already beginning to surround him, Is this a situ- 
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ation for a man to stop in? Will any one, in such a plight, talk about 
the difficulty of repentance? Let passion cry out, ‘It is hard to deny 
oneself :’ Faith must make answer, ‘ It is harder to dwell amid endless 
burnings.’ 

“ There is one great difference, however, between the man walking 
on the sea-shore and the sinner loitering on the edge of the fiery lake. 
The former would try to climb the rocks, because they offer him a chance 
of escaping; but if we try to climb the edge of repentance, our esca 
is certain, provided we begin in time. Jesus Christ himself is standing 
on the top of that ledge, crying to us,—* Why will ye perish?’ He 
stretches out his hands to us to help us: we have only to lay hold on 
them, and we are safe. 

“ But then we must begin in time. If a man sets about climbing a 
steep cliff, when he is young and active, and has the free use of his limbs, 
he has a great advantage: the old and the crippled are pretty sure to 
fail. So it is with repentance. The young can mount the hill, if they 
set about it in good earnest, with much less toil. But they who are old 
in sin, they whose souls have become stiff through years of wickedness, 
and have grown double, so to say, by always looking eastward,—how 
can they make the efforts which are needed for such a task. Of all 
hopeless miracles, the miracle of a death-bed repentance seems to me 
one of the most hopeless.* Therefore repent in time; that is, repent 


now; for now is the accepted time; now is the day of salvation,” — 
228—231. 


The annexed extract is from Sermon xix. Christ’s Disinterest- 
edness our Pattern. 


** Again, our love should be self-denying. What is the value of ser- 
vices which cost the doer nothing, in comparison with those which cost 
him pains and trouble? It is the pains a friend will take to serve you, 
the sacrifices he will make for your sake, that prove his love to be sin- 
cere. A man may do many kind things from goodnature and easiness 
of temper; but call on him to exert himself, to deny himself, to put 
himself to trouble, to undergo a little hardship and privation on your 
account, and you bring his affection to the trial. If it stand this test, 
you may trust it. What is true of friendship between man and man, is 
> ar true of Christian love. No deed in which there is not some sort 
of self-denial, can have any right to the glorious name of a deed of 
charity. Here let me point out to you an advantage which the poor 
have in this respect, although perhaps few of them are aware of it. It 
is an easier matter for a poor man to be charitable than a rich one. 
* What! (you exclaim) bow can a poor man be more charitable than a 


* See Jeremy Taylor's sermon on ‘‘ The Invalidity of a late or Death-bed Repent- 
ance.” Works, vol. v. p. 46%, &c. But nothing is impossible with God. We may 
remark by the wey. that this sermon of Jeremy Taylor's, on Jer. xiii. 16, and that of 
Hammond's, on Matt. iii. 2, (Works, vol. iv. p. 490, &c.) have much in common. 
A hasty reader would imagine one a plagiarism from the other. But the fact is, the 
classical quotations are taken from a common source,—such as Durandus or Erasmus 
Adagia,—and used as there applied. This will explain many apparent plagiarisms in 
out elder divines. 
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rich one? when the rich man may give away his hundreds, or, if he is 
very rich, his thousands, and not miss them; while a man cannot 
even give a penny or a crust of bread, without feeling the loss; he can- 
not even go to help or nurse a friend, without forfeiting a part of his 
wages,’ e: and for this very reason—because a poor man cannot 
do any service to his neighbour without some loss, some self-denial,—it 
is easier for him to show the sincerity of his Christian love. He who 
for Christ’s sake shares his one loaf with the hungry, casts more into 
the treasury, than they who out of their abundance scatter hundreds or 
thousands they will never miss. 1 know, when one hears anybody called 
charitable, one takes it for granted that he must have plenty of money: 
and it is a very rare thing to hear poor persons so called. Yet I trust 
it is not rare for them to be-so. Piteous indeed would be the condition 
of the poor, if their poverty shut them out from the noblest privilege 
which God has bestowed upon mankind, the privilege of helping each 
other, the privilege of showing Christian charity in the various exercises 
of brotherly love. But it does not. If any of you have ever fancied 
that because you are poor, you have nothing to give, and that the duties 
of Christian cog tes not concern such as you, drive such a notion out 
of your minds. e poorest of you may do as much,—what in God’s 
eyes will be accounted as much,—as the richest can do. You of your 
erty may give your all; and they at the utmost can do no more, 
‘his, however, they may do too, They may make sacrifices in various 
ways, though not so easily as you can. They may show their love by 
giving their time, by giving their labour, by giving their thoughts, by 
giving up their tastes, by giving up their prejudices. They too may go 
orth like St. Paul; though the weaknesses of men now-a-days will 
hardly come near the graces of that holy apostle, they too may go forth 
in the service of Christ, to minister to their brethren ‘in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings and 
cold.’ That is to say, there is no outward hindrance to keep them from 
doing so. If the love of Christ burns in their hearts, as it did in his, 
they may do so. Nay, unless they do this in one way or other, unless 
ny! deny themselves for the love of Christ, and their brethren, the love 


of Christ and of their brethren has no place in their hearts,” —pp. 326— 
329. 


The following is a good specimen of such Bible criticism as 
may be edifying to a country congregation. 


“* These words (Luke, xvi. 8, 9) are from the parable of the unjust 
steward ; and there are two parts in them by which, owing to a want of 
clearness in the translation,* many persons have been a good deal puz- 


* Ordinarily it will not be wise, before a country congregation, to question the 
correctness of our translation. They will misunderstand on such a point, It would 
be better to say that our translation is almost perfect,—that there is not a single dec- 
trine in the Old or New Testament contravened either by a mistranslation or a false 
reading. 

In the New Testament, the various amount on the whole to above 30,000. 
Mills was thirty years in compiling them. “‘ Nor is one article of faith or moral pre- 
cept” (says Bentley, in his Remarks on Free-Thinking,) “ either perverted or lost in 
them; choose awkwardly as you can, choose the worst by design, out of the whole 


lump of readings.” —§. xxxii, 
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zied. How comes our Lord Jesus, they ask, to commend the dishonest 
steward? How again comes he to bid us make friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness ? or, as most readers now-a-days are likely to under- 
stand the words, to make the mammon of unrighteousness our friend ? 
If these two difficulties are removed, the parable is clear enough; and 
removed they may be in a very few words. 

“In the first place, it is not our Lord Jesus Christ, who commends 
the unjust steward, but the steward’s own lord and master; for this is 
the word we should use now-a-days: it is the steward’s master, who, 
being struck by the cleverness he had shown, commends it; just as peo- 
ple now might, perhaps, speak with admiration of the cleverness and 
skill displayed by a forger, in copying a very difficult bank-note, without 
in the least intending by so doing to justify or excuse his crime. We 
should all agree in condemning that. All would agree in saying it was 
a sad pity that the man had turned his cleverness to such a bad purpose. 
Still a person may do a bad thing in a sharp, handy manner, and we 
might praise the manner of doing it, while we utterly reprobated the 
thing itself. Just so is it with the steward’s master in the parable. 
He can never have meant to praise his servant for defrauding him of his 
rents; but he was struck with the cleverness of the rogue’s contrivance, 
and that he commended. 

“« As to the other difficulty, it arises altogether from a change in the 
meaning of the little word of; which our forefathers often used, where 
we should now say by. Thus in the Bible we often find such expressions 
as ‘taught of God,’ ‘ warned of God.’ Here, however, though in these 
days we should say, ‘taught by God,’ ‘ warned by God,’ still, as the 
words cannot mean any thing else, there is no uncertainty. But there 
are many passages in which it is otherwise, and we may easily fall into 
mistakes. For instance, when we read in the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, ‘ Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet,’—at first thought we should all take these 
words to mean, ‘ what was spoken concerning the Lord by the prophet ;’ 
whereas their real meaning is, that ‘ all this was done to the end that 
what was spoken by the Lord, through the mouth of his prophet, might 
be fulfilled.’ I have said thus much about this little word, because I be- 
lieve very few persons read the New Testament, who do not stumble at 
my text; and numbers, even among those who have bad what is called 
a good education, turn away from it in sad perplexity, unable to con- 
ceive how Jesus Christ could command them to make the mammon of 
unrighteousness their friend. And assuredly he does not so command 
them. What he bids us do, is to make friends by, or by the help of, 
the mammon of unrighteousness; tbat is, to employ the mammon of un- 
righteousness,—mark the words,—to employ that mammon, that riches, 
which is called unrighteousness, because by so many it is gained dis- 


Middleton, on the Greek Article, judiciously observes, ‘‘ The general fidelity of 
our English translation has been never questioned, and its style is incomparably supe- 
rior to any thing which might be expected from the finical and perverted taste of our 
own age. It is simple; it 1s harmonious; it is energetic; and, which is of no small 
importance, use has made it familiar, and time has rendered it sacred.” 
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honestly, and spent wickedly,—to employ that riches, which so many 
employ amiss to their souls’ hurt, in making friends to ourselves, who 
shall receive us into everlasting habitations. In other words, our blessed 
Lord commands us to make such use of our money, and of all our other 
talents, be they what they may, for the glory of God, and the good of 
our brethren, that after our death, it may please our God and Father to 


receive us into the heavenly abodes of never-ending peace and joy.” — 
pp: 395—399. 


Our extracts, we are aware, are vague and unconnected. That, 
however, was not to be avoided,—it being our wish to give one 
or two passages which might serve as a sample of the sermons 
before us. From the second volume we are sorry not to be able 
to extract some striking ‘portions,—more especially from those 
discourses which bear upon our Liturgy. All that we can say is 
—THEY ARE EXCELLENT,—and heartily do we wish that they may 
find a more general circulation than among the congregation for 
which they were written. Having a word or two to say, by way of 
caution, to those who shall be imitators of the late Mr, Hare’s style, 
we conclude these extracts with two long but very valuable ones 
from the sermon entitled “ Offences in the Ministry a stumbling- 


block to Christians ;”* one of those two sermons which show how . 


well this excellent man could have written for the learned as well 
as for the unlearned, 


* But as the religion of Christ is one harmonious whole, so likewise 
is the visible Church of England a whole, and a whole too of the same 
kind, a whole composed of various parts brought into a common centre ; 
a whole of combination, a whole, it ought to be, of harmony. Were 
we more careful to keep this in mind, we should be freer, than we now 
are, from the imputation of division. We should be less eager about 
verbal agreement, knowing that there are generally many ways of saying 
the same thing. We should be prepared to see the ministers of Christ 
differing from each other in the lights and shades of their discourses ; 
one perhaps insisting more frequently upon one truth, and his brother 
in the next parish on another truth; though both would be ready per- 
haps, if need were, to lay down their lives for both truths equally. ‘The 
prominence which under certain circumstances should be given to any 
particular doctrine, is a question of Christian prudence: and as such it 
might be well to make it the subject of friendly conference among our- 
selves. This is the best way of treating such questions; each for him- 
self being only anxious to ascertain the shortest road to the hearts and 
understandings of his parishioners, and for that purpose being ever ready 
to profit by his neighbour’s learning, or observation, or experience. 
But if these things should not divide us, much less should any difference 
of mere delivery, such as preaching with or without book, or using more 


* A visitation sermon, preached at Devizes, August 2, 183%, before the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. 
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or less gesticulation,*—pardon me for mentioning such trifles,—be made 
a matter, as I fear it sometimes is, of comment and of suspicion. Is this 
the liberty which Christ has bought for us? Let us go back to the 
Jewish bondage; if such things are to be prescribed and meted out to 
us, not by those who are over us in the Lord, but by that vague and 
tyrannous abstraction, the general opinion of this or that class of men; 
so that I am to pass as an enthusiast among the one, or a formalist 
among the other, according as I adopt this manner or that, With re- 
gard to clerical amusements again, how many offences would be spared, 
if we could only persuade ourselves, that he who joins in them mode- 
rately and discreetly, may do well! though he who can abstain from 
them in a gentle and uncensorious spirit, better; if we remembered 
on the other hand, that, however wrong it may seem to some of us to 
be intolerant of admitted relaxations, it must be more wrong to be into- 
lerant of professional strictness,—that our neighbour has at least as great 
a right to keep aloof from the world as we have to mix with it,—and 
that in every case the worst thing we can do is to judge our brother 
harshly or unnecessarily. In a word, let us make it our rule of life, to 
give our indulgence to others, and to keep our severity for ourselves. 
‘Then, all those lesser distinctions, which serve so often to perpetuate 
kr yer would soon be lost sight of; probably many of them would be 
aid aside; and the rest would be overlooked as insignificant. 

“ Even with regard to doctrines,—to rise from small things to the 
greatest,—the same principles hold good. Every one may see, I think, 
that sameness of opinion is unattainable about those darker and more mys- 
terious things which belong to the Lord our God, which human reason 
cannot fathom, and which revelation has rather hinted at than declared. 
Every one with any modesty may apprehend fartuer, that points, which 
the wisest men, the ablest, the most learned, the most pious, the most 
studious of Scripture, have differed upon, cannot be so clearly laid down 
in Holy Writ, as to make either opinion unallowable, yet, if this be so, 
surely we ought not to read the 17th Article,—for to that my remarks 
tend,—bearing in mind, as we are bound to do, the circumstances of the 
times, and how it is guarded too from popular misapprehension by the 
tone and language of the Liturgy—without feeling and admiring the 
tender prudence wherewith our reformers drew it up; without appre- 
ciating their pious caution in not going a step beyond the words of reve- 
lation, to say either less or more; without being grateful to them for 
having exprest themselves on a point so difficult with such practical and 
comprehensive moderation. ‘These surely are the feelings which even a 
slight study of that Article, if conducted in a tolerant and humble spirit, 
should beget in us; not divisions, and sharp-tongued disputations. 
Would any reasonable or kind man wish to reword that Article, so as to 
straighten the wholesome latitude which the Church at this point allows us ? 
Is it not desirable to have the road so formed, that two equally good men 
may walk abreast in it, the one on the shady side, the other on the sunny, 
leaving room in the middle for the unpolemical Christian to walk hum- 
bly and contentedly between them? or, to look at the question from an 


* Dem. de Cor, §. 68, p. 305, Ed. Reisk. 
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historical point of view, will any be bold enough to wish, that our Arti- 
cles had been framed in such accordance with either Arminian or Cal- 
vinistic notions, as that either Leighton* or Jeremy Taylor should have 
been excluded by them? Yet the Church which could hold them, is 
surely large enough, at least in doctrine, for all Catholic Protestants ; 
provided they will only consent, each, to keep his own place, and quietly 
mind his own business, avoiding curious questions, and devoting them- 
selves, if ministers, to the edification and instruction of the souls com- 
mitted to their charge.” —vol. ii. p. 505—509. 

* But it is not enough that we purify and weed our hearts from the 
germs of professional ambition, from the fibres of worldly cares, from a 
distrustful tendency to burthen our minds with anxious thoughts about 
the future; we must also clear ourselves, in these times, from imputa- 
tions the most indiscriminate and reckless, of worldliness and covetous- 
ness in the gross: ‘There are men who, if — one sparrow-hawk 
and a dozen larks, would call them all kites at least, if not vultures. By 
men of this sort, the accusation I am speaking of is urged against us 
most unsparingly ; and I fear it has been listened to sufficiently to do us 
no little mischief. Undoubtedly, it is no new charge to bring against God's 
servants, that they do not serve him for nought : but having been brought 
against us, it must be refuted. And how may that best be done? Truly 
by following the Gospel rule of overcoming evil with good: it must be 
done by opposing to the accusation proofs the most undeniable of dis- 
interestedness. ‘This is a right defence for a body of Christian ministers 
to make against a charge of this nature ; and it is a defence which will 
have full weight given to it in the minds of English people. Our coun- 
trymen, the true people of England, are apt indeed to be led astray ; 
but they are not blind, nor ungenerous, nor ungrateful; and when they 
see that we have learnt, in whatever station we are, therewith to be con- 
tent ; when they see that our wealth, such as it is, is valued by us chiefly 
as a means of assisting others ; when they see your labours of love, in 
beneficence, in teaching, in going among the poor, in spiritual and bodily 
ministrations, in every shape of active kindness ; and see, too, that you 
do all this readily and cheerfully, like men who make a business of doing 
good, they will venerate your persons and your doctrine, and learn to 
love the Church of Christ doubly for your sakes. And they will see 
these things, for their eyes are upon you. Hitherto your good deeds 
have passed comparatively unnoticed, but now the attention of the le 
has been called to them; they will be looked for, and observed, and 
acknowledged joyfully by a thousand and a thousand tongues, till the 
ignorance of foolish men is put to silence. The truth will at last be 
made to shine forth clearly, and it will show all things in their just pro- 
portions. The stumbling-blocks, which lately seemed so numerous and 
formidable, will prove to have been insignificant and few: the offence 
will cease, and the woe pronounced against it will be changed into a 
glory and a blessing. | 


* Note. “There can be no doubt that Leighton was at least a denizen of the 
Church of England. After his retirement into Sussex, he was in the habit of preaching 
in his own a the neighbouring parish churches.” 
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‘« It would be sad to think that it could be otherwise, even in a single 
instance. It would be sad to think it possible that, when the terrible 
voice inquires of us, ‘ Where is the flock that I entrusted to you?’ it 
should appear that, while we have been contending about indeterminable 
points, or seeking a richer charge, perhaps, and aiming at ecclesiastical 
distinctions,—honourable, if they come unsought to a servant of Christ, 
as a reward, but worthless and disgraceful to him if made the object of 
his exertions,—some lamb has remained unfed, some sheep has wandered 
and has perished, which might have been saved if we had been heedful. 
The thought of such a possibility (not from worldliness alone,—that is 
amongst the least common of our faults, though the oftenest imputed,— 
nor from divisions alone, but from oversight, from easiness of disposition, 
from the seductions of literature, or temporal avocations, from indolence, 
from timidity, from harshness, from want of judgment, from any single 
one of the numberless sins and stumbling-blocks which lie in the path 
of Christ’s minister), might well shake the heart of the stoutest at his 
ordination ; nay, rather woe to that heart which, at such a time, is not 
shaken by it! The dread of such an event might disquiet the death-bed 
of the best among us, were we not comforted and sustained by: Christ’s 
merits. The realization of it,—and who shall say that it may not be 
realized in his case ?—might make him sink before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and almost poison the very joys of heaven. ‘Think of hearing 
any from the midst of that miserable company on the left hand, ‘ Jf thou 
hadst done thy duty by me, I should not be here; thou hast ruined my 
soul,’ 

** But I would have you all remember, my Christian brethren, that it 
is not the ministers of our Lord alone, who are liable to be the objects 
of acry so fearful. Every parent, every guardian of youth, every head 
of a family, every friend, has opportunities entrusted to him, more or 
less, of instructing and improving some one or more of his fellow- 
creatures. And if he have neglected those opportunities, what has he to 
look to, except the prospect of a like cry. ‘ But for thy negligence 
I should not be here ; through thee am I descending into that place of tor- 
ment. 

** How, then, should we ull pray for God’s Holy Spirit, to assist us in 
fulfilling every trust, moral or religious, which may fall to us! How 
should we of the clergy more especially pray !—join, good people, in 
that prayer ; pray for us your pastors, and for yourselves also, that God 
would be pleased to watch over us, and to overrule all our doings to 
your good ; that he would prosper our labours, supply our deficiencies, 
—— our failings, and make them harmless to the souls of others; that 

e would raise us above a vain and perishable world, to a life of active 
holiness, and meek and humble brotherly love ; that he would teach us 
to avoid all offences, real or imaginary, which might hinder you in your 
Christian journey ; finally, that he would give us strength and wisdom 
faithfully to discharge all our duties as your appointed shepherds under 
Christ, feeding his flock, and nourishing and increasing it, and leading 
it through the wilderness of this world to the land of everlasting rest. 
Grant this, O heavenly Father! for the sake of thy dear Son, the chief 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.”—p. 515—519. 
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Such are the extracts which our limits will admit of, and we 
now would make a few remarks for the benefit of those,—parti- 
cularly our younger brethren,—who are likely to be imitators of 
Mr. Hare’s style. 

Now, it is well said by one of our Platonic Divines,* as they 
are called, that “ divine truth becomes many times in Scripture in- 
carnate, debasing itself to assume our rude conceptions, that so it 
might couverse more freely with us, and infuse its own divinity 
into us.” And so it is; and none can read our blessed Lord’s 
words without returning continual thanks that it is so: for therein 
are the words of eternal life, which the most uneducated of the 
people may understand, if they have only understanding hearts, 
and, what is the necessary accompaniment, hands washed in inno- 
cence. “ If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God,” (John, c. vii. 17,) is the text laid down 
by our Saviour himself. 

But then, the language of Holy Scripture when it comes to be 
handled by mortal men, must be handled with a holy fear. It 
must be approached, morally speaking, with our shoes taken off 
our feet,—it is holy ground, In other words, when we have to 
expound to the people the great doctrines of our faith, and the 
moral duties imposed upon us as Christians, we are to do it in 
as plain a way as possible, and the plainer the better; but we are 
not to humble that noble and ennobling language which in itself 
is so highly exalted, and doth so work itself into the secret cham- 
bers of our hearts, declaring there the beauty of holiness, and the 
glorious excellency of heavenly things treated in a heavenly man- 
ner. Those, indeed, who, running in a direct contrary way to 
the magnificent language of Scripture, use ‘‘ bald and hungry ex- 
pressions, mistaking them for homeliness, and for a speech to be 
understanded of the people,” have need to learn (in the words of 
Glocester Ridley) that the highest form of speech “ faints beneath 
the weight of that truth it was intended to carry.” 

Let this be borne in mind, then, by such as in youthful haste 
would imitate the language of the late Augustus Hare, and let 
them not imagine that because his language 1s homely, that there- 
fore it is easy to be followed. Far from it,—it is non usitatd nec. 
tenui pennd. It is fraught, as we have before observed, with rich 
divinity, and tempered by abundance of learning, both of the 
head and of the heart. It seems easy and plain,—yea, we could 
even imagine some unlearned ones describing it as superficial,— 
but, let such think a while, and lay to heart the secret springs his 
words will expose, and they will be obliged to swim in those 
waters wherein they thought to wade. We have reason to be- 

* John Smith, p. 182 of the Reprint. 
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lieve that the striking lines of Waller could be applied to none 


with greater justice than to Augustus Hare in the latter days of 
his parochial ministry, — 


“‘ The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made.” 


The antiqua probo in divinity is assented to in every page, and 
the old paths of our old divines, and the racy application of 
Scripture phraseology throws a freshness on each successive ser- 
mon. Those, therefore, who would think to manage their lan- 
guage as Mr. Hare did, and make homeliness of expression 
searching and edifying, must see that they be, like Apollos, 
mighty in the Scriptures,” and well furnished with that sterling 
knowledge which has but little connection with the flimsy and 
flippant superficiality of the present day. ‘Those who shall not 
do so, but be mere imitators, will but do as did “ the apes, which 
espying a glow-worm on a winter's night, gathered sticks and 
blowed themselves breathless to make them burn ;”*—whereas 
(in the words of the same author) those who shall do so, shall do 
more than the Great Magore (Mogul) was used to do, who 
weighed himself “ every year in gold, and distributed the sum 
thereof to the poor.” 

Bearing in mind the true saying, “ Decipit exemplar vitiis imi- 
tabile,” we would also particularly call upon any, who may take 
up Mr, Hare’s parable and imitate his style, to avoid what may 
appear to some beauties, whereas they are in reality peculiarities, 
—possibly very expressions which may have occurred in parochial 
visits, and have been turned to edification. As, however, it is very 
possible that such peculiarities may be followed, we would espe- 
cially warn our younger readers against them. Indeed, the style, 
on some occasions, of Mr, Hare, and in less cunning hands, 
would but appear a very sorry thing,—we mean if it were mere 
words and not chastened with his deep religious feeling and 
thorough reading. But, as we have said before, we have no doubt 
but that Augustus Hare, had he lived to publish these sermons 
himself, would have cut down the ambitiosa ornamenta, and have 
left much of the homeliness to the recollection of the parishioners 
of Alton Barnes and Alton Priors, In all other respects we have 
but to re-echo the half-wish, half-prayer, expressed in the lines fol- 
lowing, which the reader of the good Doctor Townson’s works 
will recollect as inscribed on a tablet of white marble against the 
south wall, in the Church of Blithfield, 


** Het future Rectors follow if thep can 
The bright erample of this holy man.”’ 


* Jackson’s Works, vol. i. p. 1023; vol. iii. p. 237. 
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Art. 1V.— Society in America. By Harriet Martineau. 3 
vols. Second Edition. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 


I Miss Martineau had confined herself to her favourite political 
discussions in these remarks upon American Society, we should 
have allowed them to pass unnoticed, It would have been beyond 
our province to attempt to neutralize their tendency to mischief, 
That task would have been more appropriate to others, But the 
misfortune is, that our authoress must indulge in religious specula- 
tions, and seeing that—crude and dull though they are—her lite- 
rary celebrity will obtain them access to the public, we deem it 
our solemn duty to expose their fallacjousness, ‘That duty is a 
grievous one. We shall have to speak in terms as severe as can 
be permitted to courtesy. We shall have to affirm and substan- 
tiate the charge—that her statements are neither more nor less 
than disguised Atheism, 

These volumes are written in laud of democracy—the principle 
which the particular constitution of the United States strives toem- 
body, viz. “the capacity of mankind for self-government.” Now, it 
is very obvious that such a principle, when adopted, must engender 
an extreme jealousy of the slightest control, whether economical 
or moral ; an uneasiness under the least imposition, whether of 
command or remonstrance. It will tolerate nothing prescriptive 
in intellectual belief, any more than in self-authorized legislation. 
It will recognize no rule but what it selects ; it will practise no 
virtue but what it spontaneously approves; it will receive no 
creed whose truths have been revealed, not discovered, This is 
the abstract essence of democracy—self-government. All power 
must be ¢/s manufacture. 

We have mentioned as one of its features, that it will receive 
no creed whose truths have been revealed, not discovered, This 
is natural; for the bare admission of any system for the truth 
and authority of which it must refer to some higher agency, is a 
surrender of the principle, that it has an universal capacity for 
self-government. This is an unpleasant limit to its aspirations 
after boundless freedom. It feels a painful humiliation in calling 
any one “* Master,” even though that One be Gon. 

That portion of the work before us which is allotted to Ame- 
rican Religion, will very appositely illustrate the above remarks. 
Miss Martineau is examining how far the principle of republi- 
canism, the principle of the capacity of mankind for self-govern- 
ment,” has been allowed free operation in religion in general, in 
its spirit, in its science, and in its administration, We propose 
to accompany her throughout this analysis, ‘This is her pre- 
liminary : 
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“ Religion is the highest fact in the Rights of Man, from its being 
the most exclusively private and individual, while it is also a universal, 
concern, of any in which man is interested. Religion is, in its widest 
sense, ‘ ¢he tendency of human nature to the Infinite ;” and its princi- 
ple is manifested in the pursuit of perfection in any direction whatever. 
It is in this widest sense, that some speculative Atheists have been relt- 
gious men ; religious in their efforts after self-perfection ; though unable 
to personify their conception of the Infinite. In a somewhat narrower 
sense, religion is the relation which the highest human sentiments bear 
towards un infinitely perfect Being. 

“ There can be no further narrowing than this. Any account of re- 
ligion which restricts it within the boundaries of any system, which con- 
nects it with any mode of belief, which implicates it with hope of reward 
or fear of punishment, is low and injurious, and debases religion into 
superstition. 

“ The Christian religion is specified as being the highest fact in the 
rights of man, from its embodying (with all the rest) the principle of 
natural religion—that religion is at once an individual, an universal, and 
an equal concern. In it may be found a sanction of all just claims of 
political and social equality ; for it proclaims, now in music and now in 
thunder ; it blazons, now in sunshine and now in lightning ; the fact of 
the natural equality of men. In giving forth this as its grand doctrine, 
it is indeed ‘* the rvot of all democracy ;” the root of the maxim (amon 
others), that among the inalienable rights of all men are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The democracy of America is planted 
down deep into the Christian religion ; into its principles, which it has 
in common with natural religion, and which it cei and illumines, 
but does not alter. 

‘** How does the existing state of religion (in America) accord with 
the promise ofits birth ? In a country which professes to secure to every 
man the pursuit of happiness in his own way, what is the state of his 
liberty in the most private and individual of all concerns? How care- 
fully are all men and women left free from interference in following up 
their own aspirations after the Infinite, in realising their own ideas of 
perfection, in bringing into harmonious action the functions of their spirits, 


as infinitely diversified as the expression of their features.”—vol. iii. pp. 
224, 225. 


Here is a precious specimen of “ self-government” in religion! 
This extract affirms two great momentous doctrines, the truth or 
falsehood of which we proceed to ascertain. The first is, that 
a 2 in its widest sense, is the tendency of human nature 
to the Infinite ; and, in a narrower sense, the relation which the 
highest human sentiments bear towards an infinitely perfect Being.” 
The second is, that “ the Christian religion is the root of all de- 
mocracy.” 

I, The question on which this first dogma hinges is, Whether 
religion is or is not, exclusively a matter of sentiment? We ap- 
prehend that Miss Martineau, in speaking of “ the relation of 
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human sentiments towards an infinitely perfect Being,” means 
the relation of those human emotions which are generally desig- 
nated religious, And is religion a matter of “ sentiment,” “ emo- 
tion” solely? Whatever share man’s intellect may have in the 
production of religious feelings, inasmuch as it provides them 
with truths on which to fix themselves, that share is but subor- 
dinate. And is man’s intellect, in its pure and passionless ab- 
straction, to pay no spiritual homage to an infinitely perfect 
Being? An infinitely perfect Being must be a God of “ ‘Truth” 
—truth, not merely in the sense of veracity, but of knowledge. 
On its principles he must look with ineffable complacency, as well 
as upon the fitness of emotion ; especially so, when they bear an 
immediate relation to himsélf. Doctrine, as well as sentiment, 
must be included in religion. 

The monstrous absurdity of this mawkish, sentimental defini- 
tion of religion would quickly appear to Miss Martineau, and the 
_ Socinian school of which she avows herself to be a member, if 

they would but bring against it their own latitudimarianism. No 
body of men are fonder of intellectual abstractions. All their 
theories of government, of religion, are abstractions. Abstract 
rights in regard to one another, and abstract rights in regard to 
God,—these are their watchwords. But there are no “ sentiments” 
in abstract rights ; whatever value they have, depends upon their 
truth, Cold and barren though they are in themselves, they ne- 
vertheless have the power of evoking the mightiest emotions in 
those who contemplate them; aye, m those who contemplate 
them, not as topics for selfish contest, but as doctrines of pure 
speculation. Abstract truth can be loved. We need not embody 
her in order to devote to her the fondest passions of our bosom | 
She may present herself in the bloodless, fleshless garb of num 
bers, lines, and ratios,—still she can be loved. Are doctrines, ° } 
therefore, of value in our estimate, and shall we rob the Divine 


Mind of a similar source of complacent appreciation? Is it no 
matter to him whether hideous theories of himself—vesting him 
with cruelty and bloodthirstiness—float in the brain of man, his 
creature, or whether he is thought of as most beneficent and 
just? Are we, we whose delicacy of intellectual sensibility is so 
benumbed by ten thousand prejudices, to feel indignation and 
contempt at error, and shall He regard it with indifference ? 

According to Miss Martineau, “sentiment,” originate from what 
idea it may, whether true or false, constitutes religion. 

‘* I was told of a child who stood in the middle of a grass-plot, with 
its arms by its sides, and listening with a countenance of intense expec- | ; ; 
tation, ‘to hear God’s tramp on that high blue floor.” Who would care ie 
to know what Christian sect this child belonged to; or whether to any ? 
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I was told of a father and mother, savages, who lost their only child, and 
were overwhelmed with grief, under which the father soon sank. From 
the moment of his death, the solitary survivor recovered her cheerfulness. 
Being asked why, she said she had been miserable for her child, lest he 
should be forlorn in the world of spirits: he had his father with him 
now, and would be happy. Who would inquire for the creed of this 
example of disinterested love? I was told of a young girl, brought up 
from the country by a selfish betrayer, refused the marriage which had 
been — and turned out of doors by him on her being seized with 
the cholera. She was picked up from a door-step, and carried to the 
hospital. In the midst of her dying agonies, no inducement could pre- 
vail on her to tell the name of her betrayer, and she died faithful to him ; 
so that the secret of whose treachery we are abhorring is dead with her. 
With such testimony that the very spirit of the Gospel was in this humble 
creature, none but those who would dare to cast her out for her fall would 
feel any anxiety as to how she received the facts of the Gospel. Reli- 
gion is safe, and would be seen to be so if we would set ourselves to mark 
how universal are some few of man’s convictions, and the whole of man’s 
affections. While men feel wonder, and the universe is wonderful ;— 
while men love natural glory, and the heavens and the earth are re- 
splendent with it ;—while men revere holiness, and the beauty of holiness 


beams at times upon the dimmest sight, religion is safe.”—Vol. iii. pp. 
241, 242, 


Not to undervalue the extreme beauty of these facts thus ad- 
duced, we are nevertheless compelled to disallow their application 
to religion. With the exception of the first—the child’s awe and 
curiosity—a slight attention would have shown Miss Martineau 
that they are essentially distinct from her conception of religion. 
Lofty and lovely “sentiments” though they are, they bear “no 
relation to an infinitely perfect Being.” ‘The fond disinterested 
mother’s emotion terminated in her child ;—the hapless victim’s 
fidelity terminated in her undeserving betrayer. But our object 


in this quotation is more than to show our authoress’s oversight 


of essential distinctions. We wish to point out the exclusive 
value she assigns to “ sentiment” in religion; and we trust our 
foregoing argument, that it omits “truth’—as if its possession by 
man was a matter of perfect indifference to the Deity—will esta- 
blish its absurdity. 

Moreover, such an overweening regard for “sentiment” thus 
detached, so far as its moral value is concerned, from the con- 
ception that excites it, is contradicted by all just analogies. In 
the physical relations between our sensations and the causes 
which awake them, we never, in reasoning as to the truth or 
value of the former, suffer them to be dissociated. The sensation 
of bitterness in a man whose palate is in disorder, produced in 
him by an object which in a state of health would be sweet, 1s 
invariably neglected as untrue. Do we value that man’s admira- 
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tion, who, from ignorance of true beauty and proportion, falls into 
ecstacy at the sight of what is generally considered ugliness ? 
Who cares for the applause of an auditor, without an ear for 
music, who listens with approval to tones which to all others are 
discordant, and whose nerves are soothed by combinations that 
i. upon all others as inharmonious? And can the Divine 

eing so thoroughly dissociate “ sentiments” from their causes, 
as to accept ignorant wonder as equal in value to the reverence 
of knowledge, or to love the gratitude of one who robes him with 
sensualism, and thanks him for the gratification of his lusts, as 
much as the gratitude of another who blesses “ the Father of 
Spirits” in-spirit and in truth? 

There is more cant in Heresy than there is in Methodism. Let 
us listen: “ Religion is the tendency of the human nature to the 
infinite ; and its principle is manifested in the pursuit of perfec- 
tion in any direction whatever. It is in this widest sense that 
some speculative Atheists have been religious men: religious in 
their efforts after self-perfection, though unable to personify their 
conception of the Infinite.” This is giving religion an universality 
of domain with a vengeance. ‘To say “ there is no God,” is to be 
religious! ‘To assert the eternity of fate, is to be religious! To 
deny the existence of an universal mind, because he cannot be 
personified with corresponding physical functions, is to be reli- 
gious! Numbers are infinite: how devout a man must have 
been the algebraical inventor of the “Infinite Series!” The 
particles of matter are infinitesimally divisible: Devout chemist! 
thou to whom no element can be sufficiently simple! Ambition 
is boundless: therefore it is religious. Miss + atl should 
have given us an illustration of this “ tendency to the Infinite, this 
pursuit of self-perfection in any direction whatever.” Surely there 
was an apt one at hand; even he— 


Of rebel angels ; 7 whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 
He trusted to have equall'd the Most High, 
If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in heaven.” 


Miss Martineau avows her belief in the Christian religion,— 
that is, as far as an Unitarian can be said to believe it. Where is 
her consistency, then, when she says—‘ Any account which re- 
stricts religion within the boundaries of any system, which con- 
nects it with any mode of belief, which implicates it with hope of 
reward or fear of punishment, is low and injurious, and debases 


Whose pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 7 
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religion into superstition?” This isa wicked, bad calumny upon 
Christianity: this is a disguised assertion, that it is a “low,” an 
“injurious,” a “debasing,” a “ superstitious” economy, The 
above sentence enumerates some of the principal characteristics 
of Christianity ; and did we dare attribute motives, we should be 
inclined to suggest that this very enumeration was made in order 
that the application of the inference might be the more imme- 
diate. Does not Christianity restrict religion within the boundaries 
of its system, when of those not embraced by its immunities, it 
says, “‘ the whole world lieth in wickedness?” Does it not con- 
nect it with any mode of belief, when it arrogates to itself such 
exclusiveness as to proclaim, “ There is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved?” Does 
it not implicate it with hope of reward or fear of punishment ? 
“‘ God will render to every man according to his deeds. ‘To them 
who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory and honour 
and immortality, eternal life: but unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil,—the Jew first, and also of the Gentile: But glory, 
honour, and peace to every man that worketh good,—to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile.” ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not shall be damned.” We shall be at no 
pains now to contravene the inference which Miss Martineau 
would thus subtilly apply to Christianity. We will rather avail 
ourselves of her own personal avowal of belief in imspiration. 
And we therefore call upon her either to disavow that profession, 
and to present herself as an honest calumniator, or, as a penance 
for her “ false-witness,” to prove that Christianity is neither low, 
nor injurious, nor superstitious, nor degrading. 

The God of Truth, at a vast expenditure, hath submitted doc- 
trines for our belief. He hath—agreeably even with Miss 
Martineau’s Unitarian fellow-disciples —employed the costly 
machinery of Prophets, of Miracles, of Apostles: not merely to 
announce and illustrate precepts, but to propound principles. 
In whatever light we regard Jesus Christ, if only as a teacher, 
he taught a divine philosophy as well as a divine code. He 
taught the Unity of God. He taught the immortality of the 
soul, He taught the obnoxiousness of guilt to punishment. He 
taught the resurrection of the body. ‘These he taught. We se- 
lect these rudiments because we presume Miss Martineau would 
so far acquiesce in our assertion, And would he have wasted his 
holy energies, would he have mispent hours which otherwise 
might have been employed in ethical instructions, if “ sentiment” 
had been every thing and “ creed” nought ? 
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IT. But we proceed to canvass the second doctrine, that the 
Christian religion is the root of all democracy.’ 

Miss Martineau is excessively fond of the “ Fallacia Amphi- 
boliw.” We find her speaking of democracy as a system which 
works out “ the capacity of mankind for self-government,” and 
anon of democracy as a system which works out the maxim 
“that among the inalienable rights of all men are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ;” and again, of democracy as em- 
blazoning the fact of “ the natural equality of men.” Here isa 
term, with, to use a logical phrase, three “ intentions.” For the 
life of us we know not which one to accept in the assertion be- 
fore us, “ the Christian religion is the root of all democracy.” 
Let us ‘severally accept them all. 

1. Let democracy mean the capacity of men for self-govern- 
ment: How is this a seedling of which Christianity is the root ? 
Who ever doubted it? The system which, including the whole 
human family, declares, “ ‘There is none righteous, no, not one; 
there is no fear of God before their eyes,” of course admits the 
security of human nature imposing upon herself her own restric- 
tions. ‘The system which so eulogizes the human heart as to 
affirm that “ out of it proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies,” of course admits 
that its tenautry are so peaceable and quiet, that with'ease it can 
control them, ‘The system which calls all men originally “ foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living 
in malice and envy, hateful and hating one another,” must of 
course concede that a self-governed community will abound in 
all the reciprocities of forbearance and love. Who ever read in 
“ Christianity, the root of all democracy,” these treasonable 
words—words so insulting to the rights of man—* put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates?” Blessed charter that eschews as usurpation the com- 
mand, “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” Christianity knows nought of this. She 
will not even tolerate any secular authority imposed as an ordi- 
nance by God himself. “She blazons now in sunshine, now in 
lightning that man has a capacity for governing himself !—She is 
the root of all democracy. 

2. Let democracy mean “ that among the inalienable rights 
of all men are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” or 
“ that all men are naturally equal.” In either of these senses, is 
Christianity its root ? 


We answer this, by denying the truth of both these definitions. 
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Democracy is not the sole proclaimer, either of these inalienable 
rights, or of this natural equality. Democracy is an artificial 
mode of government, as wellas monarchy, It may profess to 
constitute itself the guardian of these principles, but unavoidably, 
it is posterior to them. And so may and must monarchy be like- 
wise, They may both lay claim to the high prerogatives of hu- 
manity. But surely neither of them can claim identity with 
those prerogatives. So that though Christianity may recognize 
these rights and this equality,—until democracy proves that it 
more fully sympathizes with them than does any monarchy what- 
soever, it can claim no nearer relationship to Christianity. ‘To 
say, therefore, that Christianity is the root of all democracy— 
because Christianity, in a modified sense, is the root of these 
great principles—is to beg the question. At least, let us wait 
until it can—-which it cannot—be shown that all monarchies set 
them at defiance. 

There is a false ad captandum fallacy in this part of Miss 
Martineau’s statement. ‘There is the closest intimacy between 
these principles of inalienable rights and natural equality, on the 
one hand, and that blessed Gospel which provides us with mutual 
estimation, and declares that ‘‘ God is no respecter of persons,” 
on the other hand. ‘To insist upon the near relationship between 
these principles and Christianity, seemed to be an easy step to- 
wards insisting on the relationship between Christianity and that 
democracy which identified itself with them, And then, at last, 
to an unwary reader, our authoress thought it would be an un- 
detected transition from the one meaning she gives to democracy 
in one place, to the other meaning she gives it in the other place ; 
as if aman would be hoodwinked into the conclusion that, as 
Christianity is the root of all democracy, in admitting the natural 
equality of mankind, so it is the root of all democracy, in admit- 
ting “ the capacity of mankind for self-government.” 

“ The democracy of America is planted down deep into the 
Christian Religion.” We should like to know the sense in 
which Miss Martineau employs the term “ democracy” here. 
Is it as the vindicator of the “ natural equality of man”—when, 
according to her own confession, the majority of American reli- 
gionists refuse a communion of worship of the Universal Parent 
with the miserable, degraded, insulted slave ? when, in their esti- 
mation, a difference of colour so modifies this “ natural equality,” 
that a black man has no equal right with themselves to the same 
house of God, or to the same Bible, or to the same sacramental 
cup, or to the same Christian teacher? Or will it be more conve- 
nient to Miss Martimeau to accept “ democracy” in this place as 
conceding that among the inalienable rights of all men are life, 
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liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” Then how dares she, in 
the face of facts of her own recording—facts of slaves murdered, 
slaves enchained, slaves denied the possibility of happiness, and 
that by professed Christians, and with national sanction—how 
dares she assert that American democracy is planted down deep 
into the Christian religion? Will she so far libel Christianity as to 
declare that her soil contains so foul a tree, and that it is through 
her administration of juices and succulence to its roots “ planted 
down deep” within her bosom, that tears of blood and ignorance 
are its abundant fruits ? 

_ But enough as to Miss Martineau’s general statement of reli- 
gion. We-proceed to her next chapter, which she entitles 
“ ‘The Science of Religion.” We shall not follow her through 
her visionary projects for so separating the scientific study and 
popular administration of religion, as to allot them to different 
persons. It will be of much more consequence for us to protest 
against a theory which she holds in common with many others, 
viz. that Christianity as a matter of knowledge, is, like the 
sciences—progressive ; and that its fields are to be explored for 
the purposes of discovery. Now we hold this to be one of the 
most dangerous hypotheses that can.be assumed: It lays the axe 
to the root of the principle, that the truths of the Gospel are the 
results of Revelation, not human inquiry: that they are the rela- 
tions of a world, atid of an economy, which no mundane eye can 
independently explore. ‘The corrections of chronology may mar- 
shal its facts—they can elicit no new ones. The discoveries of 
physical science may add their testimony; they cannot add 
another to its original announcements. ll this appears to us 
to follow immediately from the term “ Revelation.” The Divine 
Being has communicated to us certain truths—if he had not, 
even the bare surmise of them had never crossed us. We should 
then have been in total ignorance—ignorance inevitable. We 
are now, however, left but in partial ignorance, but we contend 
that that remnant equally defies our powers of dissipation. 

The advocates for progressive discoveries in Christianity are 
ever guilty of eemevell, + Let us hear Dr, Channing, an 
American Socinian, from whom Miss Martineau, in this part of 
her work, is, perhaps unconsciously, plagiarizing. In an article 
on national literature, he says, 


* Religion and moral truth is indeed appointed to carry forward man- 
kind; but not as conceived and expounded by narrow minds, not as 
darkened by the ignorant, not as debased by the superstitious, not as 
subtilized by the visionary, not as thundered out by the intolerant fa- 
natic, not as turned into a drivelling cant by the hypocrite. Like all 
other truths, it requires for its full reception and powerful communica- 
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tion, a free and vigorous intellect. Indeed, its grandeur and infinite con- 
nections demand a more earnest and various use of our faculties than 
any other subject. As a single illustration of this remark, we may ob- 
serve, that all moral and religious truth may be reduced to one great 
and central thought— Perfection of Mind: a thought which comprehends 
all that is glorious in the Divine Nature, and which reveals to us the 
end and happiness of our own existence. This perfection has as yet only 
dawned on the most gifted human beings, and the great purposes of our 
present and future existence is to enlarge our conceptions of it without end, 
and to embody and make them manifest in character and life. . . + + 
Religion has been wronged by nothing more than by being separated 
from intellect ; than by being removed from the provinces of reason 
and free research, into that of mystery and authority, of impulse and 
feeling. Hence it is, that the prevalent forms or exhibitions of Chris- 
tianity are comparatively inert, and that most which is written on the 
subject is of little or no worth. Christianity was given, not to contra- 
dict and degrade the rational nature, but to call it forth, to enlarge its 


range and its powers. It admits of endless development. It is the last 
truth which should remain stationary.” ; 


How forcibly does this writer refute himself in his first dis- 
course on the Evidence of Christianity ! 


“ Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any of the circum- 
stances, principles, or feelings of the age in which it appeared. In truth, 
one of the great distinctions of the Gospel is, that it did not grow. The 
conception which filled the mind of Christ, of a religion more spiritual, 
generous, comprehensive, and unworldly than Judaism, and destined to 
take its place, was not of gradual formation. ..... ‘The suddenness 
with which the religion broke forth, ru£ marurity of the system at 
the very moment of its birth, the absence of gradual development, 
seems to me a strong mark of its Divine original... . . How was it, 
that from thick darkness there burst forth at once meridian light ? Were 
I told that the sciences of the civilized world sprung up to perfection at 
once amidst a barbarous horde, I should pronounce it incredible.” 


When the advocates of a mischievous theory will at one mo- 
ment assert of a system that “ it admits of endless development,” 
that “it is the last truth which should remain stationary,” and 
will soon after assert “ its maturity,—its arrival at the meridian,” 
we need trouble ourselves no longer with its refutation. 

Christianity, we affirm, will not admit of endless development 
in this world, It hath disclosed “ mysteries” so dark, so im- 
penetrable, as to their modes of existence, as rebuke the proud, 
self-confident explorer with “ thus far shalt thou go but no fur- 
ther.” Its truths, far from being axioms—capable of being 
constituted the basis of a science—are rather the doctrines of 
that science, so ultimate in their nature, that faith, not investiga- 
tion, must adopt them. It has been from forgetting this, and 
from so consociating revealed religion and satuied religion, (as if 
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they harmonized in the methods by which they were communi- 
cated, and therefore equally required philosophical experiment 
and induction, )—it has been from this, that Miss Martineau and 
her apostle, Dr. Channing, with the whole herd of German 
neologians, have educed a form of Christianity, as powerless and 
as anomalous as an emasculated hybrid. 

It is natural that, with views so indefinite, so unavoidably fluc- 


tuating, that our authoress should be unconcerned as to the in- 
culcations of religious education :— 


“T have witnessed sights which persuade me that the principle of 
charity will yet be carried out to its fullextent. It gave me pany to 
see the provisions made for every class of unfortunates. It gave me 
more to see young men and women devoting their evening and Sunday 
leisure to fostering, in the most benignant manner, the minds of active 
and trustful children. But nothing gave me so much delight as what 
was said by a young physician to a young clergyman, on their entering 
a new building prepared as a place of worship for children, and also as 
a kind of school: as a place where religion might have its free course 
among young and free minds. ‘ Now,’ said the young physician, ‘ here 
we are, with these children dependent upon us. Monge et us defile this 
place with the smallest act of spiritual tyranny. Watch me, and | will 
watch you, that we may not lay the weight of a hair upon these little 
minds. If we impose one single opinion upon them, we bring a curse 
upon our work. Here, in this one place, let mind be absolutely free.’ 
This is the true spirit of reverence. He who spoke these words may 
be considered, I believe and trust, as the organ of no few, who are 
aware that reverence is as requisite to the faithful administration of 
charity as to the acceptable offering of prayer.” —vol. iii. p. 260. 


We like this ; it is boldly speaking out. There is no shuffling 
here. Fancy the young physician and the young clergyman— 
both of them young scape-graces in intellectual philosophy— 
fancy them, each delivering his inaugural discourse to their infant 
disciples, Quoth the physician, “ My dear children, your intel- 
lects HERE shall be free, whatever they may be out of doors. I 
care not whether you adopt my opinions or not. J think that 
fire burns, and that if you put your little fingers between the bars 
it will make them smart. But mind you, I would not lay the 
weight of a hair on your dear little minds, in order to make you 
agree with me. In this bottle which I hold in my hand there is — 
a liquid, which J think would kill you, were you to drink it 
down. It will be lying on this desk to-day ; but mind you, I 
would not lay the weight of a hair on your dear little minds, in 
order to make you of the same opinion.” Quoth the young 
clergyman, “ My dear children, J think you have souls, you are 
not quite like horses; but that is only my opinion; God forbid 
I should lay the weight of a hair on your minds to make you 
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believe it. J think there is a great God, but pray don't believe 
it, unless you like. J think that the Bible is true, but I would 
not step across the door to induce you to think so too. No, no, 
my dear children, here you shall be free.”“—Exeunt. How 
inimitably copied from the example of one of the inspired writers 
of that YOUNG CLERGYMAN’s Bible! ‘‘ My son, keep my words, 
and Jay up my commandments with thee. Keep my command- 
ments and live, and my law as the apple of thine eye. Bind 
them upon thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine heart.” 
“Train up a child in the way he sHouLp go, that when he is old 
he may not depart from it.” 

We are sure the Americans will be, in the next generation, 
very remarkable. We augur they will copy the meek and re- 
tiring qualities which we presume Miss Martineau learnt in a 
“ normal school” of this description, and of which she gives us 
so rich a specimen as the following. We premise that, no 
doubt, not the weight of a hair was laid on her young mind, in 
order to inculcate it. Our authoress is delivering a philippic on 
the cruelty of the political non-existence of women. She as- 
sumes that some one will object that it is no cruelty, since women 
uncomplainingly acquiesce. 


Answer. ‘ But this acquiescence is only partial; and to give any 
semblance of strength to the plea, the acquiescence must be complete. 
I, ror ong, po nor acquigscg, I declare that, whatever obedience I 
yield to the laws of the society in which I live, is a matter between, not the 
community and myself, but my judgment and my will. Any punishment 
inflicted on me for the sw of the laws, I should regard as so much 
gratuitous injury ; for to those laws I have never, actually or virtually, 
assented. I know that there are women in England who agree with me 
in this; I know that there are women in America who agree with 
me in this. The plea of acquiescence is invalidated by us.”-—vol. i. 
204. 


Witness another rich result of her “ free” mind :— 


** What can a woman be or do without bravery? Has she not to 
struggle with the toils and difficulties which follow upon the mere pos- 
session of a mind! Must she not face physical and moral pain—pby- 
sical and moral danger? Is there a day of her life in which there are 
not conflicts wherein no one can help her,—perilous work to be done, 
in which she can have neither sympathy nor aid? Let her lean u 
man as much as she will, how much is it he can do for her? from how 
much can he protect her? . . . . Men are ungentle, tyrannical. They 
abuse the right of the strongest, however they may veil the abuse with 
indulgence. They want the magnanimity to discern woman's rights ; 
and they crush her morals rather than allow them. Women are, as 
might be anticipated, weak, ignorant, and subservient, in as far as they 
exchange self-reliance for reliance on any thing out of themselves. 
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Those who will not submit to such a suspension of their moral functions, 
(for the work of self-perfection remains to be done, sooner or later,) 
have to suffer for their allegiance to duty,.”"—vol. iii. p. 117. 


It is not our wish to enter on this Amazonian argument, We 
only remark that, of course, these fair ladies, who aspire to poli- 
tical existence, can have no objection to the addition of a female 
regiment to our standing army. 

The-last, and far from the least important topic in these 
volumes to which we will allude, is Miss Martineau’s Stricture 
upon Marriage, Especially at the present crisis, when our laws 
concerning marriage are undergoing so serious a modification, 
we hold it to be our duty to watch, very jealously, any doctrines 
that might undermine it as a religious institute. 

Let us hear Miss Martineau :— 


“ Of the American States, I believe New York approaches nearest 
to England in its laws of divorce. It is less rigid, in as far as that more 
is comprehended under the term ‘ cruelty.’ —The husband is supposed to 
be liable to cruelty from the wife, as well as the wife from the husband. 
There is no practical distinction made between rich and poor, by the 
process being rendered expensive ; and the cause is more easily resum- 
able after a reconciliation of the parties. In Massachusetts, the term 
‘ cruelty’ is made so comprehensive, and the mode of sustaining the 
plea is so considerately devised, that divorces are obtainable with peculiar 
ease. ‘The natural consequence follows; such a thing is never heard 
of. <A long-established and very eminent lawyer of Boston told me, 
that he had known of only one in all his experience. Thus it is 
wherever the law is relaxed, and, ceteris paribus, in proportion to its 
relaxation ; for the obvious reason, that the protection offered by law to 
the injured party causes marriages to be entered into with fewer risks, 
and the conjugal relation carried on with more equality. Retribution is 
known to impend over violations of conjugal duty. When I was in 
North Carolina, the wife of a gamester there obtained a divorce without 
the slightest difficulty. When she had brought evidence of the danger 
to herself and her children, danger pecuniary and moral, from her hus- 
band's gambling habits, the bill passed both houses without a dissenting 
voice, 

“‘ It is clear that the sole business which’ legislation has with mar- 
riages, is with the arrangement of property; to guard the reciprocal 
rights of the children of the marriage and the community. There is no 
further pretence for the interference of the law in any way. An ad- 


vance towards the recognition of thetrue principle of legislative interfer- 


ence in marriage has been made in England, in the new law in which 
the agreement of marriage is made a civil contract, leaving the reli- 
gious obligation to the conscience and taste of the parties. It will be 
probably next perceived that if the civil obligation is fulfilled, if the 
children of the marriage are legally and satisfactorily provided for by the 
parties, without the assistance of the legislature, the legislature has in 
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principle, nothing more to do with the matter. This principle has been 
acted upon in the marriage arrangements of Zurich, with the best effects 
upon the morals of the conjugal relation. The parties there are mar- 
ried by a form ; and have liberty to divorce themselves without any ap- 
peal to law, on showing that they have legally provided for the children 
of the marriage. ‘There was some previous alarm about the effect upon 
morals of the removal of such important legal restrictions ; but the event 
justified the confidence of those who proceeded on the conviction that 
the laws of human affection, when not tampered with, are more sacred 
and binding than those of any legislature that ever sat in council. There 
was some levity at first, chiefly on the part of those who were suf- 
fering under the old system ; but the morals of the society soon became, 
and have since remained, peculiarly pure.’—vol. iii. pp. 125, 126. 


The most lamentable part of our new laws respecting mar- 
riage is, that our legislature has not insisted that in all cases 
whatsoever without any exception, there should be some religious 
ceremonial ; that it has not prevented the practical discussion of 
the question :— Whether marriage is merely a civil or a religious 
contract ? by practically affirming the latter. We contend that 
marriage is primarily and essentially a religious, while it is only 
secondarily and accidentally a civil institution. 

The objectors to this doctrine form two distinct classes ; the 
first of those who reject, the second of those whoreceive Divine Re- 
velation. As to the first, the sceptic, he contends, in the lan- 
guage of the historian Hume, that “ as marriage is an engage- 
ment entered into by mutual consent; it is evident, that it must 
be susceptible of all the variety of conditions, which consent 
establishes.”* Now the mode by which such an assertion must be 
combated, is unavoidably an indirect one. For on the supposi- 
tion that we have no divine revelation, this dogma would be a true 
one. Our course therefore is, we say indirect, for we must first 
prove to this objector the truth of that revelation, whence we infer 
a widely different, though not opposite conclusion. But obviously 
this would be too digressive, and here, an unnecessary discussion. 
We will, therefore, confine ourselves to the second class. There 
are believers in Holy Scripture, who contend that because the ends 
proposed by marriage are natural, temporal, not religious, that 
therefore, wt is not a religious ordinance ; such as Baptism and the 
Eucharist: that because it has no religious ceremonial, appointed 
by God, not even such as distinguished the Mosaic feasts or the 
Christian sacraments, that therefore, it is not a religious rite: 
that because it is not an universal duty, it is destitute of the chief 
attribute in moral obligation : and that, therefore, being neither a 
religious nor a moral, it must be a civil institution. ‘Thus we 


* Hame’s Essays, 21, p. 111. 
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have éwo objects to accomplish, first, to establish our proposition, 
and, secondly, to consider these objections. 

Marriage, we repeat, is primarily and essentially a religious, 
while it is only secondarily and accidentally a civil, ordinance. 

Let us in the first place consider, 

{. Its nature. 

That act by which two persons of different sexes unite them- 
selves to each other for life, thereby accepting all the attendant 
restrictions, sympathies, and duties of that relation, is not (we 
boldly affirm) the dictate of instinct. 

In addition to the’ testimony of the facts—that whereinsoever 
nature has worked out her own unrestricted inclinations, both 
polygamy and gross nuptial infidelity have been common,—we 
have, a priori, those guards, limitations, and controls, which 
show that marriage is an artificial relation. We use the term 
artificial just as we would apply it to any consolidated govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the natural, savage libertinism of 
forest society. ‘There is nothing originally in human nature, 
which would bind to this unity of connexion, In the eighth verse 
of the nineteenth chapter of Matthew, we read, that “ the hard- 
ness,” the insensibility of the human heart to moral delicacy, is 
ever prompting towards divorce ; is originally hostile to the fide- 
lity and isolatedness of monogamy. A moment's reference to the 
practice of Mahomedanism and Paganism will convince us of 
this truth. The law or institute of marriage, as it is regarded by 
the Christian dispensation, is, most obviously, the result of some 
other dictate than that of human instinct. 

To what, then, is this contract referable? Is it simply the re- 
sult of legislative wisdom, just as are the other civil restrictions 
of government? To this it may be replied, that civilization hath 
not necessarily introduced it. Or is it the result of some moral 
impulse, just as honesty, or filial obedience, or truth or absti- 
nence from murder? ‘To this it may be replied, that during for- 
mer dispensations of even revealed religion, polygamy was tole- 
rated by the Almighty. So that taking it in every respect, the 
law of marriage, as it exists in Christendom, can adduce for its 
vindication, neither the necessary elements of civilization, nor the 
dictate of universal moral sur My 

We thus arrive at a first position, that if our present institute | 
of marriage has any essential claim upon our observation, it must 
flow from some superhuman authority. 

We therefore proceed to consider, 

IJ. Its author. 

It has been already assumed that our standard of authority is 

N.XLiv.—ocr, 1837. cc 
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revelation. What says it upon this topic? Let us refer to the 
i9th chapter of Matthew from Srd to 6th verse. 

“ The Pamhees also came unto him, tempting him and saying unto 
him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? And 
he answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female, And said, For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife : 
and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more twain 
butone flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” 

This declares that God is the author of this relation: “Gop 
joineth together.” For the purpose of instituting marriage the 
Divine Being as directly and as miraculously mterposed as he did 
in man’s creation—“ At the beginnin God made them male and 
female.” There was but one pair. Had there been an inequality 
in the number of the individuals of each sex, then there might 
have been the presumption, that man’s voluntary arrangement 
was to be the law. Exactly as the institution of monarchy or 
republicanism is asserted to be a purely civil preference, so 
would have been the union of one of a sex with one or more of 
the other sex. But the Divine Being has conceded to no man, 
and no set of men, this civil freedom. It is not submitted to 


their debate—their feeling. It is a divine command, 
Let us consider, 


III. Irs sanctions, Marriage is not a moral duty, otherwise 
every human being would be under an obligation to marry—in the 
same sense as every human being is under obligation to be honest, 
to be chaste, It therefore is either a civil or a religiously modi- 
fied duty. If it is a civil duty, the civil authority has a sole right 
to institute and repeal it. An act of parliament may consummate, 
and an act of parliament may as capriciously divorce. Can it do 
so agreeably with the authority of Revelation? Of course, what- 
ever is the offspring of civil ordination owes its parent a filial obe- 
dience. Can civil power wield this machine of social happiness 
and order as she may deem to be suitable to her own temporal 
expediency? Can she authorize Roman youths to seize Sabine 
women—or in connivance at the sycophancy of Pharisaism, can 
she tolerate capricious divorcement? Can she, as Miss Mar- 
tineau argues, dissolve the tie the moment the support and edu- 
cation of its progeny are secured? Can she sever it because of 
a husband's improvidency and gambling ?—She cannot. ‘“ Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery.” ‘The unanimous voice 
of the three estates of our land cannot gratuitously nullify a mar- 
riage contract, any more than they could repeal the institution of 
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the sabbath, And why? Because God is the witness and con- 
firmer of the ceremony. He has assigned it its limitations, 
We apprehend, therefore, that we have fully proved that marriage 
is not primarily a civil contract. 

We now proceed to consider the objections which we have 
already specified as advanced against our position. 

1. The first is, that because the ends proposed by marriage 
are natural, temporal, not religious, that therefore it is not a reli- 
gious ordinance, such as baptism or the eucharist. 

It would be idle in us to attempt to prove that marriage has 
any direct spiritual purposes in its institution, It cannot be 
ranked as a sacrament, like baptism or the Lord’s Supper, It is 
no means of grace whereby the soul 1s fitted for the world to 
come. Nevertheless, we ask, is it not a religious ordinance? 
Hath God appointed nothing with religious sanctions but what 
pertains to a future world? Is there no religious obligation to 
avoid theft, and murder, and scandal? But these are civid actions, 
‘The moral law as announced in revelation has the additional 
force of being a religious institute likewise. And just so is it 
with marriage. Though it pertains only to this life, it has all the 
consecration of a religious appointment. 

But indeed we query if we have not made too full a conces- 
sion, The passage so often quoted asserts, that for this cause 
“a man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife.’ That is, he shall transfer a certain order of duty, 
a proportion of affectionate attention of support. But this par- 
tial transfer of filial obligation—obligation enjoined and perpe- 
tuated by Heaven—who can limit or modify save Heaven itself? 
There is something too solemn, too serious, in the contract we 
are considering, and so awfully modifying our relation to a point 
of the moral law, that none but the Divine Being can authorize 
its assumption, 

The second objection is, 

2. That because it has no religious ceremonial appointed by 
law, not even such as distinguished the Mosaic feasts or the 
Christian sacraments, that therefore it is not a religious rite. 

This is a most unfair objection. We do not contend that 
marriage is a sacrament, like Seption or the eucharist, And, as 


to the absence of a ceremonial, it may be well for us somewhat 


more minutely to examine the allegation. We might, but we will 

not, insist upon the introduction of a religious ceremony in the 

marriage of Boaz with Ruth. We might, but we will not, urge 

the common voice of Nature, which in every economy, Patri- 

archal, Jewish, Pagan, hath declared the propriety of a religious 

ceremony. That no ordinance can be of divine institution un- 
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less accompanied with a specified ceremonial, is a very untenable 
position. ‘Take, for instance, the “ hallowing the Sabbath-day.” 
No one would assert that this was not a divine ordinance, And 
yet the whole of these instructions, which God has given us, are 
interdicts as to what we shall Not do, Here is no command what 
we shall do—what order of services we should perform—what 
distinctive hours of worship observe—what prayers prefer. 

The third objection—that because it is not an universal duty it 
is destitute of the chief attribute in moral obligation, and that, 
therefore, being neither religious nor sacramental, nor a moral, it 
must be a civil institution—is laughably illogical. It only de- 
serves this reply: And do these three classifications include every 
species of institute? 

Our readers will not have thought our discussion of this argu- 
ment unnecessary, if they have pondered on the incalculable mis- 
chief likely to arise from Miss Martineau’s bold strictures, May 
a gracious Heaven avert the unsocial, self-willed, libidinous con- 
sequences which must ensue upon our people adopting the god- 
less theory—that a command of the Almighty is only a human 
agreement—and that the caprice of passion or the trials of poverty 
may annul its imposition! 

But we close.—We feel that we have been severe; but truth 
to principle, to moral taste, to our country, to our fellow man, to 
our God, is infinitely more valuable than a sickly courtesy. To all 
who value the order of society, the gentleness and purity of wo- 
man, the integrity of the Christian faith—we, in the name of 
these high virtues, solemnly denounce these volumes. 


» 


Ant. V.—The principal Objections against the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and a portion of the Evidence on which that Doctrine 
is received by the Catholic Church, reviewed, in Eight Sermons 
preached bejore the University of Oxford, in the Year 1837, 
at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. Thomas S. L. Vogan, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall; Vicar of Potter Heigham, and Curate of 
Weston Longville, Norfolk. Oxford: Parker, 1837. 


We are not at all surprised that the great doctrine of the Trinity 
should again be made the subject of the Bampton Lectures. In 
the whole compass of Christian theology there is no other topic so 
wide and so momentous. As the doctrine of the Trinity is admitted, 
or denied, the whole religion of the Gospel, viewed as a scheme 
or dispensation of God’s merciful providence, is essentially and 
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altogether different. Moreover, any adequate and comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the doctrine must embrace a philosophical or 
metaphysical argument as to its antecedent possibility, or impos- 
sibility, reasonableness or absurdity ; a scriptural argument as to 
the positive declarations of it, whether direct or implied, to be 
found in the Bible; and an historical argument as to the faith 
and profession of the primitive believers. ‘There will also occur 
preliminary or collateral discussions on Juspiration, on the Canon 
of Scripture, on the principles of Interpretation, on alleged cor- 
ruptions and rls me. in the books of the New Testament : 
and on countless points, equally subtle and important, of philology 
and verbal criticism. He, who is really fit for the treatment of 
such a matter, must bring with him the qualifications of the phi- 
losopher, of the divine, of the scholar, and likewise of the man of 
sound, practised, and well-balanced judgment, which can assert, 
firmly and unflinchingly, the tenets of Christian orthodoxy, with- 
os pare betrayed into statements which are untenable, and even 
atal. 

Mr. Vogan has not been wanting to the magnitude an ddiffi- 
culty of his task, His volume is a very useful contribution to 
the elucidation and decision of the question. His positions are 
cautiously, though not timidly, assumed: and his style is clear 
and sensible, often rising to expressiveness and force, ‘That he 
has thrown any original light upon the controversy, we will not 
say. In the case of a doctrine so often and so searchingly in- 
vestigated, this was hardly to be expected; perhaps, it was hardly 
to be desired. This work is rather a serviceable digest, than a 
new and peculiar train of reasoning; and its value will not be di- 
minished on that account in the eyes of any person who is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the past and present state of the inquiry. 

Neither can we say that the subject is exhausted in his hands. 
In no hands, perhaps, could it be exhausted, or could the view 
taken of it be quite full and complete, without the occupation of 
more space than could be allowed to eight discourses of any mo- 
derate length. Mr. Vogan has devoted the first and second lec- 
tures to the metaphysical part of the question. The lectures, 
from the third to the seventh inclusive, to the scriptural part; and 
the eighth or remaining lecture to the historical part. In each 
of these departments, good, and, in general, ample information 
may be gathered: and the author has likewise appended some — 
learned notes, which are satisfactory, without being prolix. 

We might express a doubt whether Mr. Vogan is not more in- 
timately conversant with the ancient, than with the actual posture 
and aspect of the dispute: and whether he has studied the latest 
writings of the Unitarians, or, as he calls them, after Mr. Faber, 
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by a more proper distinction, the Uni-Personalists, which have 
been published, either in England, or on the Continent, or im the 
United States of America. Neither—and for this reason, per- 
haps, has he given an account of the different phases of Unitari- 
anism, or of its gradual tendency and approximation to mere 
deism, from the Arianism of the fourth century to the present 
creed of Mr. Norton or Mr. Fox. Yet no portion of the inquiry 
appears to us either more interesting or more instructive than 
these progressive declensions from the apostolic faith, though 


both the instruction and the interest must be oftentimes of a 
painful kind. 


Nevertheless, what Mr. Vogan undertook to do, he has done 
well: and, for ourselves, we must now be content to subjoin one 
or two extracts from his volume, without pretending to traverse 
the whole theme, or to accomplish in a single article, what, in 
his eight sermons, the Bampton Lecturer has not attempted. 

Dr. Vogan thus asserts T'rinitarianism as opposed to T'ritheism. 


“* Nothing can be more certain from Scripture, interpreted according 
to the ordinary rules of language, than that there is but one God ; and 
this it ought never to be forgotten, is the very foundation of our doctrine. 
By the very same rules of language, we learn the following truths also: 
namely, first, that there are three, whom we are to believe in as God, 
because the highest names and perfections of God are attributed to them : 
secondly, that these three are all Persons, because they are said to do 
that which none but intelligent agents or persons ean do; and this is 
sufficient authority for applying the word, persons, to them: thirdly, 
that they are distinct, not merely in relation to us, as our Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, but, in relation to each other, as the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; and this is sufficient authority for calling 
them distinct persons. But to call them separate persons, were, either 
to divide the Godhead into separate parts; and so, none of the persons 
would be perfect God, for the part is not equal to the whole: or to make 
three separate and perfect Gods, and so make Scripture expressly con- 
tradict itself."—pp. 25, 26. 

Again, 


“ That the Trinity in Unity is mysterious, we readily admit; maintain- 
ing it to be, at the same time, sufficiently intelligible, so far as necessary, 
for all practical purposes. We aflirm trom the nature of the case, that 
it must be mysterious: and have shown, that the same reasons which 
would make this a ground of valid exception to our doctrine, would also 
introduce universal scepticism and disbelief. 

‘From its admitted and necessary mysteriousness it next follows, that 
the co-existence of three persons in one Divine nature, as taught by our 
doctrine, cannot be proved to be impossible or contradictory. But 
against those who deny its mysteriousness, and persist in the objections 
of impossibility aud contradiction, it has been shown, that the foundation 
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on which these objections are built, will not support them: that, on the 
contrary, as far as, with our imperfect knowledge and capacity, we may 
reason on such a subject, the existence of a plurality of persons in the 
xodhead in a general view, may from analogy, and from the most accu- 
rate notions of what is necessary to constitute a person, be presumed to 
be possible: that in a more particular view, such a Trinity and Unity 
as our doctrine teaches, is possible; since it sets forth the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, as no otherwise persons, than is consistent 
with their perfect unity of being; and yet as no otherwise united, than 
is consistent with the distinct personality of each : and that, specifically, 
the Unity of the Godhead, as it is to be learned from natural and re- 
vealed religion is not repugnant.to, but is consistent with, the Trinity of 
persons. 

“* This, then, is the advantageous ground on which we now stand: the 
‘Trinity in Unity is mysterious, but is not therefore to be disbelieved : it 
is not impossible, and therefore may be believed on competent evidence 
attesting and corroborating the fact: the tg is not opposed to the 
Trinity, and therefore the Unity of the Godhead is such as our doctrine 
represents it to be. Moreover again, the Trinity in Unity is not impos- 
sible, neither is the one opposed to the other; and therefore all those 
interpretations of the evidence, which depend on the assumption of 


these objections, are refuted in the mass, and disposed of without further 
trouble,”—p. 115—17. 


He then proceeds to a review of the particular evidence ; and 
on the subjects of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, the 
Hypostatic Union in the Person of Jesus Christ, and the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, he collects and exhibits the Scriptural 
testimony with much discretion, cogency, and skill. With regard 
to the patristical testimony, he pretends to do little more than 
abridge Dr. Burton and Mr. Faber: but his summary of ancient 
heresies is often striking from its conciseness, With regard, for 
instance, to the “ Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Mr. 
Vogan remarks, in defending the Athanasian Creed, 


* Various are the errors which have been propagated on this subject. 
By some, as the Cerinthians, Ebionites, Paulianists, Arians, Photinians, 
and Macedonians, the perfect Godhead of our Saviour; by others, his 
perfect manhood ; was denied, 

“ The Patripassians, followers of Praxeas and Noetus, held, that the 
Father himself descended into the virgin, and suffered on the cross for 
us: while the Sabellians, to avoid the charge of Patripassianism, taught 
that the Son was not the Father personally, but an energy, unsubstantial 
emanation, or a certain portion of the divine nature, united to man. 
The Docete or Phantasiaste taught that his body was only an appear- 
ance or apparition, not real and substantial. The Arians and Apollina- 
rians divided man into body, animal soul, and mind or intellect,— 
copa, wv), and vovg: and the former held that Christ had nothing of 
man but the body, in which the place of the animal soul and the intel- 
lect was supplied by the Logos or Word, whom they maintained to bea 
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created spirit: while the Apollinarians taught that Christ had both the 
body and the animal soul of man, which two he yet brought down from 
heaven ; that his body was not real, composed of flesh and blood, but 
uncreated and heavenly; and that the only begotten, whose Godhead 
they maintained against the Arians, supplied the place of the human 
mind; and both Arians and Apollinarians, with the Eutychians,— 
who indeed confessed two distinct natures originally in Christ,— 
taught a coagulation, commixture, or absorption of the one na- 
ture in or into the other; insomuch that either God became passible, 
or Christ suffered only in appearance. And, lastly, the Nestorians 
maintained, that our blessed Saviour was God and man, in two distinct 
persons, but with one aspect; that the union between the Son of God 
with the Son ef man took place in the very moment of the virgin’s con- 
ception, and was never to cease ; and that this union was not one either 
of nature or of person, but only of will and affection. 

“Against these various and destructive forms of heresy, the part of 
the creed before us was directed : and whosoever will take the trouble 
of comparing it in detail with the sketch which I have given above, will 
see how directly and fully it confronts each different heresy, and therein 
also, it may be asserted, every possible form which heresy can assume 
respecting the person of Christ.’—p. 366—9. 

On the whole, these Lectures are not unworthy to belong 
to so distinguished a series, and to be bound up with those 
which have preceded them from the same pulpit. Many, per- 
haps, will complain that there is nothing spirit-stirring or soul- 
kindling about them. But the Rev. John Bampton intimated 
that the discourses preached in consequence of his bequest should 
be “ Divinity Lecture Sermons.” From the institution, then, of 
the founder, even more than from the nature of the audience, the 
Bampton Lectures have been, as they were intended to be, sober 
and argumentative treatises on points of Christian theology, rather 
than hortatory injunctions on the more familiar parts of Christian 
duty. In this plan, there are many advantages and some draw- 
backs: and we should be glad, if we had room, to compare the 
two styles of preaching, which are now, we believe, almost con- 
tending for mastery in the universities. Each has its peculiar 
usefulness ; but, in general cases, more useful, we think, than 
either would be something between the didactic, if not dry, ex- 
position of the one style, and the rhetorical flourishes of the 
other; or rather something which should unite the more valuable 
characteristics of both; the sound and learned divinity which Mr. 
Vogan has furnished us from Oxford, and the ardent eloquence 
which has been so warmly welcomed from the lips of Mr, Mel- 
vill, Mr. Dale, and other popular preachers at Cambridge. 
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Arr. VI.—1. The Christian Church, as it stands distinguished 
from Popery and Puritanism. By the Rev. Thomas Griftith, 
A.M., Minister of Ram’s Chapel, Homerton, London: James 
Burns. 1837. 


2. The Christian Ministry, and the Establishment of Christianity ; 
two Discourses on Public Occasions, with illustrative Notes and 
an Appendix. By the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, M.A., of ‘Trinity 
College, Precentor’s Vicar of the Cathedral of Christ Church, 
Dublin. London: James Duncan. 1830. 


3. On the Holy Catholic Church. Parochial Lectures. By Wil- 
liam J. [rons, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford; and Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. London: J.G. and F. Ri- 
vington. 1837. 


In our last Number some remarks, founded on the character of 
the publications of the day, were made upon the prominence 
which political events have given to a particular view of our 
Anglican Church :—that view of it, we mean, which regards its 
own internal constitution, apart from the fact of its meeting with 
protection or interference from the State in whose territory it is 
planted. Did these remarks, or the elucidation which followed 
them of this distinction between the essential properties of the 
Church and its accidents, stand in need of any further illustration, 
ample materials for it might be found in the volumes, the titles of 
which stand at the head of the present Article. But as this is 
not the case, we shall employ them chiefly as an exemplification 
of the strange contrariety of opinion which now exists among us 
as to what really are these essential properties, this internal consti- 
tution of the Church. And perhaps we shall be permitted to 
infer from hence that there must be some indistinctness in the 
theoretical outline, some incompleteness in the practical details 
of the object itself, concerning which such opposite conceptions 
are formed. Surely, so much is plain from the very fact of the 
difference, without entering into the question which side is right 
and which wrong. ‘The opinions of jee and intelligent men 
(as are the writers before us) could not diverge so widely about a 
system—we will not say actively energizing before their eyes, for 
external constraint might suspend its functions, but—which has 
ever fully and practically existed, which has ever been brought 
to bear upon men on a large scale, and been employed to fashion, 
control, and regulate, their habits of thought and action, And, if 
this be so, let it not be imputed to those who attempt to recall us 
to a sense of our wants in one department, and in another to 
classify and systematize the uncounted stores of our theological 
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treasure-house, that they have needlessly or importunately under- 
taken this office. Let t be proved that their inode of executing 
it is erroneous or inadequate ; this is of course a proper field for 
inquiry and discussion. But it would be miserable, indeed, were 
the Church to find herself loosed from her bonds, and free to 
exert those powers which are indefeasibly hers, while their force 
and direction, extent and boundaries, remained ill-defined or ill- 
understood by the very persons to whom their exercise 1s com- 
mitted. Independently, however, of the testimony to this point 
which these volumes afford, it must be sufficiently obvious to any 
thoughtful mind, that were she at this moment to be thrown by 
unforeseen events upon her own resources, that event would at 
the same time disclose their partial and imperfect development. 
‘Turn which way we will, various unsettled questions present them- 
selves. What, for instance, in the matter of government, would be 
the proper course as regards Convocation? Ought it to be revived, 
or would its proper functions, which chiefly regarded temporal 
matters, such as the self-taxation of the Clergy, cease together 
with the Establishment, and the undivided spiritual legislation for 
the Church naturally revert to those to whom the Apostles appear 
to have committed it?) Or, again, (which is much the same point 
in another light,) has the second order of Clergy any right to a 
voice in the government of each diocese, or is the bishop’ $ juris- 
diction therein absolute and uncontrolled? Similar imstances 
might be adduced in matters of ritual, discipline, or in what 
belongs more strictly to the science of theology itself. And this, 
not merely because the matter is in dbeyance through external 
causes, such as the Statute of Premunire, which invades the 
sacred elective rights of the chapters, or the degradation of spi- 
ritual censures into a routine stage of certain legal proceedings, 
but because there are still points which themselves require ad- 
justment, and which in the hands of those, who (like ourselves) 
pay regard to the precedents of antiquity, will with little difficulty | 
admit of it. Nor is it a practically satisfactory answer (which 
some might interpose here) that, for us who neither profess to be 
members of a new Church, nor to have the gift of infallibility 
deposited among us, the very fact of any point being virtually 
determined by antiquity , ipso facto concludes it for us likewise. 
It is, indeed, true, as we humbly hope and believe, that Angli- 
canism is a representative, however unworthily, of primitive Ca- 
tholicity. Sull it is so, not simply and absolutely, but under cer- 
tain modifications, and with reference to past events and other 
existing systems. And, therefore, both its followers and its op- 
ponents have a just claim upon it to speak out, to show how it 
contrives to maintain unimpaired primitive verity without partici- 
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pating in later corruptions; in short, to draw the line between 
truth and falsehood, and to prove that it can be Catholic, yet not 
popish, Protestant, yet not heretical. We must not, therefore, 
seek to place ourselves exactly in the same position which the 
early Christians held; not (as some presumptuously say) because 
we are wiser or better than they, but simply because it is un- 
real and unpractical, nay, impossible, to shut our eyes and ears 
to the history and experiences of Christendom ; as visionary as it 
would be for an individual to seek to unsay and undo all the 
actions of his life, and to become the same being he was in his 
early years, however purer and higher his former state might have 
been. 

So much has been suggested to us by the contrariety of the 
views contained in the above-mentioned volumes, when compared 
together ; our intention now is to confine ourselves to an exami- 
nation of that particular view which is propounded by Mr. Grif- 
fith. His object, as stated in a modestly-written preface, is to 
throw out some “ leading ideas” and “ governing principles” re- 
specting the Christian Church, and accordingly he proceeds in his 
first six chapters to speak of its idea and characteristics, its 
authority in matters of ceremony and faith, and the proper limi- 
tation of that authority, Its “ general idea” he considers to be 
that of a “ spiritual brotherhood,” arguing as follows :— 


*« For, taking the idea of a thing as that conception of it which is 
furnished us by a knowledge of its ultimate aim, we find this ultimate 
aim for which Christ called together his Disciples, and which he wished 
to form the one grand object of their joint-endeavours, to be the con- 
stituting of a brotherhood or community of persons united by their com- 
mon reference to one head—their common profession of one principle 
—and their common consecration to one end.” 


Then he quotes our Lord’s words in John, x. 14, 16, and in 
His parting prayer, John, xvii. 20, 21, and proceeds :— 

“ This then constitutes the idea, or general notion of the Church of 
Christ, that on account of a certain common principle and object, all 
who acknowledge that principle and are dedicated to the realizing of that 
object, whether individuals or distinct communities of men, are considered 
as making up one brotherhood,—the brotherhood of Christendom.” 


Now reserving to ourselves the right of objecting by-and-by 
to the principle which is implied in theorizing upon this part of 
the subject at all, we will here take Mr. Griffith’s own ground, 
and join issue with him upon bis assertion, that the formation of 
a ‘ spiritual brotherhood,” “ a community of thought and feel- 
ing,” is the one primary purpose for which the Church was set 
up. Most true, indeed, it is, for Scripture tells us so, that 
Christian unity (why should we seek out new phrases to dress 
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old truths in?) was one great end and object of the Church, But 
we are told as plainly of other ends and objects; e. g. we learn 
from St. Paul, that the Church is the “ pillar and ground of the 
truth,” from which text, taken by itself, we might fairly infer that 
her sole office was to preserve and hand down a certain definite 
body of doctrines, irrespectively of any moral influence upon the 
minds of men. Again, we are told, in several passages, that the 
Church is intended to be an instrument of. salvation, and means 
of edifying individual Christians, and so forth, What right then 
have we to name one of these revealed purposes to the exclusion 
of the others, nay, what right have we even to fix upon one as pri- 
mary and essential, and place the rest in subordination to it? 
And it we had any such right, why might we not just as well 
employ it in asserting, that to preserve the purity of the faith, or 
to promote the salvation of mankind, was the object of the 
Church, and that unity was merely valuable as an’ instrument 
thereto. Or, again, would it not manifestly be a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth to say, that these ends were all but subservient 
and ministerial toGod’s glory; for this would be pretty much the 
same as confessing that the subject ended in a mystery, and that 
all our knowledge of it was partial and unsystematic. 

Before we pass onwards, and quit this topic concerning “ final 
causes,” we will take the opportunity of remarking on a fallacy 
into which Mr. Griffith’s fondness for them appears to have led 
him. His third chapter is on “ the imperfection of all actual 
Churches,” one of the “ final causes” of which phenomenon he 
considers to be, that it is “ essential to the maintenance of the 
paramount authority of the word of God.” Now, after what we 
have lately said, we shall not be suspected of an intention to 
gainsay Mr. Griffith’s fact, but we must entirely dissent from his 
conclusion, that were it otherwise,—did the Church, either uni- 
versally or in any of its branches, realize its ideal perfection, the 
* Bible would be suspended, the written word of God unneces- 
sary, the ultimate court of appeal suppressed.”—pp.72, 73. And 
in order to justify our dissent we will not insist upon a distinction, 
which, as far as his words go, might fairly be raised between moral 
perfection and intellectual infallibility, and thence show that an 
indefinite advance in the former by no means involves of necessity 
an approximation to the latter. But we will suppose the case, 
which was probably in his view, of the visible Church so far 
realizing her august destiny as to become and continue indefecti- 
ble, that is, virtually infallible, in all points, however minute, of 
faith and practice. Now, what, according to Mr. Griffith, would 
be the consequence of this? « Just in proportion as it? ’ (infalli- 
bility) ‘is claimed, or is imagined by any individual, or Church, 
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or general council of the Church, the word of God becomes de- 
spoiled of its prerogative, neglected, and superseded.”—pp. 76, 
77. That is to say, in proportion as the Divine purpose is ful- 
filled, the Divine Word is dishonoured. Really such a position 
carries with it its own refutation. However, let us test its sound- 
ness by generalizing it, and considering its applicability to any 
other subject. Would the law of England, for instance, be 
“ despoiled of its prerogative, neglected or superseded,” if the 
twelve judges possessed the gift of infallibly expounding and de- 
claring it?) Or, what will Mr, Griffith say to the case of either 
of the three Creeds; he, as well as ourselves, must believe that 
the Church has been enabled indefectibly to declare the doctrines 
which form the subject-matter of these Creeds. Does he consi- 
der that the teaching and authority of Scripture in those doctrines 
is thereby superseded ; must he not admit to us that, on the con- 
trary, it is illustrated and enforced? The fact is, that “ the main- 
tenance of the paramount authority of Scripture” is in no wise 
affected by infallibility as such, but depends upon the ulterior 
question, whether a Church, being, or professing to be, infallible, 
sets herself up against Scripture, or whether she contents herself 
with the office of guarding and interpreting Scripture truth by 
means of this her gift. What are the guarantees for the legitimate 
use of such an infallibility, what the requisite conditions of its 
very existence, are matters for distinct consideration, and we shall 
touch upon them by-and-by. At present its existence and’ pro- 
per application are the very points assumed as the basis of our 
discussion,—that discussion being, whether an unerring exposi- 
tion of a law diminishes or enhances the authority of the law 
itself. We maintain, that it is vindicated in exact proportion to 
the extent and degree of the expositor’s exemption from error, 
and that its real purport is frustrated so far as it is liable to be 
drawn aside by individual prejudices and caprice. And, if this 
be so, on whose system does the imputation fall of dethroning the 
Bible from its supremacy; on the assertors of an interpreter 
wholly or in part unerring, or on those who hold that each man 
is to form his judgment of its meaning by the light of his own 
reason? We have no wish or need to avail ourselves of any such 
imputation; the question, after all, must rest upon its own 
merits; if a rightful and unerring interpreter exists, thither we 
are plainly bound to refer, if not, we must do as well as we can 
for ourselves. But if there is any force in the argument from 
consequences,—and we are far from saying that it is safe to trust 
to the validity of a logical demonstration in the face of them,— 
then we claim that the weight of this presumption should be 
placed on our side, not on Mr. Griffith’s. 
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We will next take Mr. Griffith’s view of the “ authority of the 
Church in matters of faith,” and this is so simple and explicit 
that we think we may state it in our own words without running 
any risk of misrepresenting him. ‘This office of the Church then 
(over and above her guardianship of the Bible as a book) he con- 
siders to be twofold. First, she introduces her members to a 
knowledge of Scripture, assists their researches, and guides them 
to a right appreciation of its contents. Next, in case of an inci- 
pient discrepancy between their conclusions and her own, she has 
« claim upon them not to decide hastily, but to pay that deference 
to her, as the representative of Christians at large, which is 
justly due from individual to general opinion. Now, this view 
of the matter has at least the merit of being (as we have said) 
explicit and straight-forward, it places the Church on just the 
same footing towards her members as that on which all human 
societies stand to theirs, and invests her with the self-same privi- 
leges which all of them possess. ‘There is not one artist or me- 
chanic in a thousand who has not received similar instruction in 
the rudiments of his calling. Nor is there more thar a thousandth 
lawyer or physician who would not feel bound to distrust his own 
judgment when it ran counter to the general voice of the profes- 
sion to which he belonged. Why, therefore, should not that be ad- 
mitted in religion which is held good in other sciences? So says 
Mr. Griffith, and we are glad to be agreed so far; but he would 
say that this is the sum of the matter, whereas we assert that 
there is a peculiarity in the character of the Christian Church 
which invests her teaching with an authority entirely distinct in 
kind from that possessed by any other society :—an authority 
springing not from the superior dignity of the truths taught, but 
from the superior prerogative of the instructress. 

But before we discuss this subject, we wish to disentangle it 
from a preliminary difficulty. People are in the habit of treating 
the right of private judgment and Church authority in matters of 
religion, as if they were antagonist principles, each claiming to 
rule over the same territory, and contending within its limits for 
the mastery. And in order to prove that, whatever deference 
may be due to authority, the ultimate decision must ever rest with 
the individual judgment, they talk loudly of man’s responsibility, 
the obligation which lies upon him to use his reason, and so forth. 
Now, we are most of us so intimately conscious that we are re- 
sponsible beings,—responsible for all our acts, and, therefore, for 
our acts of judgment, that such topics naturally weigh much with 
us, and itis, therefore, the more important to show that, though 
true, they are quite irrelevant to the purpose for which they are 
used, Men have (in one sense) a right to speculate and doubt on 
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any point whatever; yet, no one considers this abstract right to 
be infringed, because there are things in history and philosophy 
so well settled that no rational man dreams of disputing them. 
Now, why may there not be a parallel to this in the case of reli- 
gion; why may not the Church be possessed of means of proof 
which enable her to challenge the assent of her members to cer- 
tain religious truths, with a cogency of the same kind as that to 
which the historian or philosopher yields his assent in secular 
matters. And, if this be the case, will it not appear that the 
question is—not whether Church authority or individual judg- 
ment ought to prevail, but—simply, whether there are any and 
what truths so supported? From those that are so, the indivi- 
dual judgment will at once retire as superseded, while it will ex- 
ercise itself on other points, not by virtue of any abstract right, 
but simply because having no complete external informant we 
cannot do without it. It: appears, therefore, that we may have 
rights as men, which as Christians we have surrendered, or rather 
which, in the very act of becoming believers, we have exercised 
once for all. This distinction, obvious as soon as stated, is 
neglected in the chapter before us, as well as elsewhere, and it is 
inattention to it which has led Mr. Griffith (p. 142) to employ, in 
favour of his view of Church authority, a quotation from a mo- 
dern work which obviously relates to our general responsibility as 
moral beings, and not at all to the claims of the Church on our 
belief. 

And now we may recur to the question—Whiat is that pecu- 
liarity of the Christian Church which renders her authority thus 
singular and pre-eminent, to which we reply as follows :—The 
Church declares the doctrines of religion thus authoritatively, 
because she has the divine promise that she shall do so unerringly 
and indefectibly. ‘This is the simple and essential account of the 
matter, which it is right ever to keep steadily in view, in the 
midst of the intricacies and perplexity in which error and con- 
troversy have involved it. But those errors have imposed upon us 
the duty of more exactly defining the sense in which we Angli- 
cans maintain this primitive truth, and of vindicating it from the 
consequences which have unfairly been attributed to it. It may 
be asked, then, do you hold that this promise was made to the 
Church absolutely and unconditionally? ‘The Romanist would 
answer in the aflirmative; we, on the contrary, reply, that we 
consider that, like all other divine promises, it was given con- 
ditionally, and that the condition to be observed on the Church's 
part, in order to the full enjoyment of her privilege, was, as we 
are reminded by a late writer, the preservation of unity. That 
her violation of this condition has impaired her gift; not for- 
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feited it entirely, but suspended it in all those particulars wherein 
the unity of the faith has been broken. But when that unity is 
preserved, so also is the divine blessing which was promised to 
it; and therefore the Church Catholic has at this hour, were 
other obstacles removed, the means of pronouncing as infallibly 
upon those great points wherein all her members are agreed, 
e.g. the incarnation or atonement, as she might have had upon 
other points besides these, if the condition affecting them had 
been kept likewise. Again, it may be asked, do you consider 
that this gift was intended to be exercised by the Church, or one 
or more of her chief officers as her representatives, by virtue of 
some self-dependent faculty, transcending the need of any re- 
course to external facts or to human assistance? Here, too, the 
Romanist must, we conceive, answer in the affirmative. Angli- 
can divines, on the other hand, hold that this is not the case, that 


the Church was intended to have recourse to such aid, and that it 


has been provided for her by means of the distinctive character 
of revealed truth. All secular knowledge is more or less empiri- 
cal; truth, in science or politics, 1s elaborated by toilsome pro- 
cesses, its rudiments are small and feeble, and its progress is 
mixed with error and imperfection, Religious truth, on the con- 
trary, is the “ faith once for all delivered to the saints,” the noble 
deposit entrusted to their custody. Therefore it requires not 
curious research, nor intellectual subtlety, but only fidelity in its 
transmitters, and thus is capable of proof as a matter of festz- 
mony,—that proof becoming conclusive in proportion to the 
catholicity of the testimony. Now the truth of that doctrine 
which has been received from the beginning, in every country, 
and by all, the Church has ever considered as completely esta- 
blished; and this is accounted a recognized axiom by Vincent* 
of Lerins, early in the fifth century. Accordingly, by this test, 
so long as it existed, she regulated her decisions ; not presuming 
upon her promise, and pronouncing her decrees carelessly and 
partially, but anxiously collecting the suffrages of her bishops ; 
that by her feithfulness she might merit that divine assistance 
which was pledged to her. And if it be objected here that there 
is an inconsistency in supposing that human means can properly 
be employed for an object already guaranteed by a supernatural 
grace, we would ask in return, does not this very same difficulty 
run through the whole of the divine dealings with us?! does it 
not present itself, if we attempt to reconcile the ductrine of elec- 
tion with man’s free-will and moral responsibility, or the validity 


* That Anglican divines have constantly adopted Vincent's rule is satisfactorily 
proved by the copious extracts from their works collected in the Tracts for the Times, 
No. 78. 
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of Church censure and absolution with what we know to be the 
divine rule of punishment and pardon? Would it not be as 


much to the purpose to argue in this last instance, if the sinner _ 


is a true penitent, ministerial absolution is superfluous ; if he is 
not, it is invalid ; as to say here, if the Church has a divine gift 
of declaring truth, why need she employ an instrumental method 
of ascertaining it? Surely the analogy to the general dispensa- 
tions of Providence, observable in this particular, affords no 
slight presumption in its favour. And this presumption is, to our 
view, considerably strengthened by the remarkable fact, that the 
same cause which withdrew from the Church (so far as it is with- 
drawn) the divine sanction to her decrees, also rendered the test, 
whereby she had regulated them, to the same extent inapplicable. 
For as soon as unity in the Church Catholic became impaired, 
so soon did it become more difficult to ascertain what doctrine 
had been held always, every where, and by all. Various influ- 
ences stained and troubled the clear calm stream of apostolical 
tradition: bishops, assembled in council in the East, bore a differ- 
ent testimony from their brethren in the West: motives of fear, 
anger, or jealousy, obscured their judgment; this or that party 
within the Church, this or that political bias without it, preponder- 
ated, and drew their decisions aside. No one can glance at the 
history of the later councils ever so cursorily, without detecting 
the operation of all these disturbing forces, and perceiving how 
greatly the value of the testimony borne by them has consequently 
been diminished. But when this discord, which had long jarred 
and agitated the interior fabric of the Church, burst forth, and 
her members became actually separated from each other, the 
unanimity of her testimony became not merely disturbed, but 
suspended. And as long as her present divisions continue, it is 
impossible that an ecumenical council, the formal mode whereby 
it has been wont to be ascertained, should be so much as con- 
vened, 

Having now stated our view of the ground on which Church 
authority rests, it remains to my of a point which has virtually 
been anticipated, but which Mr. Griffith’s sixth chapter invites 
us to examine more explicitly; what is the limitation of that au- 


thority? Why Mr. Griffith should have entered into this question | 


we are, we confess, at a loss to understand. For, as he concedes 
to the Church no final or absolute authority whatever, but merely 
a presumptive authority—‘* that moral influence which ought to 
be conceded to the opinion and example of those who are likely 
to be competent judges of a subject” (p. 156)—any other limita- 
tion would seem well nigh superfluous. Nor can we quite see, 
by the way, how he reconciles this view of the authority of the 
NO. XLIV,—OCT. 1837. DD 
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Church with that taken in the twentieth Article, though it ap- 
pears (p. 136), that he himself considers them consistent. ‘The 
words, “ the Church hath authority in controversies of faith,” do 
not, indeed, when taken alone, expressly affirm that this authority 
1s final, and not merely presumptive, but the Article proceeds to 
state, that as the Church “ ought not to decree any thing against 
the same (Scripture), so besides the same ought it not to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of salvation.” From whence 
the obvious inference is, that under these conditions the Church 
has authority to decree and to enforce; words which surely are as 
indicative of final and absolute authority as words well can be. 
But those whose theory on the subject is more agreeable to that 
of the Article, and therefore, it is to be hoped, nearer to the 
truth, are not relieved from explaining the limits of that final 
and absolute authority which the Reformers have thus attributed 
to the Church. Most painful truly it is for those who reverence 
her as the instrumental dispenser of their greatest blessings, 
and who would fain surrender themselves to a generous and un- 
suspecting confidence, to have thus to scrutinize and define the 
limits of a gift which they would gladly believe to be co-extensive 
with the substance of the Faith itself. But it is a duty which 
events have cast upon them, and it cannot, neither ought it to be, 
declined. It will be proper, however, first to examine the vali- 
ditvy of the grounds whereon Mr, Griffith limits the authority 
(such as it is) which he ascribes to the Church; and this, if it 
were only that he states them to be drawn from the 20th and 
2ist Articles. After citing these, he proceeds :— 


‘In these two Articles then, all claims that may be made, whether 
for the Church at large, or for General Councils, as the organs of its 
judgment on any particular occasion, to absolute authority in matters of 
faith, are met by these two principles. First, the fallibility of human 
judgment in things pertaining to God. And, secondly, the consequent 


necessity that all its decisions upon religious truth be supported and 
confirmed by the divine authority of the word of God.” 


And, in order to render his first principle applicable to the 
Church, he says, a little further on, 


“If no single Christian, however gifted, is infallible, no assemblage of 


Christians, however numerous, in a General Council, can render their 
joint deliberations infallible. 


Now, before we consider what countenance this argument _re- 
ceives from the Article, let us perpend its intrinsic value. That 
a society cannot collectively possess any moral or intellectual 
quality, which each and every of its members is devoid of, may 
be very true, but how is this relevant to the case of a super- 
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natural promise which in its very terms is made, not to the indi- 
vidual members of a body, but to the body itself? Let us take 
another Divine promise, which Mr. Griffith will of course allow 
to us was made to the Church, viz. that the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against Her. Does this extend the certainty of exemp- 
tion from failure to any one individual Christian? Surely not; 
yet this does not destroy the reality of the promise to the Church. 
Where, then, is the antecedent impossibility of her being infal- 
lible in the same way as she is admitted to be indefectible? 

- But let us next see whether the 21st Article, on General 
Councils, supports Mr. Griffith’s proposition any better than his 
own argument. Now, on what ground is the infallibility of the 
Church Catholic asserted by any one to be derived upon General 
Councils? Plainly on this, that they are her adequate represen- 
tatives, and faithfully report her testimony, So far, therefore, as 
they fail to fulfil these conditions, (and we have pointed out 
several modes in which this may be the case,) there is no gua- 
rantee whatever for the truth of their decrees, and hence (as the 
Article justly remarks), they “ may err and sometimes have 
erred.” But in order to prove Mr. Griffith’s point, it should have 
said, ‘*'The voice of the Church Catholic may be erroneous, when 
fully and faithfully represented by a General Council.” This, 
however, it has not said, and therefore, without risk of contra- 
dicting it, we may profess ourselves Dr. Hammond’s disciples, 
when he declares, “'Though I make it no matter of faith, because — 
delivered neither by Scripture nor Apostolic Tradition, yet I 
shall number it among the pié credibilia, that no General Council, 
truly such, duly assembled, freely celebrated, and universally re- 
ceived, either hath erred, or ever shall err, in matters of faith.’”— 
(Works, i. 551.) We now come tothe second limit which Mr. 
Griffith propounds for Church authority, the necessity of the ac- 
cordance of its decrees with the Scriptures. Now most true it 
is, that the Church can have no real authority contrariant to 
Scripture; indeed, it is a contradiction in terms to suppose 
that He from whom all her authority 1s derived, should have 
given it so as to frustrate his own word; she “ ee not,” there- 
fore, “ to decree any thing against the same.” But our present 
question is—not what is the duty of the Church in the abstract, 
but—what is a safe, sufficient, and practical test that she has not 
transgressed it. Now if Mr, Griffith proposes, as such a fest, 
the accordance of her decrees with Scripture, he would have 
done well to have informed us further, by what means he would 
have that accordance ascertained. Probably he would say this 
must be decided by each individual for himself; but then this de- 
prives the Church of that final authority which the 20th Article, as 
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we have shown, ascribes to her. Others, again, may hold that the 
Church of the day must herself settle it; for our part, however, know- 
ing the grievous errors which have from time to time prevailed, and 

rofessed to ground themselves upon Scripture, we are too good 
Guctatnes to listen to such a position for a moment. What 
then are the due practical limits of the Church’s authoritative 
decrees? Surely it is plain that they must be co-extensive, not 
merely with what may be true, but with what she has the fullest 
testimony and guarantee ts true. And where can this be found 
except in the case of those doctrines whose reception has the 
three requisites of universality, antiquity, and consent. 

Thus, then, it appears, that what was provided for the Church 
as acriterion of the truth of her doctrines, has likewise become 
the limit of their authoritative promulgation. And if the Ro- 
manist here retorts upon us the objection we just now made our- 
selves, and asks, how is the presence of these conditions to be 
ascertained? we readily admit that there is some difficulty in the 
application of this test; and we hold that the very facility of his 
test and that of the Ultra-Protestant is a presumption against 
their truth, for the universal consequence of past error is to in- 
volve those who come after in perplexity. © But we deny that the 
difficulty is more than a preliminary one, or that itis at all of the 
same kind as really attends Mr. Griffith’s test. ‘The catholicity 
of any doctrine is no matter of opinion, but of fact, and capable 
of proof like other facts. In order thereto it may indeed require 
learning, knowledge of antiquity, and other qualities; so do 
other proofs, but “they are considered satisfactory nevertheless, 
and, as Bishop Butler tells us, circuity in the cess of proof 
does not affect the certainty of the conclusion. We will only add, 
that such limitation of church authority is no cause for self-gra- 
tulation, but our most grievous loss. For it arises from a corre- 
sponding curtailment of Catholic verities themselves ; and if cer- 
tainty of knowledge is desirable on other subjects, it must be 
infinitely more so on that which so nearly concerns us. 

And here we will bring our review of Mr. Griffith’s theory of 
Church Authority to a close ; there is another point connected 
with it which he dismisses very shortly—what the Church may re- 
quire to be believed “for necessity of salvation?” This, it will 
be observed, we have left entirely untouched in our previous dis- 
cussion, and it is too large and momentous a subject for us to | 
enter on at present. 

But we have a few words to say on Mr. Griffith’s seventh and 
last chapter, which is entitled, ‘Standing of the Church before 
God,” and treats in four sections, of Purgatory, Pardons, Worship- 
ping of Images and Reliques, and Invocation of Saints. The 
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phrase which forms the title of this chapter he employs to desig- 
nate the nature of the “satisfaction made by Christ for His 
Church,” and it is with special “reference to their bearing on 
this fundamental point,” that he treats, as he tells us, at p- 201, 
of the Romish errors above enumerated. His complaint against 
them accordingly is, that they interfere with the completeness of 
that satisfaction; and his remarks, so far as they are addressed to 
the exposure of the unsound and dangerous character of these 
errors in their detail, are striking and valuable. But owing to 
_a confusion between the completeness of this satisfaction in itself, 
and the terms upon which it 1s imparted to individuals, his argu- 
ments against their principle unfortunately prove a great deal 
too much, and, if true, would overthrow not them only, but the 
Catholic doctrine of which they are the spurious outgrowth. 
And this has led him (pp. 199 and 220, notes) to express great 
alarm at some sentiments in modern Anglican divines expressive 
of the arduousness and difficulty of true repentance, and of the 
uncertainty whether, in any particular instance, it has been suffi- 
cient to obtain forgiveness. Now we are not going to enter 
upon this subject, partly from its sacredness rendering it inap- 
propriate to these pages, and partly because the authors alluded 
to are fully able to defend their own views. But this we must say, 
that whether they are right or wrong, Mr. Griffith’s argument 
does not prove them to be the latter, unless it proves also that 
no one who has once been brought within the pale of salvation, 
(as all have who have received holy baptism), can run any subse- 
quent risk of being excluded from it, for to this length does it 
inevitably extend. Of course we do not mean to fasten the main- 
tenance of such wild Antinomianism on Mr. Griffith himself, 
who doubtless would repudiate it as much as ourselves, but only 
to show that he has disqualified himself from censuring the views 
of others upon the mode and nature of true repentance, until he 
can vindicate his own system from the charge of overthrowing 
the necessity of repentance for sins after baptism altogether. 

But what falls more especially within our present scope to 
animadvert upon is not so much that Mr. Griffith’s objections in 
fact apply as well to the pure Catholic doctrine of repentance 
developed in acts of mortification and charity, sorrow and devo- 
tion, as to the Romish corruption of this doctrine, but rather 
upon the connection in which he regards the subject itself, viz. as 
affecting the standing of the Church before God. This appears 
to us to go to the very bottom of the difference which, we are 
sorry to say, exists between him and ourselves, and to afford a 
kind of clue to his whole theory. The Romanists, who, with our- 
selves, daily profess a belief in the Holy Catholic Church, never 
for a moment imagine that their purgatory aud pardons are requi- 
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site to her complete acceptance. On the other hand, they rightly 
regard her as being already fully possessed of the salvation which 
has been purchased for her, and as the divinely appointed dis- 
penser of it to others. 

Now what is it that has led Mr. Griffith into this misappre- 
hension ? is it not the same cause which has all along been the 
foundation of our disagreement—-this erroneous conception of the 
Church itself? This he seems to consider as a society, divinely 
constituted indeed, and with a divine object, yet in itself human 
and earthly, holy only i in proportion to the holiness of its indivi- 
dual members, efficacious in proportion to the moral influence of 
its doctrines on the mind ; but invested with no intrinsic and 
supernatural graces, nor indued with any sacramental power of dis- 
pensing them to her children. He does not seem at all to realize the 
great truth, that the kingdom of heaven is already set up on earth, 
and that this kingdom is the Christian Church; that. the gifts of 
justice and holiness are already fully deposited with her, and 
that by virtue of these, she is herself holy; that not only are the 
sacraments (the pre-eminent channels of these gifts) in her keep- 
ing, but that her whole frame-work and essence 1s one great sa- 
crament or mystery. It is this madequate conception of the 
divine character of the Church which has made him feel at 
liberty to philosophize upon what he terms its “ idea;” to point 
out what is primary and essential therein, and what subordinate ; 
to argue as if our knowledge concerning it was complete, and 
therefore could be systematized. It is the same cause which has 
led him to that view of Church authority which places it ona level 
with the authority of mere human societies, which considers that au- 
thority as vested in the ministers of the Church; not by virtue of 
Apostolic descent,* but “ as representations of the general will, 
and organs of the general voice,” (p. 102); which, lastly, regards the 
holy sacraments as “ figurative signs and ceremonies for ‘the ima- 
gination and the heart.” (p. 50.) ‘The defect in this last particular 
is too painful to be long dwelt upon, but the connexion between 
low and rationalistic views of the Church herself, and of the ordi- 
nances which she administers, is so iaumediate, and there are 
such evils, of a still graver character, beyond, impending over 
those who are not able, by a happy inconsistency, to rescue 

* We would refer those who hesitate to admit this fundamental truth—we rejoice 
to say that their number daily decreases—to Mr. Crosthwaite’s first discourse, which 
contains a forcible statement of the divine claims of the Christian ministry. The notes 
and appendix, which show great learning and research, produce the testimony of the 
earlier reformed writers on the point. It is peculiarly gratifying to find such an 
able advocate of right opinions in a Church, whose special vocation it is to reduce the 
Roman schism which robs her of so large a number of her people. Her Apostolic de- 
scent and orthodox formularies will not of themselves effect this. Catholicity must be 


exhibited to them in her teaching, discipline, and practice ; it must be seen to be the 
living and actuating principle of the body to which they are invited to return. 
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themselves from the consequences to which their system legiti- 
mately tends, that we shall “ge at length the following striking 
passage in the lectures of Mr, Irons.* 


“* Let us now pass from what St. Paul calls the ‘ doctrine of the laying 
on of hands,’ to consider, briefly, that to which it naturally leads us,— 
the doctrine of the Sacraments. Let us observe the application of the prin- 
ciple of the Rationalists to these holy mysteries, and to that which gives 
them all their value,—the doctrine of the Atonement. And here, again, 
especially remark, that the principle adopted by the moralist and spiritual- 
ist is substantially the same. The moral rationalist complains that he can- 
not comprehend the doctrine of atonement, * * * he cannot ‘see,’ there- 
fore he will not ‘believe,’ and loses the assured blessedness of those 
“who see not, and yet believe.” * * * On the other hand, the spiri- 
tual rationalist argues in the same manner concerning those means 
whereby the benefits of the atonement are applied to us. He tells us, 
that he cannot bring himself to believe what he ventures to term so 
‘ carnal’ a doctrine as baptismal regeneration. It would make a ‘ carnal 
ordinance; (for such he assumes it to be) essential to salvation ; and he 
cannot see the connexion between the water of baptism and the grace of 
the Spirit. * * * Now it is evident, that in both these cases the same 
principle is adopted. The moralist and the spiritualist ‘ rationalize’ 
alike. * * * Each is resolved, in his own way, to comprehend ‘ God’s’ 
system, or to construct one for him. And I cannot .make much distinc- 
tion, on this point, between the two classes ; for various as the ration- 
alists may be, in some respects, they all proceed on the same principle ; 
and though the extreme moralist, alone, carries the principle out, still 
wherever that principle exists at all, it infects the whole system. The 
man, whose heart refuses to submit to the ‘ obedience of Faith,’ if he 
had but boldness and consistency of thought would end in Socinianism. 
Spiritualism (as its whole history proves) naturally conducts to moralism. 
‘The spiritualism of Zuingli and Calvin, on the continent, has terminated 
in the moralism of the modern rationalists.’'—p. 124, et seq. 


Such then, whether we look to its external history, or to the 
natural sequence of its reasonings, appears to be the progress of 
the school of opinion, to which this passage alludes: first, it 
rejects the mysterious power of the Church and her ministers ; 
next, the efficacy of the sacraments, committed to their charge ; 
and lastly, the sacred facts from whence that efficacy is derived, 
We hope we need not disclaim any intention to fix the mainte- 
nance of this whole system upon individuals, and we have not the 
slightest wish to impute that partial maintenance of it, which is, 
alas! too evident, to any disinclination to believe revealed truths, 
merely because they are mysterious. On the contrary, we wil- 
lingly believe that if the Catholic doctrine of the Church and 


* There is a simple eloquence and an earnestness of feeling in these lectures, which 
is peculiarly impressive, and would render them practically ial to a large class 
of readers, could they be republished in a cheap form, 
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the Sacraments had been presented to people’s minds, with the 
same habitual and fanatical force with which that of the Atone- 
ment has been presented, they would have embraced them as 
heartily. Unhappily, however, this has not been the case; the 
only paramount and efficacious mode whereby these doctrines 
can be preached is, by the fact of there being a visible Church, 
in the unfettered exercise of her spiritual powers, ruling and 
energizing in the midst of us. Many causes, too delicate and 
painful to enumerate particularly, have prevented our own branch 
of the Church Catholic from exercising that complete influence 
on society, which her divine commission contemplates. Some- 
times state jealousy, at others internal division and weakness, or 
her own forgetfulness of her high privileges, have interfered. 
And the consequences of this have varied according to the cha- 
racters of those who have been affected by the deficiency. Among 
serious men, many of a cold and prudent temperament have 
settled down into a notion of the Church being a valuable insti- 
tution for instructing men in their moral and religious duties, and 
repressing error in doctrine, and any heats of enthusiasm in prac- 
tice. Others again, of greater zeal and earnestness, have been 
led to disconnect from each other the ideas of the Church and 
Religion, and to attempt to advance the latter by independent 
and unauthorised exertions. While, as to society in general, one 
of the advantages which it may be conceived was intended to 
arise from the foundation of a visible Church—that of obliging 
us not only to acknowledge religion in the abstract, but to admit 
its regulation and guidance, under some definite and living form, 
into every department of our affairs—seems to be in great mea- 
sure forfeited. ‘The tendency of the day is to exclude the only 
divinely appointed organ of religion from as many subjects as 
possible; politics, education and legislation are beld to need no 
more than a vague recognition of a kind of abstract Christianity, 
and those who protest against this are slighted as rigid and 
theoretical, or excite irritation and disgust, as throwing insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of any scheme of practical im- 
provement, Indeed, the fear might not be wholly groundless, 
that if the Church’s privileges were restored to her unimpaired, 
our tempers might be too rebellious to tolerate their exercise. 
But we will indulge no gloomy apprehensions ; and moreover, 
whatever may seem in prospect, it is our wisdom, as English- 
men (not to speak of our higher duties as Churchmen), to con- 
tend earnestly for the restoration of these privileges. For we can 
have no reasonable hope of a blessing upon our schemes of 
benevolence, however munificent, or our religious associations, 


however zealous, until they are based on a recognition of her 
divine authority over them. 
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Art. VII.—1. Edinburgh Review, No. CVI. Art. VI. “ Uni- 
versities of England, Oxford.”—No. CVILI. Art. IX.“ Eng- 
lish Universities, Oxford.”—No. CXXI, Art. X. “ Admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the Universities.’.—No. CXXII. Art. 
IX. “ The Universities and the Dissenters.” 


2. A Historical Account of the University of Cambridge and its 
Colleges, in a Letter to the Earl of Padear. By Benjamin 


Dann Walsh, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Ridgway, 1837. 


Ir having seemed fit to the wisdom of the great oracle of ‘ the 
modern Athens” to devote four considerable articles to the sub- 
ject of the English Universities, or rather, of the University of 
Oxford, we feel that no apology is necessary for putting those 
learned lucubrations at the head of a second article on the sub- 
ject in our humbler pages. It is, indeed, no more than is due to 
the northern censor that it should be supposed, (at all events 
till the contrary should appear,) that those several articles were 
something more than a repetition of the same thrice-told tale, 
and that what took so much time and space to lay before the 
deeply-ignorant and long-misled, and _hard-to-be-enlightened 
public, cannot be taken in at once by the sagacity of our readers, 
though they have indeed the advantage of living so much later in 
‘“‘ the age of reform,” than the “ auspicious crisis” when the Re- 
viewer entered upon his labours. .What encouragement the 
experience of the last six years, which have elapsed since the 
Reviewer betook himself to his task of “ scholastic reform,”— 
and by “ scholastic reform” is not to be understood the reform 
of schools, but the re-forming of them on the model of “ the 
scholastic ages,’—remains still to be seen. We leave it to 
the decision of that “ fourth age of scholasticism,” of which the 
“* Member of Convocation,” whose pamphlets we noticed in our 
last number, fitly styled his antagonists the “ revivers.” All we 
will say at present is, that if the fact of the English constitution 
having been “ the envy of surrounding nations” has seemed, (as 
the language of the Edinburgh Review would almost seem to 
imply,) a reason for engaging in its reform, by parity of reason- 
ing, the ‘‘ contempt” which, we are told, our schools and univer- 
sities have “ scarcely avoided” in the eyes of those same sur- 
rounding nations, may perhaps be regarded as a reason why we 
should abstain from meddling with them. ‘This seems to us, if 
we may be permitted to say so, passable logic; at least what will 
pass muster, till the time come when the Reviewer's fond hopes 
are to be fulfilled, in the “ ultimate convalescence” of that 
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neglected science “ under a reformed system,” and it be no 
longer the fate of the unhappy students of the university of 
Duns Scotus himself, that, if some patron of the long-lost “ me- 
taphysic psychology” appear among them, he is found guilty of 
errors in which be *‘ exceeds all other logicians,” only to be “ sur- 
passed by those” of some other, who has fallen into blunders still 
‘more inconceivable.” In such a state of things, certainly, it 
becomes us to feel some hesitation as to the conclusiveness of 
any thing that may “ seem” an argument, or to have on it “ the 
likeness of” premises and conclusion, So great, indeed, is our 
scepticism on this point, and at the same time so absolute, as 
appears to us, the necessity of seeming to have something like an 
argument, that, if our readers will permit us, we will avow at 
once that we feel much “ disposed,” with the “ Member of Con- 
vocation,” ** to imitate Thraso,” and call that a ‘demonstration ” 
which the Reviewer, with the fearlessness of his accustomed 
“quis dubitavit,” would pronounce to be nothing on our parts 
but mere “ assertion.” 

In our former article we endeavoured to sketch the history of 
the attack on our universities, Oxford in particular, since the 
opening of the campaign in June, 1851. A new ground was 
then taken up against the university system, as at present exist- 
ing; viz., that of illegality. The cry of “ the statutory consti- 
tution,” “ the system de jure,” &c. was then raised, and has been 
echoed from that time, m different quarters, with different de- 
grees of loudness, but with tolerably faithful adherence to the 
same note. ‘The University of Oxford first, as “ of all academi- 
cal institutions at once the most imperfect and the most per- 
fectible,” was to be compared with “ the standard of its own 
code of statutes ;” and then there would be an end to difference 
of opinion with regard to the expediency of change, and the 
kind of change required. ‘The university, “as established in 
law, and non-existent in fact,” was to be put side by side with 
the university “ established im fact, but non-existent in law ;” 
and the brand of “ illegality” and “ perjury,” staring us in the 
face on the forehead of the latter, was to make her disappear 
from the indignant eyes of men, like the image of Vice in the 
vision of Hercules. It was found, however, that, though Her- 
cules himself was there, and had given his judgment pretty deci- 
sively, still the ugly form somehow did not vanish: the marks of 
infamy did not look quite so glaring as they had done at first, 
and though the hero assumed the tone of contempt, and called 
the unseen worker of the mischief “ a curious psychological 
monstrosity” and a “ moral dusus nature,” and set to work again, 
with “ ample room and verge enough, the characters of hell to 
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trace,” and to set up again the fair ideal form of a university 
dedicated to the genius of his favourite “ metaphysic psyehology,” 
still it would not stand. The attempt, however, as we showed, 
was renewed with somewhat less of open daring, and somewhat 
more of concealed artifice, than before. The charge of “ ille- 
gality” was written in a new character; and somewhat darker 
colours were employed, to make amends for the deficiency of 
strength with which the brand was applied. However, powerful 
as was the wand of the magician, and deeply as he was skilled in 
his art, all seemed unavailing. He knew, indeed, it needed “ no 
wizard to expose the folly of waiting for the reformation of the 
English universities, from the very parties interested in their cor- 
ruption,” and accordingly “ a reforming ministry and a reformed 
parliament,” were to be roused to undertake the work of “a 
general scholastic reform; and the great Dr, Parr was called in 
to bear testimony “ that the ‘ English universities stood in need 
_of a thorough reformation,’ only, that as seminaries of the 
Church, it was the wisest thing” (he thought) “ for parliament to 
let them alone, and not raise a nest of hornets about their ears ;” 
—yet suddenly the Reviewer seemed 
-* like one that treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ;” 

Dr. Parr was found paying “ an eloquent tribute of praise and 
admiration to the University of Oxford,” particularly in regard to 
“the superiority of the tutorial over the old professorial system,” 
maintaining, against all charges of departure from statutory con- 
stitution, system de jure, &c., that “ when the present condition 
of academical affairs is compared with that of which we read in 
the last (the seventeenth) century, and those which preceded it, 
APPEARANCES are much changed, but THE SUBSTANCE remains 
unimpaired ;” and pointing to a host of distinguished academics 
in his day, and saying that ‘ in such men we have a cloud of wit- 
nesses, when we are pleading for THE EXCELLENCY OF OUR 
STRENGTH, and THE JOY OF OUR GLORY.” And since “ sur- 
rounding nations” had been appealed to, by the expression of the 
‘‘ contempt,” or whatever short of it, our schools and universities 
had “ hardly escaped,” to urge on our legislators to the work of 
reform, witnesses, well qualified to speak, had been called in to 
bear testimony to “the superiority of our English over foreign 
universities,” last, but not least, Dr. Parr himself, in words too 
much to our purpose not to be given as they stand at the con- 
clusion of the “ Member of Convocation’s” second and unanswered 
pamphlet. “ Be the imperfections of our seminaries what they 
may, I am acquainted with no other situations where young men 
can be so largely stored with principles that may enable them to 
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detect the fallacy, and to escape the contamination of those meta- 
physical novelties, which are said to have gained a wide and dan- 
gerous ascendancy on the continent. After the recent downfal, 
and amidst the rapid decay, of similar institutions in foreign 
countries, OUR UNIVERSITIES are the main pillars, not only of 
the learning, and perhaps the science, but of the virtue and piety 
(whether seen or unseen) which yet remain among us.” ‘Thus 
ended the first attempt, which was made in the opening of “ the 
age of reform,” to restore the “ statutory constitution” of the 

niversity of Oxford. Alas! that “ the strong but disinterested 
wish to co-operate in restoring this noble university to its natural 
pre-eminence, by relieving it from the vampire oppression under 
which it had pined so long in almost lifeless exhaustion” (p. 479), 
should have been met by words so cold as those of Seneca, 
« ASquo animo audienda esse imperitorum convicia, et ad honesta 
vadenti contemnendum esse istum contemptum.” | 

From the view of the question as it stood between the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer and his antagonist, the ‘‘ Member of Convoca- 
tion,” in 1831, we proceeded to show the progress of the con- 
troversy since, or rather the repetition of the old story, set forth 
again, and applied to the bill brought into parliament in 1854, 
for the admission of dissenters into the Universities. We traced 
the still further progress of attack on the universities as carried on 
in the last session of parliament. In the proposition “ for appoint- 
ing Commissioners to inquire respecting the Statutes and Admi- 
nistration of the different Colleges and Halls at Oxford and 
Cambridge,” the noble Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
traced, as we saw, the same hostility which had produced, in 
1834, the bill for the admission of Dissenters, and in 1835, 
that for the abolition of subscription to the Articles. He treated 
it as an attempt to accomplish, by indirect means, that which had 
twice been tried by direct; viz., “ to overturn the system on 
which the two universities now stood.” He viewed it as “ neither 
more nor less than a bill of pains and penalties against the two 
universities.” And the inquiry respecting statudes, as well as the 
whole line of the debate seemed to show a disposition to take 
up the line of attack marked out by the Edinburgh Review, 
such as to make it expedient that it should be clearly understood 
how the case really stands as to the question of the ‘ statutory 
constitution,” the ** systems de jure and de facto,” the charges of 
* illegality” and “ perjury,” et ed genus omne. 

In our former article, tracing the process of impeachment and 
defence as carried on through the last few years, we considered the 
Universities simply as bodies chartered and incorporated by the 
state, inquiring for what ends they were thus chartered and incor- 
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porated, and whether those ends were fulfilled. This, we con- 
tended, and still contend, is the simple question with which the 
legislature and the country are concerned, ‘This was the ground 
on which “ the legality of the present academical system of the 
University of Oxford’’ was “ asserted” and “ re-asserted” against 
the Edinburgh Review by the “ Member of Convocation.” ‘The 
system is not ¢lega/, because it labours for the end proposed to 
it by law, and that, too, by legitimate means. The end, as 
defined by the act of incorporation, is “ the maintenance of good 
and godly literature, and the virtuous education of youth,” and 
“to give greater force and strength for the better increase of 
learning, and the further suppressing of vice.” ‘The means of 
accomplishing this end have been left to the powers of internal 
self-legislation, which the University has exercised time out of 
mind, and which have been recognized as inherent in it, and been 
preserved. to it, among the privileges which have been guarded 
_ by the charters of successive kings, and, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by the act of the national legislature. And it is 
satisfactory to find that, in the adaptation of means to the great 
end in view, the Universities of England have so far succeeded in 
commending themselves to the Christian feeling and judgment of 
the nation, that the attempt to interfere with the system of 
instruction which they had established within their walls, called 
forth at once a strong expression of confidence in them, and an 
earnest prayer to parliament that they might be allowed to hold 
on their course unmolested. Even in the last session, the noble 
premier was found ready to admit, notwithstanding all that he 
had said of “ the great improvement in the system of education” 

ursued in certain new universities, that, nevertheless, “ the old 
Uniensidien of Oxford and Cambridge possessed the merit of 
having established in England an excellent system of education, 
which was, in point of fact, the envy and admiration of the 
world.” So much for the contempt which the Edinburgh Review 
told us, some few years ago, our neighbours felt for our schools 
and universities. ‘There is, however, but small consolation in 
the admission: for if “ our constitution, the envy of surrounding 
nations,” yet needed a thorough reform, it will soon be the time, 
as we have seen the Reviewer has already told us, for the reform, 


on scholastic principles, of the “ excellent system of education” 


which is admitted to be “ the envy and admiration of the world.” 
And when this good work is entered upon, it will profit us very 
little, though, under the third and fourth heads of the “ quadri- 
partite” diatribe on which the Edinburgh Review has entered, 
(the said third- and fourth heads being still in “ reserve for a 
separate discussion,”) it should appear, that there is-‘* much of 
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good, much worthy of imitation by other universities, in the present 
spirit and present economy of Oxford,” and though the Reviewer 
should be never so “ happy to acknowledge this,” and never so 
much “ endeavour to demonstrate” it, it will profit us very little, 
if, under the first and second heads, which have been already so 
fully unfolded, it is supposed to have been proved that “ the actual 
mechanism of education organized in these seminaries is indeed 
not, as the deluded public suppose, “ a time-honoured and essen- 


tial part of their being, established upon statute, endowed by the 


national legislature with exclusive privileges, and inviolable as a 
vested right,” but, indeed, something altogether “ new as it is 
inexpedient, not only accidental to the University, but radically 
subversive of its constitution, without legal sanction, nay, in vio- 
lation of positive law, arrogating the privileges exclusively con- 
ceded to another system, which it has superseded, and so far 
from being defensible from those it profits, as a right, that it is 
a flagrant usurpation, obtained through perjury, and only tole- 
rated through neglect.” We have seen already quite enough of 
the spirit of reform, and of the way in which it moves towards its 
ends, to be well aware that, when once “ progress is determined 
towards a state of” supposed “ reght,” it is a matter of compara- 
tively very small importance what “ differences of opinion,” may 
exist “in regard to the kind of change expedient,” or indeed 
“in regard to the expediency of a change at all.” Once get the 
cry of “ illegality,” “ breach of trust,” “ violation of the statutory 
constitution,” &c., fairly set afloat, and the thing isdone. And 
with regard to our Universities, and the system pursued in them, 
it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of their 
defenders, that it has been proclaimed by those who have so libe- 
rally volunteered their services in the work of reform, that “ it is 
not in demonstrating the imperfection of the present system that 
they principally ground a hope of its improvement ;” but that “ it 
is in demonstrating its “ ¢dlegality.” 

We have been, therefore, the more anxious to show,—and_ the 
importance of the subject must be our apology if we have seemed 
unnecessarily to repeat and recapitulate, or to have entered tedi- 
ously into details,—that the pretended demonstration of illegality 
has totally failed; and that its failure has been concealed only by 
a somewhat dishonest evasion. The University was incorpo- 
rated for certain ends: the means by which those ends were to be 
accomplished were left to itself from time to time to determine. 
The simple question for parliament and for the nation is, have 
the ends proposed in the incorporation of the Universities been 
kept in view? No; says the Edinburgh Reviewer, looking 
back upon his previous labours, “‘ We showed, in the first place, 
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that a great breach of trust had been committed. We showed, 
in the second place, by whom the breach of trust had been 
committed. In the third place, we exposed the interested mo- 
tives and the paltry means which determined, and the circum- 
stances which rendered possible, the universal frustration of the 
constitutive statutes, and consequent suspensiun of the University; 
for a University only exists as a privileged instrument of public 
education. In the fourth place, we proved that the collegial 
heads themselves are fully conscious, that the change from the 
statutory to the allegal system, is at once greatly for their private 
advantage, and pee for the disadvantage of the university and 
nation.” — Edinb. Rev. No. cxxii. pp. 428, 429. 

Leaving out of sight, for the present, the question of the sup- 
posed *‘ motives,” and “ means,” and “ circumstances,” by which 
this grievous change has been brought about, as well as the 
supposed consciousness of guilt in “ the collegial heads,” let us 
look to the simple question of the charge brought against them 
when judgment was finally pronounced against them from the 
tribunal of the Edinburgh ete for January, 1835. There 
has been, it seems, a flagrant “ breach of trust:” an “ universal 
frustration of the constitutive statutes, and consequent suspension 
of the University.” 

With regard to the “ breach of trust,” of which the University 
is accused in regard to the nation, we have contended that it is to 
the charter of incorporation that we are to look in order to deter- 
mine what is the trust which the nation has committed to the 
University, and whether the University has indeed been faithless 
to that trust. The Reviewer rests his charge upon the body of 
statutes, “ the constitutive statutes,” as he is pleased to term 
them: these, he says, have been frustrated; and there is a “ con- 
sequent suspension of the University.” ‘ For,” he adds, “a uni- 
versity only exists as a privileged instrument of public education.” 
Granting, for a moment, this definition; granting that our uni- 
versities had no existence, till, by act of parliament, they became 
“ privileged instruments of public education,”’—a concession en- 
tirely unwarranted by historical fact,—yet, granting all this for a 
moment, for argument’s sake, does it follow that, because there 
exists “ a privileged instrument of public education,” therefore 
there must of necessity be a body of “ constitutive statutes ” also, 
any departure from which, or even their entire frustration, must 
needs bring with it a “ suspension of the university?” May not 
one of the privileges with which such an “ instrument of public 
education ” has been invested, be the power of making statutes 
for itself, and introducing essential change, if need be, from time 
to time, “ universal frustration,” perhaps, of what may seem the 
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most fundamental statutes to those who look on from without, or 
regard appearances” only, and not “ the substance?” Now this 
is the very case with our universities. ‘The Reviewer put at the 
head of his first article on the subject, ‘ The Oxford University 
Calendar for 1829,” as well as the “ Addenda ad Corpus Statu- 
torum Universitatis Oxoniensis:” he might have read in the first 
page of that small volume, (the first page, at least, after the 
calendar of “ University Ceremonies,” and the list of ‘* Univer- 


sity Officers,”) the following brief account of the “ University of 
Oxford.” 


“ The University of Oxford is a corporate body, known for ages by the 
style or title of ‘ Zhe Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford;’ a title confirmed by the legislature itself in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Its ancient privileges have been recognized and augmented 
by a long succession of royal charters from the earliest periods; and 
these charters themselves have been sanctioned by parliament ; for, in 
ap act, intituled ‘ An Act for the Incorporation of the two Universities,’ 
it is expressly declared, that all letters-patent of preceding sovereigns, 
granted to the University of Oxford, ‘ shall be good, effectual, and 
available in law, according to the forms, words, sentences, and true 
meaning of every of the same letters-patent, as amply, fully, and areely, 
as if the same letters-patent were recited verbatim’ in the act itself. It 
has always been governed by statutes of its own making; for many cen- 
turies, indeed, by a confused chaos of laws, without order or arrange- 
ment; but, since the chancellorship of Archbishop Laud, by a digested 
code, under the appellation of ‘ Corpus Statutorum Universitatis Oxo- 
niensis,’ which, being compiled at that time by special delegates, was 
solemnly ratified in Convocation, and which remains still in force, except 
upon points where the exigencies of more modern times have pointed 
out the necessity of amendment, or the wisdom of abrogation.” 


If this account be admitted, (and the Reviewer does not any- 
where call it in question,) it appears that the University of 
Oxford existed long before it was “ a privileged instrument of 
public education;” if, indeed, by being “ privileged” is meant the 
being incorporated by parliament, or the having its ancient privi- 
leges, as granted or secured by successive kings of England, sanc- 
tioned and recognized also by the national legislature. It ap- 
pears, still further, that “ the University has always been governed 
by statutes of its own making ;” it was an independent self-legis- 
lating body, which the national legislature thus recognized as an 
already existing and already privileged instrument of religious edu- 
cation; not a body defined by the possession of a certain code of 
statutes, which fixed its constitution, and ascertained its identity. 
Still further, in the place of any such body of “ constitutive sta- 


tutes,” we find the records of Convocation in the time of Queen © 
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Elizabeth presenting a “ confused chaos of laws, without order 
or arrangement,” the result of the self-legislation of these self- 
same “ Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars,” for successive ages, 
‘There has been, indeed, it appears, ‘‘ since the chancellorship of 
Archbishop Laud, a digested code known by the name of 
‘ Corpus Statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis :’”’ but this code is 
long posterior to the Act of Incorporation; and, it seems, on the 
very face of things, absurd to set this up as that body of “ consti- 
tutive statutes,” the frustration of which, if it could be proved, 
were immediately to be regarded as a virtual “ suspension of the 
University.” For the purpose of the Reviewer's argument, one 
would have thought that there had been forthcoming, or, at least, 
that he would have made some sort of attempt to bring to light, 
a code of statutes enacted for the University by Queen Elizabeth’s 
parliament, or, if not made for it, at least made binding upon it; 
or, if not this, at all events, existing at the time, and recognized 
in some way as giving to the University its definite and distin- 
guishing character. But, instead of this, we find nothing but 
a “ confused chaos;” parliament, meanwhile, enacting simply, 
by its authority,— 


“ That the Right Honourable Robert, Earl of Leicester, now Chan- 
cellor of the said University of Oxford, and his successors for ever, and 
the Masters and Scholars of the same University of Oxford for the time 
being, shall be incorporate, and have a perpetual succession in fact, 
deed, and name, in the name of The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University of Oxford; and that the same Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars, of the same University, for the time being from henceforth, by 
the name of The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford, and by none other name or names, shall be called and named for 
evermore ;” and confirming “ the ancient privileges, liberties, and fran- 
chises, heretofore granted, ratified, and confirmed, by the Queen’s High- 
ness, and her most noble progenitors.” 


yn 
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In this state of things, to talk of “ constitutive statutes,” is an 
absurdity exceeded only by its perverseness of mischief. The 
absurdity, however, becomes the more glaring when we find that 
it is the plan of the Reviewer, after setting forth the code of 
statutes, digested in the chancellorship of Laud, as the standard 
with which the University is to be compared, in order to prove it 
guilty of “‘ breach of trust,” “ suspension” of its own existence, 
| &c. &c., on the other hand, in the course of the argument, to 
prove that every code of statutes is itself to be a momentous re- 
volution, by which the University was silently annihilated. The 
discovery that this new constitution has been so grievously de- 
parted from, suggests the idea that it is within the verge of possi- 
bility that the University, by some felicity of error, much as two 
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negatives destroy one another, may in some points have returned 
to its original character, as it was when it was incorporated by 
parliament, and before the enactment of the Laudian code, At 
all events, it 1s worth while making the inquiry, as a matter of 
fact, so far as we can trace it in the records that yet remain to us, 
what was the actual constitution of the University, at the time of 
its incorporation? It is indeed, a matter of merely curious his- 
torical inquiry; the question between the universities and the 
nation in nowise depends upon it: for as we have said before, 
but must repeat again, the simple question for the nation in 
regard to the universities, is the fulfilment or nonfulfilment of 
the trust which it has committed to them, viz. ‘* the maintenance 
of good and godly literature, and the virtuous education of 
youth.” However, as a mere matter of historical inquiry, it may 
be worth while to turn over a few pages of the records of uni- 
versity lore, which the Edinburgh Review would fain be thought 
to have brought to light from the darkness of “ chaos and old 
night” itself. History indeed, as in these days we all know well 

enough, is but an old almanac; but the Oxford University Ca- 
lendar for 1829 was no better, when the Edinburgh Review put 
it at the head of its learned lucubrations in 1851; and we have 
taken care to get hold of the last Oxford Calendar, which was 
more than our diligent visitor, so far in the distant north, could 
‘do by his readers. With the help, therefore, of this, and Anthony a 
Wood's Annals, and the stores of the Edinburgh Review, we 
propose to inquire whether, by any possibility, the de facto 
system at the time when the University of Oxford was incorpo- 
rated by parliament, bore any kind of resemblance to that which 
is now established there ; whether there be any traces, in that 
age, of those distinguishing features of collegial system and tutorial 
instruction, which so offend the eyes of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
at the present day. 

If, then, from the opening of the Oxford Calendar, we turn to 
the pages of Anthony a Wood, we find that the “ Robert, Earl 
of Leicester,” whose name occurs in the Act of Incorporation, as 
above quoted from the Oxford Calendar, is the selfsame person- 
age who, as the annalist informs us, “ in those years in which he 
held his chancellorship, altered almost the whole government of 
the University.” Leicester was chancellor from 1564 to 1588 ; 
the Act of Incorporation was passed in 1571. And, by the ad- 
mission of the Reviewer himself, the course of ‘‘ usurpation” and 
** illegality” which was established by Laud, was begun by Lei- 
cester, In setting about “ to explain how a revolution so im- 
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probable in itself, and so disastrous in its effects,” as that of 
which he complains, was, “ by the accident of circumstances, and 
the influence of private interest, aecomplished”——an explanation 
which, according to the Reviewer, “ only requires an acquaint- 
ance with the history of the two Universities”——he undertakes to 
show, “ Ist. How the students, once distributed in numerous small 
societies through the halls, were at length collected into a few 
large communities within the colleges ; 2nd. How in the colleges, 
thus the penfolds of the academical flock, the fellows frustrated 
the common right of graduates to the office of tutor; and Srd, 
How the fellow-tutors supplanted the professors, how the col- 
leges superseded the University.” Having traced the progress of 
the “ circumstances which occasioned the ruin of the halls, and 
the dissolution of the cloisters and colleges of the monastic orders 
in Oxford,” and which, “ not only gave to the secular colleges 
which all remained, a preponderant weight in the University, for 
the juncture, but allowed them so to extend their circuit, and to 
increase their numbers, that they were subsequently enabled to 
comprehend within their walls nearly the whole of the academi- 
cal population,” the Reviewer thus proceeds with his tale; 


“ These circumstanees explain in what manner the halls declined ; it 
remains to tell, why, in the most crowded state of the University, not 
one has been subsequently restored. Before the era of their downfal, 
the establishment of a hall was easy. It required only that a few 
scholars should hire a house, find caution for a year’s rent, and choose 
for a Principal a graduate of respectable character. The chancellof, or 
his deputy, could not refuse to sanction the establishment. An act of 
usurpation abolished this facility. The general right of nomination to 
the principality, and consequently to the institution of halls, was, through 
the absolute potency he had, procured by the Earl of Leicester, Chan- 
cellor of the University about 1570; and it is now by statute vested in 
his successors.* In surrendering this privilege to the Chancellor, the 
colleges were not blind to their peculiar interest. From his situation, 
that magistrate was sure to be guided by their heads; no hall has since 
arisen to interfere with their monopoly ; and the collegial interest thus 
left without a counterpoise and concentrated in a few hands, was soon 
able to establish an absolute supremacy in the University.”"—Ed. Rev. 
June, 1831, p. 412. 


So that in 1571, when the Act of Incorporation was passed, 
the “collegial” monopoly was already set up! ‘The ancient sys- 
tem had received its fatal blow, not, it appears, from the selfish 

olicy of the heads of colleges, but, on the very showing of the 
Reviewer himself, from a variety of circumstances, far beyond 


* Wood’s Hist. et Antig, Univ. lib. ii. p. 339 ; Hist, and Antiq, of Colle and Halls, 
p. 653 ; Statuta Aularia, sect. v. 7 
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their control. ‘“ Among others,” as enumerated by him, were 
“the plagues by which was so frequently desolated—the civil 
wars of York and Lancaster—the rise of other rival universities 
in Great Britain and on the Continent, and finally the sinking 
consideration of the scholastic philosophy.” And, following 
upon these, “ the character which the Reformation assumed in 


England, co-operated,” he tells us, “ still more powerfully to the 
same result. 


* OF itself, the schism in religion must necessarily have diminished 
the resort of students to the University, by banishing those who did not 
acquiesce in the new opinions there inculcated by law ; while among 
the reformed themselves, there arose an influential party, who viewed the 
academical exercises as sophistical, and many who even regarded degrees 
as anti-cbristian. But in England the reformation incidentally operated 
in a more peculiar manner. Unlike its fate in other countries, this reli- 
gious revolution was absolutely governed by the fancies of the royal 
despot for the time ; and so uncertain was the caprice of Henry, so con- 
tradictory the policy of his three immediate successors, that for a lon 
time it was difficult to know what was the religion by law established 
for the current year ; far less possible to calculate, with assurance, on 
what would be the statutory orthodoxy for the ensuing. At the same 
time, the dissolution of the monastic orders dried up one great source of 
academical prosperity; while the confiscation of monastic property, which 
was generally regarded as only a foretaste of what awaited the endow- 
ments of the universities, and the superfluous revenues of the clergy, 
rendered literature and the Church, during this crisis, uninviting profes- 
sions either for an ambitious, or (if disinclined to martyrdom) for a con- 
scientious man. The effect was but too apparent ; for many years the 
universities were almost literally deserted. The halls, whose existence 
solely depended for their support on the confluence of students, thus fell , 
and none, it is probable, would have survived the crisis, had not several 
chanced to be the property of certain colleges, which had thus an interest 
in their support. The halls of St. Alban, St. Edmund, St. Mary, New 
Inn, Magdalen, severally belonged to Merton, Queen's, Oriel, New, and 
Magdalen Colleges ; and Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College ; 
Glocester Hall, now Worcester College; and Hert Hall, subsequently 
Hertford College, owned their salvation to their dependence on the 
foundations of Christ Church, St. John’s, Exeter.”—pp. 409—411. 


‘The nomination to the “ principality” of these halls, now be- 
come virtually part of the colleges, was surrendered, it appears, 
by these colleges to the Chancellor, Of course, in doing this, 
*‘ the colleges,” as the Reviewer informs us, “ were not blind to 
their peculiar interest,” for what body of men, what ecclesiastical 
body especially, ever did anything but with such a view? Sul 
we do not quite see why the heads of colleges should not have 
retained the nomination in their own hands, “Qui facit per 
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alium, facit per se,” itis said. It seems equally true “qui non 
facit per alium, non facit per se ;” and the colleges might surely 
quite as easily have secured their monopoly, by keeping the no- 
mination to the halls in their own hands, and taking care never to 
nominate to them, as by surrendering the nomination to the chan- 
cellor, “ however sure” they might think he was “to be guided” 
by them. ‘ The absolute potency he had” might not impossibly 
have interfered with that “absolute supremacy” which they might 
so easily have retained in their own hands. Be this however as | 
it may, one thing is clear, that the old system of halls had thus i 
died, as it would seem, a natural death before the time when the 
University received its charter from the nation, a) 

But let us proceed with the Reviewer to the two remaining 
points of his attack, and see ‘2. How in the colleges thus the 
penfolds of the academical flock, the fellows frustrated the com- 
mon right of graduates to the office of tutor; and 3. How the 
fellow tutors supplanted the professors—how the colleges super- 
seded the University. ‘This third step in the revolution which, 
from its more important character,” says the Reviewer, ‘* we con- 
sider last, was however accomplishing simultaneously with the 
second, of which it was, in fact, almost a condition,” (p. 415, 


note). This, it appears, was to be the master-piece of “ col- 
legial” iniquity. 


“Could the professorial system on which the University rested be 
abolished, the tutorial system would remain the one organ of academical 
instruction ; could the University be silently annihilated, the colleges 
would succeed to its name, its privileges, and its place. ‘This moment- 
ous revolution was consummated. We do not affirm that the end was 
ever clearly proposed, or a line of policy for its attainment ever systema- 
tically followed out. But circumstances concurred, and that instinct 
of self-interest which actuates bodies of men with the certainty of a na- 
tural law, determined, in the course of generations, a result such as no 
sagacity would have anticipated as possible. After the accomplishment, 
however, a retrospect of its causes shows the events to have been natural, 
if not necessary.’—p. 413. 


In entering upon this retrospect, the Reviewer thus proceeds :— 


“‘ The subversion of the University is to be traced to that very code of 
laws on which its constitution was finally established. The academical 
body is composed of graduates and under-graduates in the four faculties 
of arts, theology, law, and medicine; and the government of the Uni- 
versity was of old exclusively committed to the masters and doctors 
assembled in congregation and convocation; heads of houses and col- 
lege-fellows shared in the academical government only as they were full 
graduates. ‘The statutes ratified under the chancellorship of Laud, and 
by which the legal constitution of the University is still determined, 
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changed this republican polity into an oligarchical. The legislation and 
the supreme government were still left with the masters and doctors, 
and the character of fellow remained always unprivileged by law. But 
the heads of the houses, if not now first raised to the rank of a public 
body, were now first clothed with an authority such as rendered them 
henceforward the principal—in fact the sole administrators of the Uni- 
versity weal. And whereas in foreign universities, the university go- 
verned the colleges—in Oxford the colleges were enthroned the gover- 
nors of the University. The vice-chancellor, (now also necessarily a 
college head), the heads of houses, and the two proctors, were consti- 
tuted into a body, and the members constrained to regular attendance on 
an ordinary weekly meeting . . .. Thus no proposal could be submitted 
to the houses of congregation or convocation, unless it had been previ- 
ously discussed and sanctioned by the ‘ Hebdomadal Meeting ;’ and through 
this preliminary negative the most absolute control was accorded to the 
heads of houses over the proceedings of the University .... A body 
constituted and authorized like the Hebdomadal Meeting, could only be 
rationally expected to discharge its trust, if its members were subjected 
to a direct and concentrated responsibility, and if their public duties 
were identical with their private interests. ‘The Hebdomadal Meeting 
acted under neither of these conditions. In regard to the first, this body 
was placed under the review of no superior authority either for what it 
did, or for what it did not perform ; and the responsibility to public opi- 
nion was distributed among too many to have any influence on their 
collective acts. ‘Corporations never blush.’ In regard to the second, 
so far were the interests and duties of the heads from being coincident, 
that they were diametrically opposed. Their public obligations bound 
them to maintain and improve the system of university education, of 
which the professors were the organs; but this system their private ad- 
vantage, both as individuals and as representing the collegial interest, 
prompted them to deteriorate and undermine.”—pp. 413—415. 


In looking, however, to the first foundations of this “ oligarchical 
polity,” it is curious to find ourselves carried back again to the 
chancellorship of Leicester. It was he, it appears, who laid the 
ground-work of that system which, by the Laudian code, “ was 
established as the “legal constitution of the University.” The 
Reviewer himself informs us of this fact in a note. 


“ Anciently the right of previous discussion and approval belonged to 
the House of Congregation. The omnipotent Earl of Leicester, to 
confirm his hold over the University, and in spite of considerable opposi- 
tion, constrained the masters to surrender this function to a more limited 
and manageable body, composed of the vice-chancellor, doctors, heads, 
(for the first time recognized as a public body ?) and proctors.—( Wood, 


anno 1569.)"—p. 413. 

Anthony 4 Wood, to whom the Reviewer here refers as his 
authority, gives a somewhat different impression of the matter. 
No friend to the Puritan chancellor, of whom he says that “ he 
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altered almost the whole government of the University in some 
things for the better, but in most for the worse,” he still speaks 
of it as “a thing applauded by most men,” 


“ the reforming the confused and imperfect way of celebrating convoca- 
tions, in which by a later order were the matters belonging to great 
congregations to be acted. For, he putting the doctors and heads upon 
the business, delegates were thereupon designed to confer about it, 27 
June [1569]. After some debate in the matter and orders framed, they 
were communicated to the chancellor, to be by him approved. At length, 
after consideration had about them, he returned an answer not before the 
17 of May following, and then told them, 1. That the said orders were 
by some few impugned without any sufficient cause alleged; 2. That no 
man could not but think it reasonable that before the convocation the 
vice-chancellor, doctors, heads, and proctors, should consult of such 
things as are fittest to be moved therein; 3. That as he could not mis- 
like of that order that was so commended to him, so did he judge it to 
be such that could not be prejudicial to any one, nor give just cause to 
any.one to repine against it, &c. &c. So that the said orders being 
passed and remitted into the statutes, all the change that followed was 
this, that whereas things were deliberated in a black congregation (so 
called, I presume, because the black part of the masters’ hoods was to 
appear on their shoulders, and nothing else), before they were passed in 
a great congregation, now it was upon the abolishing of the said congre- 
gations all matters were to be consulted in a meeting of the vice-chan- 
cellor, doctors, heads of houses, and proctors, before they could pass in 
convocations.” 


Now, whatever opinion we may have of the character of “the 
omnipotent Earl of Leicester,” or whatever motives we may 
think fit to impute to him, it is difficult to find the traces of the 
“ considerable opposition,” “in spite of” which, according to the 
Reviewer, he perpetrated his schemes of tyranny; or of his having 
“constrained the masters to surrender” their privileges. A dele- 
gacy, we find, was regularly appointed, as in 1513 and 1556 ;* 
and the specific measures proposed for reforming the inconveni- 
ence which had been felt, seem to have originated with the dele- 
gates, and not with the chancellor. With the general character 
of Leicester’s administration of his office we are not now con- 
cerned, else we might remark that of its earlier years, at least, 
Anthony a Wood gives a different impression from that which we 
should derive from the representations of the Reviewer. Our 
main concern is with the date of the changes which he introduced, 
considered simply in relation to the date of the act of parliament 
by which the University was incorporated. He was elected chan- 


* In 1556 we find, Cardinal Pole being appointed chancellor, sent a book of statutes 
to be used till certain delegates were appointed by convocation.—Legality, dc, as- 
ser ted, p- 61. 
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cellor in the year 1564, in the annals of which year, we are told, 
that “the University being now, as several years before, defective 
of good and orderly government, care was taken about it. ‘The 
public statutes of the University also were revised, explained and 
amended, and all matters relating to learning reformed and cor- 
rected. Such means were now and the year after used by the 
care of the new chancellor, the Earl of Leicester, that nothing 
was wanting to the recovery of the University, now and of late 
fallen into great decay.” In the Annals of 1566, we read that 
“the University being pretty well recruited and settled with good 
government, (howbeit not replenished with learned men for the 
reasons before expressed), it pleased Queen Elizabeth to visit it 
in her progress taken this year.” But it was not till five years 
later (1571), that, we are told, “it pleased the queen and parlia- 
ment now sitting, to incorporate the University of Oxford, and 
make it a body politic by itself.” And thus the chancellor 
whose name occurs in the Act of Incorporation which makes 
“the Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford” a body corporate in law, is none other than the “all-pow- 
erful statesman,” whose ‘ personal ambition,” by an “act of 
usurpation,” had thus far established the monopoly of the col- 
legial interest. Such, then, is the University of Oxford incor- 
porated by the act of the 13th Eliz. Whatever may have been the 
constitution of the body “known by the name of the chancellor, 
masters and scholars of the University of Oxford” in earlier ages, 
and whatever may be the provisions of the subsequent Laudian 
code, the body which is incorporated by that act of parliament 
resembles thus nearly, in its essential features, that which the 
Edinburgh Review has set itself so industriously to brand with 
the stigma of “usurpation,” “ illegality,” and “ breach of trust.” 

‘Thus much for the ‘ collegial” system, and the “ oligarchical 
polity,” to which, according to the Edinburgh Review, the sub- 
version of the University 1s to be traced. We gave, im our 
former article, a hasty sketch of the steps by which the heads of 
** the collegial interest,” once elevated to their “ new and uncon- 
stitutional pre-eminence,” and determined by “ that instinct of 
self-interest which,” we are told, “ actuates bodies of men with 
the certainty of a natural law,” were carried on along the down- 
ward course, until “ the privileges by law accorded to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as the authorized organ of national education, 
were, by its perfidious governors, furtively transferred to the un- 
authorized absurdities of their college discipline.” We may now 
proceed to inquire what was the system, in regard to this “ col- 
lege discipline” and tutorial instruction, as it existed in the Uni- 
versity incorporated by law, before the “momentous revolution” 
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of the Laudian Code. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
notice the account which is given by the Reviewer of the place 
which the tutor held in what is set forth as the original de jure 
system. After describing the professorial system as traced in 
the Laudian code, the Reviewer proceeds :— 


But besides the public and principal means of instruction afforded 
by the professors and other regents in the University, the student was 
subjected, during the first four years of his academical life, to the sub- 
sidiary and private discipline of a tutor in the hall or college to which 
he belonged. This regulation was rendered peculiarly expedient by cir- 
cumstances which no longer exist. Prior to the period of the Laudian 
digest, it was customary to enter the University at a very early age; 
and the student of those times, when he attained the rank of master, 
was frequently not older than the student of the present when he ma- 
triculates. It was of course found useful to place these academical boys 

‘under the special guardianship of a tutor during the earlier years of 
their residence in the University. With this, however, as a mere pri- 
vate eoncern, the University did not interfere; and we doubt whether, 
before the Chancellorship of Leicester, any attempt was made to regulate, 
by academical authority, the character of those who might officiate in 
that capacity, or before the Chancellorship of Laud, to render impera- 
tive the entering under a tutor at all, and a tutor resident in the same 
house with the pupil. (Comp. Wood’s Annals, anno 1581 ; and Corp. 
Stat. tit. iii, § 2.) Be this, however, as it may, the tutorial office was 
viewed as one of very subordinate importance in the statutory system. 
To commence tutor, it was only necessary for a student to have the 
lowest degree in arts, and that his learning, his moral and religious 
character, should be approved of by the head of the house in which he 
resided, or in the event of controversy on this point, by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. All that was expected of him was to ‘ imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and institute them in approved authors; but, above all, 
in the rudiments of religion, and in the doctrine of the Thirty-nine 
Articles; and that he should do all that in him lay to render them con- 
formable to the Church of England.’ ‘It is also his duty to confine his 
pupils within statutory regulations in matters of external appearance, 
such as their clothes, boots, and hair; which, if the pupils are found to 
transgress, the tutor for the first, second, and third offence shall forfeit 
six and eight pence, and for the fourth, shall be interdicted from his 
tutorial function by the Vice-Chancellor.’ (Tit. iii. § 2.) _Who could 
have anticipated from this statute what the tutor was ultimately to be- 
come ?”-—pp. 392, 393. 


Such, if we are to take the representation of the Edinburgh 
Review, was the “ collegial” and tutorial system in the good old 
times. But before we make any comment upon it, we must 
first give our readers the benefit of a collation of various readings 
in the versions of June, 1831, and October, 1834. In the latter 
article, the Reviewer qualifies considerably the statement which 
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he had made in the former, respecting the age of the “ academi- 
cal boys” of whom he speaks. In the place of the statement 
that “ the student of those times, when he obtained the rank of 
master, was frequently not older than the student of the present 
when he matriculates”—a statement which would imply a differ- 
ence of nearly seven years in age, as not unfrequent—he tells us 
that the undergraduates were “ then generally four years younger 
than at present.” This makes some difference in the question 
of the tutorial office. Further, in June, 1831, the Reviewer 
talked of the student’s having been ‘‘ subjected, during the four 
first years of his academical life, to the subsidiary and private 
discipline of a tutor in the hall or college to which he belonged.” 
In October, 1834, he had made the discovery that “ it does not 
appear, from the statutes, that the tutor must be of the same house 
with the pupil.” This point the Reviewer evidently thinks im- 
portant, for he has printed it in italics. He probably thought it 
important, as showing, as he fancied, the gradual encroachments 
of the “ collegial” system; while in reality it tells the other way, 
proving, as it does, that the tutorial office was an essential part 
of the system of university education, and not merely a piece 
of household discipline over a number of ‘ academical boys.” 
Again, in June, 1881, the Reviewer expressed his “ doubt 
whether, before the chancellorship of Laud, any attempt was 
made to render imperative the entering under a tutor at all, 
or a tutor resident in the same house with the pupil ;”’—* which 
is not even now required,” adds the Reviewer in Pom 1834, 
not seeming, all the while, in the least to perceive, or, at all 
events, willing to admit, that this discovery in any way affects his 
original remark, or the conclusion which he would derive from it. 
And yet surely it dues most materially affect it. It proves that 
the tutorial office is an essential element, not merely of the col- 
legial, but of the strictly university system. But to let all this 
pass, and to return to the picture of college tutorship “ prior 
to the period of the Laudian digest.” Doubtless it is a ver 
complete and plausible theory; but unfortunately there are facts 
against it. There is a very curious document preserved in the 
Appendix to Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, which sup- 
plies valuable evidence as to the relation which at that time sub- 
sisted between the University and the Colleges, and the import- 
ance that was attached to the “ college discipline.” The paper 
seems, as his biographer supposes, to have been from the pen of 
the archbishop himself; and if so, in all probability was drawn 
up during the chancellorship of Leicester, and consequently 
about the time that the University was incorporated. ‘The arch- 
bishop was consecrated in 1562, and died in 1575. 
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The paper is entitled, “The Maner how the Church of 
England is administered and governed, drawn up by the Arch- 
bishop.” After setting forth that “ the Church of England 1s 
divided into two Provinces, Canterbury and York,” enumerating 
the dioceses contained under each, and describing the general 
order of the Church and its services, it thus proceeds :— 


“ Touching the Untversirtes. 
| Cambridge 
“Moreover this Realm of England hath two Universities bo 
Oxford, 
And the maner is not to live in these as within Houses that be /nns, or 
a Receipt for common guests, as is the custom of some Universities: but 
they live in Colleges, under most grave and severe Disciplin; even such as 
the famous learned man Erasmus, of Rotterodame, being here among us 
— years past, was bold to preferre before the very Rules of the 
onks. 

“In Cambridge be XIV Colledges; these by name that follow: 

“ 'Frinity Colledge, &c. .... 

“In Oxford likewise there be Colledges, some greater, some smaller, 
to the number of XXIV. The names whereof be as followeth, 

“ The Cathedral Church of Christ; wherein also is a great Company 
of Students. 

** Magdalene Colledge, &c. .... 

“ The Colledges of both the Universities be not only very fair and 
goodly built thorough th’ exceeding liberality of the Kings in old time, 
and, of late days, of bishops and of noblemen; but they be also en- 
dowed with marvellous large livings and revenews. - 

“In Trinity Colledge at Cambridge, and in Christ’s Colledge at Ox- 
ford, both which were founded by King Henry the Eighth of most 
famous memory, are at the least found four hundred scholars. And the 
like number well neer is to be seen in certain other Colledges, as in the 
King’s Colledge, and S. John's Colledge at Cambridge: In Magdalen 
Colledge and New Colledge of Oxford. Besides the rest, which we now 

as over. 
a Every one of the Colledges have their Professors of the Tongues and 
of the Liberal Sciences (as they call them) which do trade up Youth pri- 
vately within their Halls; to th’ end they may afterward be able to go 
furth thence into the Common Schools as to open disputation, as it were 
into plain battail, there to try themselfe. 

‘“TIn the Common Schools of both the Universities, there are found at 
the King’s charge, and that very largely, Five Professors and Readers, 
that is to say, 


“The Reader of Divinity, The Reader of the Hebrew Tongue, 
The Reader of the Civil Law, and 
The Reader of Physick, The Reader of the Greek Tongue. 


“ And for the other Professors; as of Philosophy, of Logick, of Rhe- 
torick, and of the Mathematics, the Universities themselves do allow 
stipends unto them. And these Professors have the Ruling of the Dis- 
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putations and other School exercises, which be daily used in the Common 
Schools. Amongst whom, they that by the same disputations and exer- 
cises are thought to be come to any ripenes in knowledge, are wont, ac- 
cording to the use in other Universities, solemply to take degrees, every 
one in the same science and faculty which he professeth. 

“ We thought good to annex these things, toth’ end we might con- 
fute and confound those that spread abroad rumours how that with us 
nothing is done in order .... that there is no Religion at all, no Eccle- 
siastical discipline observed, no regard had of the salvation of men’s souls ; 
but that all is done quite out of order and seditiously .... Whereas 
in very trouth we seek nothing els but that that God, above al, most 
good, may have still his honor truly and perfectly reserved unto him ;... 
that that most holy and godly form of discipline, which was formerly 
used amongst them, may be called home again; ... that there may from 
tyme to tyme arise up out of the Universities learned and good Ministers 
and others meet to serve the Commonwealth ;....And albeit we are not yet 
able to obtain this . .. fully and perfectly . . . nevertheless this is it where- 
unto we have regard ; hither do we tend ; to this mark do we direct our 
pain and travail; and that hitherto (thro’ God his most gracious favor) 
not without good success and plenteous increase. Which thing may easily 
appear to every Body, it either we be compared with our own selves, in 
what manner of case we have ben but few Years since, or else be com- 
pared with our false Accusers, or rather our maticious Slanderers. 

“The Lord defend*his Church; Govern it with his Holy Spirit, and 
Bless the same with al prosperous Felicity. Amen.”*- 


We might, if it were for our immediate purpose, appeal to the 
testimony which is borne by this valuable document to that view 
of the end and aim of all university institutions, for which we 
have now to contend against the narrow and technical notions of 

“dinburgh reviewers, We refer to the paper as an evidence on 
a point of fact. It describes a system in actual operation; and 
we would ask the simple question, is that system such as the 
Edinburgh Review describes it? is it not rather, in its main fea- 
tures, that which is now established among us? It draws a broad 
line of distinction between the English and other universities ; 
it describes Oxford and Cambridge as bodies composed of a 
number of separate colleges ; it speaks of the collegiate discipline 
as the very excellence and boast of the system; it delineates a 
regular course of college instruction under lecturers and profes- 
sors, not merely a casual superintendence of private tutors, and 
represents the university professors as presiding, much in the same 
way that the masters of the schools and the public examiners 
at present preside over the public exercises which were to be the 
test of fitness for degrees, Such was the system which those 
who then watched over our Church and its schools of religious 
learning were then labouring to perfect; with the one great ead 
in view which Churchmen and Statesmen alike, in those days, 


* Strype’s Life of Parker, Appendix, book ii. No, xxxii, 
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regarded as that to which all such institutions should be subser- 
vient; adopting means for the attainment of this object, which to 
this day have commended themselves to the wisdom of those who 
have felt the deepest interest in the “ maintenance of a good and 
godly literature, and. the virtuous education of youth.” ‘The 
body, which in the reign of Queen Elizabeth received from par- 
liament the privileges of a corporate body, under the name of the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of the University of Oxford, 
appears, in all its leading features, to be what the same University 
is at the present day; a body consisting of a number of separate 
collegiate foundations, carrying on severally within their walls a 
system of tutorial instruction and discipline, in subordination, and 
with a view to the exercises of the public schools; the heads of 
the colleges, moreover, together with the doctors and the proctors, 
forming a board at which business was prepared for the delibera- 
tions of Convocation, 

These details, however, interesting and satisfactory as they are, 
it must once more be repeated, are entirely superfluous, since the 
power of making such changes in the academical system, as may 
seem fitted more effectually to promote “ the virtuous education 
of youth,” are fully vested in the university, or rather preserved 
to it, by its Charter of Incorporation. 

We will now compare with the view of the ‘collegial and tu- 
torial” system, which we seem to derive from the records of Queen 

‘lizabeth’s reign, the picture, which the Edinburgh Review has 
drawn of the “ professorial,” which it is represented as having so 
unwarrantably supplanted :— 


* When the Corpus Statutorum was ratified, there existed two op 
site influences in the university, either of which might have pretended 
to the chief magistracy—the heads of houses and the professors. The 
establishment of the Hebdomadal Meeting, by Laud, gave the former a 
decisive advantage, which they were not slack in employing against their 
rivals. In their individual capacity, the heads, samples of the same bran 
with the fellows, from whom and by whom they were elected, owed in 
general their elevation to accidental circumstances ; and their influence, 
or rather that of their situation, was confined to the members of their 
private communities. The professors, the élite of the university, and 
even not unfrequently called for their celebrity from other schools and 
countries, were professedly chosen exclusively from merit, and their po- 
sition enabled them to establish, by ability and zeal, a paramount ascend- 
ency over the whole academical youth. As men in general of merely 
ordinary acquirements—holding in their collegial capacity only an ac- 
cidental character in the university—and elevated simply in quality of 
that character by an act of arbitrary power to an unconstitutional pre- 
eminence, the heads were, not unnaturally, jealous of the contrast ex- 
hibited to themselves by a body like the professors, who, as the prin- 
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cipal organs, deserved to constitute in Oxford, what in other universities 
they actually did, its representatives and governors. Their only 
was in the weakness of their rivals. It was easily perceived, that in 
roportion as the professorial system of instruction was improved, the 
influence of the professorial body would be increased; and the heads 
were conscious, that if that system were ever organized as it ought to 
be, it would not longer be possible for them to maintain their own fac- 
titious and absurd omnipotence in the academical polity.”—p. 415. 


This is doubtless a very philosophical view of human nature, 
at least of those specimens of it which may be supposed to fall 
under the immediate notice of a Reviewer—of human nature, when 
a mean and narrowminded literary jealousy has driven out of the 
heart every high and generous feeling. And it also supplies a 
very good theoretic history of the university from 1636 to 1721; 
for, some reason or other, it is not easy to determine exactly what, ° 
this latter period is fixed upon as the “ crisis when the collegial 
interest was accomplishing its victory.” But let us look once 
more to fact, and see what, in 1636, were the respective forces of 
the two rival bodies. Of the five regius professors, two were 
heads of colleges, two were fellows, and the fifth, the Hebrew pro- 
fessor, was now, through Laud’s influence, established as a canon 
of Christ Church. The Margaret professor of divinity was also 
a canon of Christ Church. The four remaining public profes- 
sors, (of natural philosophy, geometry, ancient history, and Lau- 
dian Arabic,) were all fellows of colleges. ‘The moral philosophy 
lecturer was elected by the vice-chancellor and proctors, and three 
heads of houses; and the other lecturers were chosen by the 
heads and fellows of colleges. Such were “ the élite of the uni- 
versity” in 1636, the antagonist body to that of the heads and 
fellows of colleges! ‘‘ Professedly chosen exclusively for merit,” 
it seems they were all chosen from members on the foundation of 
colleges! Among the heads of houses at this time, the “ men of 
merely ordinary acquirements,” were Dr.John Prideaux, Dr. Tho- 
mas Jackson, Dr. Brian Duppa, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Dr. John 
Parkhurst, Dr, Christopher wea and Dr. Acceptus Frewen. 
And the same predominance of heads and fellows of colleges 
appears in the list of professors, if we go back to their earliest 
appointment. Of the forty-one regius professors who had filled 
the five chairs established by Henry VIIL., twelve had been heads 
of houses, twenty-two had been fellows; and of the remaining 
seven, three, it would appear, were independent members of the 
university, and three were foreigners; of these Peter Martyr was 
one. Of fourteen Margaret professors, five had been heads of 
houses, eight on the foundation of colleges, and two only inde- 
pendent members. These were the contending forces, the “ ri- 
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vals,” ‘not unnaturally jealous of the contrast exhibited to them- 
selves by a body like” —themselves, 


Tis de ogde Euvenxs cer eo 


But these were times of civil dissension,—times, at least, when 
troubles were on the very eve of breaking out. We remember 
somewhere in Anthony 4 Wood, a couplet which records it as the 
lesson of “ old experience,” that battles among the students at 
Oxford were sure signs of civil war at hand for England. No 
wonder that civil war raged so fiercely so soon after, when 
things ran so high at Oxford in the struggle between the “ two 
opposite influences,” brought so unhappily mto such close colli- 
sion in the breasts of the same men. It used to be said of John 
Lilburn, the regicide, that if he could find no one else to quarrel 
with, John would pick a quarrel with Lilburn, and Lilburn with 
John, Were it not for his principles being so much at variance 
with those that were then predominant at Oxford, one would have 
thought that he must have been brought up in its schools, by 
some of * the élite of the university.” 

Singularly, however, as the “ position” of these professors in 
the university “ enabled them to establish, by ability and zeal, a 
paramount ascendency over the whole academical youth,” they 
seem sadly to have thrown away their advantages. In 1581, we 
find the Earl of Leicester making his complaint, as foilows :— 


“‘ Whereas, the profession of the tongues and sciences is not only most 
necessary for the advancement of good learning in your university, and 
training up young students in the same, but also that there are large 
stipends allowed for the professors thereof ; yet I understand that some 
of them have not been, for the space of some whole years together, read, 
to the great hindrance of the students, and the slander of the University ; 
I wish you, for the redress hereof, to see the penaltye exacted, as by my 
letters heretofore I have exacted.” 


The next year again we find him writing— 


“ Your exercises in learning, which carry indeed the face and estate 
of the university in publique (for the private of colleges and halls I meddle 
not with, nor hear much evil of them), consist (as I take it) especially 
upon the readers, hearers, disputers, who are all so generally found 
fault with, that whom to excuse or accuse above the others, I know 
not. ‘The readers of Greek and Hebrewe are plainly said to read 
seldom or never. The physick, law, and divinity readers, few times ; and 
very negligently when they do read. The Lady Margaret’s lecture is 
read in like sort. The school lectures worse, and almost only pro formd, 
to no purpose. The hearers at most lectures few, at some none. The 
disputers in divinity seldome called to dispute, and the disputations 
superficially passed over when they are had. In law and physick, for 
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seldom and negligent handling, much worse. In philosophie and logick, 
nothing like to that they have been heretofore. So to know the uni- 
versitie by the face, the wonted beautye of it is so decayed, that they say 
it were somewhat an hard matter.” 


But to whom did the chancellor look for the reform of the 
professorial body? ‘ He telleth the vice-chancellor and heads 
of houses, that if they will efféct the matter, they shall find him 
very ready in his assisting of them. Upon this a convocation 
was called, wherein those matters being discussed, certain dele- 
gates, as I conceive,” says the annalist, ‘‘ were appointed to con- 
sider of the business.” In 1584, however, we find Leicester 
complaining again, “ that neither lectures nor disputations are 
almost in any tolerable sort observed.” In 1589 Sir Christopher 
Hatton, then Chancellor, urges the enforcement of the statutes 
respecting public lectures and disputations. ‘The next year he 
writes again, complaining of the neglect of “ her Majesties rea- 
ders of divinity, law, physick, Hebrew, and Greek ;” “ the Lady 
Margaret’s reader, through sum infirmitie, nott reading at all ;” 
and the law reader being absent, “and he that is deputed for 
him applyeth himself aboute hys owne business in London and 
elsewhere, and doth not discharge that duty as the statutes do 
requyre: the ordinary disputations in all faculties meanwhile 
greatly neglected.” [This charge the Vice-Chancellor denied. ] 
In 1594 Lord Buckhurst, Chancellor, urges reform in the lec- 
tures founded by the Queen’s progenitors, as also in the disputa- 
tions and exercises. Archbishop Bancroft, in 1608, presses the 
same point. With these facts the Reviewer was perfectly well 
acquainted, for he refers to them in a note two pages later 
(p. 417), where he remarks, “ How well disposed the salaried 
readers always were to convert their chairs into sinecures, may be 
seen in Wood, a.v. 1581, 1582, 1584, 1589, 1594, 1596, 
1608,” &c. The passage to which the note refers is intended by 
the Reviewer to apply to the times subsequent to the enactment 
of the Corpus Statutorum ; unfortunately, it so happens, that 
it does, in reality, apply to the times preceding. The passage is 
this :—* It is evident that the heads were here the key-stone of 
the arch. If they relaxed in their censorship, the professors, 
finding it no longer necessary to lecture regularly, and no longer 
certain of a regular audience, would, ere long, desist from lec- 
turing at all.” “ In Oxford,” then, at this period, “ as originally 
at all universities, salaried teachers or professors were bound to 
deliver their prelections gratis. But it was always found,” and 
therefore it may be supposed, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, “ that, 
under this arrangement, the professor did as little as possible, 
and the student undervalued what cost him nothing.” But mean- 
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while, what becomes of the “ zeal” and the “ paramount ascend- 
ancy” of the professorial body? What becomes of the “ im- 
proved and improvable system of professorial education, which 
the tutorial extinguished ?” (p. 406.) Where is the goodly array 


of those “ professors, the élite of the university,” the illustrious: 


foreigners ‘* called, for their celebrity, from other schools and 
countries,” and “ the whole academical youth,” once ranged so 
proudly in close ranks under their bauners, following them in the 
hour of their “ paramount ascendancy?” We cannot help think- 
ing of the great names enumerated in a certain review of other 
forces in otlter times :—- 


Olog ‘Apiorpne, ’Apragpérne, 
Kai Meyapagne, "Acraorne, 


orparuii¢ woNfic Epopor 
piv Weir, dewod 88 


Ilé d€ cot pidwy 
aot 
Olog Papardaxne, 

icac, [léAaywr, 
Kai Aorapac, AvdaBdrac, 

"AyBdrava ; 
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So much for the professorial system, and the general character 
of university education previous to the ‘“* momentous revolution”. 
of 1636. But before we leave this part of the subject, we must 
take the liberty of making a few remarks upon the account which 
the Reviewer gives of the tutorial part of the system as it then 
existed. “ Prior to the period of the Laudian digest,” he says, 
as we have seen, that “ it was customary to enter the University 
at a very early age,” and that, accordingly, “‘ it was of course 
found useful to place these academical boys under the special 
guardianship of a tutor. With this, however, as a mere private» 
concern, the University did not interfere.” Now we will beg 
permission to ask, where is the proof of this assertion? for some 
kind of proof, we think, ought to have been alleged for it. “ We 
doubt,” the Reviewer goes on to say, “ whether, before the 
chancellorship of Leicester, any attempt was made to regulate 


by academical authority the character of those who might offi- . 


ciate in that capacity, or, before the chancellorship of Laud, to. 
render imperative the entering under a tutor at all.” All this is 
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very possible, and the “ doubts” of the Reviewer may be well- 
founded; but this is a different thing from asserting the negative ; 
and the expression with which he proceeds, “ be this, however, 
as it may,” is not calculated to increase the disposition of his 
readers to repose, with unhesitating confidence, in his unproved 
assertions, Doubtless there was great irregularity, great want 
of discipline, in the period preceding the chancellorship of Lei- 
cester, so great that the enemies of the Church of England took 
occasion, as we have seen, to malign her, as though within her 
walls “ nothing” were done “ in order,” “ no ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline observed,” but all were “ done quite out of order and 
seditiously.” In the year of Leicester’s election (1564), “ the 
University being now, as several years before, defective of good 
and orderly government,” we find, among the instances of “ care 
taken about it,” that “ order was taken that a matriculation-book 
should be provided, wherein scholars and privileged men should 
be entered, and what each person should pay at the time of his 
matriculation. According to which order a book was provided, 
the old one being lost or conveyed away in the late times of 
reformation.” ‘This order is curious, not only as supplying what 
would seem the germ of the matriculation statute, which now 
gives so much offence to the reformers of our university system, 
but also as proving that, in the ancient discipline of the Univer- 
sity, something more was necessary than that a student should 
enter his name upon the matricula, or roll, of some principal of 
a hall or hostel. We have, in fact, independent evidence, that 
the regulation which stands at the head of the statute-book, and 
which the defenders of our present system maintain as that which 
constitutes “ one of the greatest merits of our Universities, and 
the marked distinction between them and those of foreign coun- 
tries’”’—the regulation, that every member of the University en- 
tered on its matricula, must be also a member of some college or 
hall,—was part of the ancient system. So early, at least, as the 
“ commencement of the fifteenth century,” as the Edinburgh 
Reviewer himself has informed us, “ it appears to have become 
established law, that all scholars should be members of some 
college, hall, or entry, under a responsible head (Wood, a. 1408);” 
and while, “in the foreign universities, it was never incumbent 
on any beside the students of the faculty of arts, to be under 
collegial or bursal superintendence, in the English universities, 
the graduates and undergraduates of every faculty were equally 
required to be members of a privileged house” (p. 408). And 
if, in these houses, considering the early age of the students, it 
was indeed, as we are told it was, “ of course,” found useful to 
place these academical boys under the special guardianship of a 
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tutor, it seems not improbable that the -University may have 
concerned itself with this, among other points of that “ most 
exact discipline,” which so peculiarly distinguished our system 
from that of foreign universities. At least, some definite evi- 
dence ought to have been produced for the statement that, at 
the period referred to, the appointment of a tutor was “ a mere 
aw concern,” with which “ the University did not interfere.” 
This statement of the Reviewer’s, however, becomes, as is wont 
in the transmission of facts or hypotheses, still more definite and 
precise in Mr. Malden’s repetition of it. Having given the Re- 
viewer's account, above quoted, of the state of things at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, he goes on to say :— : 


“ In common with this subject, we may remark a point which will 
seem strange to those who know only the actual state of the University. 
- Entrance at a college or hall did not imply entrance under any particu- 
lar tutor. Young students—and many in those days were mere 
were placed by their friends under the care of tutors; but these were 


- private tutors; and the University did not interfere with the private 


arrangement. It was not till the time when Leicester was chancellor, 
that the University undertook to regulate who might be tutors; and it 
was not till the chancellorship of Laud, that it was made necessary to 
enter under a tutor resident in the same college or hall with the pupil. 
Laud, therefore, may be considered as the author of the system of col- 
lege tuition.”*—p. 86. 

In this passage, quite unintentionally, we are convinced, (for 
Mr. Malden is implicitly following his guide, the Edinburgh 
Review,) the tutor appears in a somewhat different light,—as a 
pons to whose care the students were committed, not by the 

ead of the house in which they lodged, but by their friends. 
Meanwhile, the Reviewer's ‘‘ doubt,” whether, before the chan- 
cellorship of Leicester, any attempt was made to regulate by 
academical authority the character of those who might officiate in 
the capacity of tutors, has become the direct assertion, that it was 
not till that time that the University “ undertook ” such —_ 
tion. But had Mr. Malden consulted No. CXXI. of the 
Edinburgh Review, as well as No, CVI., to which he refers in 
his list of authorities, and from which he quotes throughout, he 
would have found that “ it does not appear from the statutes”— 
no, not even from the “ Laudian code ” itself—* that the tutor 
must be of the same house with the pupil ;” and, therefore, that it 
is not very easy to say in what sense Laud may be considered as 
the author of the system of college tuition.” 

One thing, certainly, is beyond all “ doubt,” that in the time 


* « Edinb, Rev. p. 1501, and Corp. Stat. te iii, 
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of Leicester’s chancellorship, the tutor was much more than a sort 
of usher set over a number of “ academical boys,” by the head of 
the house in which they lodged, to keep order among them, as 
‘‘a mere private concern” of domestic discipline, or to super- 
intend their studies and conduct, as a “ private arrangement ” of 
their friends. The “ attempt” which was made in Leicester’s 
chancellorship (1581), ‘‘ to regulate by academical authority the 
character of those who might officiate in the capacity” of tutors, 
originated in the neglect of the orders already made (in 1564) 
“ for the advancement of religion and learning,” of which neglect 
complaints had been sent up by members of the University to 
their Chancellor. ‘Through the neglect of the order of matricu- 
lation, he represents in his letters to the University, “ many 
Papists be brought up by corrupt tutors, neither yielding to God, 
nor to her Majestie, or your Universitie, theare bounden duty.” 
The fault of this he lays to “ the negligence and carelesness of 
many Hedds;” and proceeds to suggest the following measures 
for its correction: “ Forasmuch as sundry parents, being them- 
selves Recusants, or known or suspected Papists, have sent their 
sunns to the Universitye, and daily do and are desirous to have 
their sunns by all likehood trained up in the same religion, and 
for that purpose have, as it may appeare, certain select tutors 
among you, of whome at the least they hope well to have their 
children instructed after their owne desire, Theis thought good 
also to wish, that by order of Convocation, it may be likewise 
established, that no tutor be allowed hereafter, but such as be of 
sound religion, and that under the hand of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor for the time being, and three doctors of divinitie, and 
three bachelors of divinitie, or three preachers, for that purpose 
assembled all together, where it shall please the Vice-Chancellor. 
And if it happen that there be not three doctors or bachelors of 
divinity in the towne, then the Vice-Chancellor to take six 
preachers, or for defect of them, six masters of arts, professed 
students of divinitie,” &c. ‘This and other proposals were read 
in Convocation, delegates were nominated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to consider of them, and then this among other decrees 
was framed from them: ‘ That all private tutors or readers 
hereafter shall be allowed by the consent of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the head of the same house whereof he or they shall be, and also 
the consent of two doctors or bachelors of divinity, or two 
preachers, at the least.” In these orders we find mention made 
of “tutors” as persons whose office already existed, and was 
completely in the university system. To them, it seems, was 
publicly and officially committed by the University the duty of 


training, bringing up, and instructing the youth in religion; and 
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therefore it was that the University felt itself bound, as it would 


seem, to take care that every one who held so important a trust 


should be a man “ of sound religion.” ‘The “ attempt,” accord- 
ingly, “to regulate who might be tutors,” is made qnite as 
though it were no new interference with the internal arrange- 
ments of the house in which the student was an inmate, but 
rather as though the “ tutor” filled an important and primary 
place, in the eye of the University, in re to the education of 
the youth committed to her care. or can we, with these 
documents before us, regard the tutorial discipline as a “ regula- 
tion rendered peculiarly expedient by circumstances which no 
longer exist.” It may be true, that our students now come up to 
the University, generally speaking, at a more advanced age; but 
yet not at an age to have outgrown religious instruction, or to 
make it indifferent whether their tutors are men of “ sound reli- 
gion.” 

But we have still further evidence of the relation in which the 
tutorial office and the collegiate system stood, at this period, 


to the University and its public professors. In 1578 Anthony 
4 Wood tells us,— 


“‘ That a special care should be had for the quelling and abolishin 
heretical pravity (now accounted Popery . . .) which, as twas pretended, 
did yet remain in the University, several doctors and others were, on 
the 20 Dec. following, authorized, in convocation, to correct and am- 
plify the statute against it. Soon after they presented their labours to 
Convocation, which were at length accepted, with an explanation of 


some additions thereunto for the benefit of the youth, and the informing — 


them in true religion. 

“¢ For the extirpating of all heresy” (we translate the decree) “ and 
informing the youth in true piety, we order and determine, that these 
books shall be lectured in, the larger Catechism of Alexander Nowell, 
in Latin and Greek, or the Catechism of John Calvin, &c. 

“¢ This province of lecturing and interpreting we commit privately to 
tutors, publicly to some catechist in every college and hall to be ap- 
pointed by the Heads. 

‘** And in order that this decree may be observed diligently and with- 
out violation, let an examination be held in the several houses (domi) 
by the catechist, or even the Heads; in the University every term by 
a pro-vice-chancellor, in the presence of the readers in divinity, who 
shall require of the students, summoned before them, an account of the 
progress they have made.’” 


Here we have precisely the same system as that which we have 


already traced in Archbishop Parker’s sketch. The private tutors , 


are directed what manuals to use, with a view to “inform” the 
pupils committed to their care “ in true piety ;” and the students, 
thus instructed, are to come before the public professors for ters 
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minal examination. In addition to this, every Head is to institute 
a catechetical lecture in his own college; and the catechist, or 
the Head himself, is to hold an examination in the college. In 
this degree it is interesting to trace another step towards the for- 
mation of the statute respecting the office of the tutor (tit. itl. ;) 
for among the formularies thus specially recommended, as the 
text-books of religious instruction, are the ‘Thirty-nine Articles 
agreed upon in the Convocation of 1562. 

It would seem that, at this period, the system of collegiate in- 
struction, as well as discipline, was found practically more effec- 
tual than the professorial. In 1582 Leicester writes to complain 
of “disorders not muttered of, nor secretly informed here and 
there in corners, but openly cried out uppon continually and al- 
most in every case.” ‘This letter we have already quoted. 


“ Your exercises in learning,” he says, “ which carry indeed the face 
and estate of the Universitic in publique (for the private of colledges and 
halls I meddle not with, nor heare much evill of them) consist (as I take 
it) especially upon the readers, hearers, disputers, who are all so gene- 
rally found fault with, that whome to excuse or accuse above the others, 
I know not .... The schoole lectures worse, and almost only pro forma, 
to no purpose. The hearers at most lectures few, at some none... . 
So to) know the Universitic by the face, the wonted beautye of it is so 
decayed, that they say it were a hard matter.” 


Orders were made from time to time to correct abuses, and re- 
store the public lectures and disputations, but still it is evident 
that the ancient system was outgrown, and that those who looked 
beyond “ appearances” were well satisfied with that which was 
taking its place. As early as 1607, Isaac Wake, the public 
orator of the University, in his “ Rex Platonicus,” bears witness 
to an order of things closely resembling that which now excites 
the wrath of the Edinburgh Review, and strenuously defends the 
University against the objections which might be brought against 
it from theoretic views, and from the system of other universities. 
We give the passage as quoted by the “‘ Member of Convocation” 
mm his first pamphlet. 

“If strangers from foreign countries should give it as their opinion, 
that the places of our public lectures have not the embellishment of a 
large concourse of students, and that, in this. particular, they are sur- 
passed by the attendance given at other universities, let it be their good 
scenes to hear the reply to their observation ; the thing, so far from 

ing any discredit to the University, forms a part of that glory in which 
she is to surpass other academic institutions, .... . for in 
foreign countries, students for the most part depend upon the public pro- 
Jessors for their knowledge ; but with us, there are as many universities 
as colleges, and students are detaincd within their college walls, taking 
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instruction from their tutors in private, and with much greater advantage 
to themselves than any they could derive from public readings. We are 
therefore very ready to bear the rebuke, that our public readers are but 
poorly attended ; our youth, during those hours, are engaged in still 
more profttable pursuits.” 


Evidence more conclusive we could not well have as to the 
pe nd character of the system of education pursued in the 

niversity of Oxford, as it existed at the period immediately fol- 
lowing upon its restoration from the ruins of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the ratification of its ancient privileges by the national 
legislature. It was then distinguished from Tocsigh universities 
by those peculiarities which are still prominent in its system; — 
and these peculiarities, then as now, matter of reproach as they 
seemed to its enemies, were, by its friends and defenders, regarded 
“as its peculiar glory. 

We have thus far confined our view to the University of Oxford, 
as having been selected by the Edinburgh Review as the first and 
most hopeful subject of reform. In his first article, however, 
the Reviewer took care to inform his readers that “ the Cambridge 
Caput, first instituted by the Elizabethan statutes, forms a curious 
pendant to the Oxford hebdomadal meeting ; and, in general, the 
history of the two universities is a history of the same illegal re- 
volution, accomplished by the same influence, under circum- 
stances similar, but not the same.” (p. 414, note). This history 
Mr. Malden, himself a member of the University of Cambridge, 
undertook to set forth more fully. Having described in the words 
of the Edinburgh Reviewer, ‘the revolution which has taken 
place at Oxford,”—how “ the University is in abeyance; how it 
is uot even pretended that Oxford now supplies more than the 
preliminary of an academical education; and how even this is not 
afforded by the University, but abandoned to the Colleges and 
Halls”—Mr. Malden proceeds to state, that “ this description is 
true, in a great measure, of Cambridge also ;” although “ there,” 
he adds, “ the collapse of the University has not been so death- 
like. The picture,” he tells us, “would have been more like 
some few years ago; but recently a spirit of life and activity has 
been roused in the University.” (p. 126.) Notwithstanding this, 
however, it appears that “the examination of candidates” for cer- 
tain honours “is the only function which is fulfilled by the Uni- 
versity ;” that it “does not, by its proper organs, professors or 
other public lecturers, afford the instruction by which students are 
prepared to encounter these examinations ;” that “ this office, the 
office for which the University was originally established, it has 
almost entirely resigned; and the business of education is de- 
volved upon the tutors of the several colleges.” (p. 133.) How 
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great a deviation this is, in his opinion, from the original consti- 
tution of the universities, he thus more fully éxplains,— 


“ It seems to have been always the duty of the college tutor to in- 
struct his pupils; but in former times this instruction was merely sub- 
servient to the public teaching of the professors of the University. The 
professor carried forward his hearers in a general and regular course ; 
the tutor explained the particular difficulties which occurred to indi- 
viduals; his tuition, in short, was domestic and private. How little it 
was intended that this domestic tuition should be vicarious of the public 
instruction of the professors, may be seen from the statute which strictly 
forbids any domestic or college lectures being given at the same hours 
as the public lectures of the University.”—p. 134. 


This is a very clear and precise account of the system of the 
“ University proper,” in its early days; only we should be glad to 
have been supplied with the evidence on which it rests. The 
document already quoted from Strype’s Life of Archbishop 
Parker, is a contemporary statement of facts; and those facts are 
any thing but in accordance with Mr. Malden’s statement. We 
find there described a system in which, as in the present state of 
things, “ the regular education is supposed to be given by the 
college tutors and lecturers,” and “ the University performs the 
function of examiner ;” the only difference being that “in the ex- 
aminations for the first degree in arts,” as well as in the higher 
faculties, it was the duty of the professors exclusively to “‘ examine 
by virtue of their office.” There is not a trace, in that paper, of 
a system of public teaching, carried on by the professors of the 
University, to which the lectures of the college tutor were 
“ merely subservient.” Nor is there much evidence of such a 
system to be derived from the mere fact of the provision, in one 
of the statutes, that college lectures should not be given at the 
same hours as the public lectures of the University. ‘This statute 
is perfectly intelligible on the hypothesis, that the public lectures 
here referred to, were, in fact, the public examinations of the Uni- 
versity, at which, it would appear, it was thought desirable that 
the student should be able to attend. Indeed, if the private lec- 
tures of the college tutor were merely subservient and prepara- 
tory to those of the public professor, merely explaining “ the 
particular difficulties which occurred to individuals,” in their 
reading for the “ general and regular course” of the public pro- 
fessor, it does not seem, at first sight, so likely that such a statute 
would be required. We suppose, however, that we must con- 
clude it to have been passed during some great struggle between 
the rival bodies. All this we will suppose; but at the same time 
we must humbly contend that something, more tangible than has 
been offered in the way of historical evidence, ought to be pro- 
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duced, before the reformers of our Universities, or their restorers 
as they would fain represent themselves, can properly talk of 
“the business of instruction” being “ resumed by the public 
— of the University.” (Malden, p. 136.) 

_ However, there is no lack of historical evidence on this ques- 
tion; and we will no longer delay introducing our readers to Mr. 
Walsh’s “ Historical Account of the University of Cambridge and 
its Colleges; in a Letter to the Earl of Radnor.” Asa — 
of the style of this production, it may be sufficient, perhaps, to 
copy out the first few lines of the Table of Contents:— 

“‘General ignorance on the subject: its causes tte 
Objections to a Commission of Enquiry 
Ist. The mustn't argument ...... 3 
2nd. The needn't argument ...... 5” 
&c. &c. 


or the note appended to the first page, in proof of the ignorance 
shown in the debate on the second reading of Lord Radnor’s Bill 
last session, in consequence of which M . Walsh “ was led to 
think that a plain and temperate statement of facts might not be 
without its use.” 


“To go no further than the speeches in favour of the Bill, it was 
alleged, of Trinity College alone, that poverty was the principal statu- 
table requisite for obtaining ‘a fellowship; that the senior fellows had 
unjustly appropriated double fellowships to themselves: and that the 
junior fellows netted upwards of £300 per annum, which is just half as 
much again as I myself ever had the luck to receive.” 


To proceed, however, to Mr. Walsh’s “ statement of facts ;” 
and, in examining them, we think it will be best to treat of them 
in the order of subjects marked out in the Edinburgh Review, in 
regard to the University of Oxford, in order that we may see how 
far the same great illegalities have been committed at Cambridge 
as at Oxford. In regard to Oxford, our readers will recollect 
that the Reviewer undertook to show, “ 1. How the students, 
once distributed in numerous small societies through the halls, 
were at length collected into a few large communities within the 
colleges. 2. How in the colleges, thus the penfolds of the 
academical flock, the fellows frustrated the common right of gra- 
duates to the office of tutor; and 3. How the fellow tutors sup- 
planted the professors—how the Colleges superseded the Uni- 
versity.” Following the Reviewer through these several points, 
in reference to the time when they unfolded themselves, we found 
considerable reason for thinking that the “ revolution, so impro- 
bable in itself, and so disastrous in its effects,” was indeed ac- 
complished before the time when the University was incorporated 
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by the nation; and that the academical constitution to which 
those privileges were granted, is, in all its essential features, that 
under which has grown up a system of education, which, our 
rulers are compelled to own, is “in point of fact the envy and ad- 
miration of the world.” We will now look to the University of 
Cambridge, and see what evidence we can collect as to the date 
at which is “ illegal revolution” was “ accomplished,” according 
to the statement of the Reviewer, “ by the same influence, under 
circumstances similar, but not the same,” with those which led to 
the “ suspension,” so long ago, of the University of Oxford. 
After the details into which we have been led by the argument 
of the Reviewer, in reference to that University, our examination 
of the “ statement of facts” in regard to the University of Cam- 
bridge shall be very brief. 

In the first place, then, as to the question of ‘ hostels,” 
“ halls,” and “ colleges;” it appears that “ about the time of Eli- 
zabeth, the colleges, in which the halls had now merged, gradu- 
ally supplanted the hostels, and got possession of the exclusive 
privilege of admitting students, though, as far as I can find,” 
says Mr. Walsh, “ there never was any express enactment to that 
effect.” (p. 16.) It appears that “in 1557 a new arrangement,” 
in regard to the election of proctors,” by which the hostels were 
entirely excluded, was made by the Senate, and confirmed by the 
royal visitors in 1559. Soon after this they appear to have de- 
cayed very fast, owing partly to the deprivation of their ancient 
privileges, partly to the change of system then introduced, and 
partly to the increased accommodation afforded to students by 
Colleges which had risen on their ruins. The last notices that [ 
find of them,” says Mr. Walsh, “ occur in a grace passed in 1587, 
and in the charter of James I. granted a.p. 1603, which confers 
upon the University the privilege of sending two members to par- 
liament ‘ to make known the true state of the said University, 
and of every college, hall, and hostel there,’ &c. Some years 
before this,” it is added, “ the heads of colleges had by various 
means obtained such extraordinary powers that we cannot wonder 
at the rival establishments disappearing under their influence.” 
(page 19.) 

Such was the state of the University of Cambridge, in regard 
to halls and colleges, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. ’ 

We will now proceed to inquire into the “ extraordinary 
“ powers,” which, it seems, the heads of colleges had “some | 
years before this” obtained, and to which we are to be referred 
as sufficiently accounting for the disappearance, under their in- 
fluence, *‘ of the rival establishments.” 


And here again, it appears, by a remarkable coincidence with 
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the case of the University of Oxford, “the subversion of the 
University” of Cambridge also “is to be traced to that very 
code of laws on which its constitution was finally established. 
The Cambridge Caput, first instituted by the Elizabethan sta- 
tutes, forms, as we have already seen, in the judgment of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, “a curious pendant to the Oxford Hebdo- 
madal Meeting,” finally established by the Laudian code, but 
having its germ in the deliberative assembly formed by Leicester, 
in which, according to the query of the Edinburgh Review, the 
heads of houses “were for the first time recognized as a public 
body.” But in order to understand the history of the “ illegal 
revolution” at Cambridge, it will be necessary first to make a few 
extracts from the “ Account of the Cambridge Statute Book,” 
with which, having refuted the two preliminary objections to a 
commission of inquiry, viz. “ the mustn't argument” and “ the 
needn’t argument,” as Mr. Walsh with so much elegance of ex- 

ssion styles them, he proceeds “to the investigation of the 

niversity;of Cambridge at various periods, omitting for the pre- 
sent any notice of the history of its colleges.” ‘The documents, 
he informs us, upon which most of his facts depend, are con- 
tained in ‘‘ the Statutes of the University of Cambridge,” printed 
by authority of the University in 1785. 


* They form a quarto-volume of six hundred pages, and consist, 
amongst other matter, of Ist, the ancient code, which is composed of 
a digested body of laws passed by the senate at various periods, but 
some of them bearing evident marks of great antiquity... . 2dly, 
a new and very elaborate code, compiled by the royal commission which 
visited the University in the reign of Edw. VI. A.D. 1549... . 3dly, 
the same code, with a few alterations and additions, as it issued from 
the hands of another commission which visited the University in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, A,D. 1559... . 4thly, the same code with some 
most important alterations and additions, completely subverting the an- 
cient academical constitution . , . This insidious pomneeetere was issued 
by Elizabeth in 1570. To make use of Mr. Farish’s words, ‘ it com- 
pletely revolutionized the whole order of things, by transferring a more 


than ordinary influence over all our deliberative proceedings into the 
hands of the masters of colleges.’ ”’—pp. 8—10. 


Mr. Walsh here intetrupts his enumeration of the contents 
of the statute-book to give the history of the promulgation of 
this code, ‘“ so singularly interesting,” it appears, “ so replete 
with intrigue and cunning, that we are impelled,” says Mr. — 
Walsh, “ to enter still farther into its detail.” This detail, how- 
ever, duly gone through, and it having been shown how “ the de- 
sign of giving laws to the University was hatched in the brooding 
mind of Whitgift, the master of Trinity College, than whom no 


i 
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man was ever more versed in the art of hypocritical duplicity ;” 
how “it was Whitgift, who first applied to Lord Burleigh for 
a code of statutes, for the prudent but ambitious purpose ‘ of 
curbing some of the younger sort of fellows and scholars that 
were disobedient to the Heads,’” and how it was Whitgift that, 
with the assistance of some of “ the ancient and chief Heads,” first 
compiled them, and submitted them to Cecil for his approbation; 
and how “their sole and avowed object in this application was 
the acquisition of power,” &c.; we come to the important fact, 
that ‘this third code is the one by which the University is pro- 
fessedly governed at this day.” 

Besides this code, to “resume” with Mr. Walsh the contents 
of the statute-book, there are, “ 5thly, interpretations of the sta- 
tutes by the heads of colleges, who assume this power by virtue 
of a law in the third Tudor code, ‘that if any doubt or ambi- 
guity should arise respecting the statutes, it should be explained 
and determined by the chancellor and the majority of the heads 
of colleges’* .. . The interpretations extend from 1571 to 1776. 
Othly. Statutes or graces of the senate, as they are called, in 
which body from the most ancient times the legislative power was 
vested ... These extend from 1573 to 1784... 7thly. Decrees 
of the heads of colleges who had usurped the legislative power of 
the senate... These decrees extend from 1552 to 1769... 
8thly. In an appendix, an imperfect code given to the University 
in the reign of Queen Mary by Cardinal Pole, to be used until 
a better one could be framed... A.D. 1557.”—pp. 11—13. 

From all this it is satisfactorily proved, that the “illegal” re- 
volution had been effected before the incorporation of the Univer- 
sity by Queen Elizabeth. Great therefore as that revolution may 
have been, “completely,” as it may have “ subverted the ancient 
academical constitution,” and “ revolutionized the whole order of 
things;” “ illegal” as such a proceeding may have been, in regard 
to the rights of independent legislation which had immemorially 
belonged to the senate—into these points we do not enter—still 
thus much is clear, that if in this, as in the sister University, a 
** republican polity” has been ‘ changed into an oligarchical” 
(Edin, Rev. p. 413), it was before the incorporation of the Uni- 
versity by parliament. ‘The code of laws ‘‘ by which the University 
is professedly governed at this day,” was issued by Elizabeth in 

1570; and then it was, when the new order of things was esta- 
 blished, that the University received from parliament the confir- 
mation of its ancient privileges. It is absurdity, therefore, to 
talk of “the unauthorized seminaries by which the University has 
been replaced, and which have contrived, under covert of its 
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name, to step into possession of its public privileges.”—( Edin, 
Rev. p. 394, June, 1831.) 

But we will follow Mr. Walsh from his account of the “ Uni- 
versity prior to, and distinct from the colleges,” &c. to his de- 
scription of “ the senate,” “the caput and their veto,” and the 
“ encroachments of the heads of colleges upon the senate.” 


‘We have every reason to think that the modern College of Tribunes, 
denominated the Caput, without the consent of each of an it no measure 
can even be brought forward in the senate, did not exist till the middle of 
the sixteenth century. This seems quite clear from four separate laws 
of the old code, all of which treat of the method of passing graces.* 
If such an institution had really prevailed at an ancient period, we 
should certainly expect to find some mention of it here. But it is no 
such thing. Now as none of these statutes are dated, we may fairly 
presume that the dates of them were unknown at the time when the old 
code was compiled, and that they contain the ancient constitution of the 
senate in an unadulterated form, It appears from them, that an assem- 
bly could not be held, unless the chancellor, vice-chancellor, or some 
doctor deputed by one .of the two, officiated as president. But it b 

no means follows (indeed there is every reason to suppose the contrary 

that this president was invested with a negative on their proceedings .. . 
We find no such privilege granted to any man, or set of men, in the 


elaborate statutes issued by King Edward VI. in 1549. But in the 


code compiled by Cardinal Pole, A.D. 1557, we meet at length with a 
regulation, ‘that at every congregation those and no others are to be on 
the caput, who at the begiming of the year are deputed to be the caput : 
and that any one of them is to have a negative voice.’t .. . . It appears, 
therefore, that we owe the original sketch of the modern caput to the 
ingenuity of the cardinal. The next, in point of time after the car- 
dinal’s code, is that of Queen Elizabeth, issued in 1559, It says nothing 
whatever of a caput, nor of a ‘veto’ entrusted to any body of men: 
nor is there any mention made of the subject in the additional regula- 
tions issued by 

It is in the third Tudor code only by which the University is, or rather 
supposes that it is, now governed, that this important innovation in the 
ancient free constitution of the University is developed. 

“The result of the 41st chapter of that artful compilation is, that the 
heads of houses, and practically the vice-chancellor, have the full and 
entire power of electing five persons annually, each of whom has the full 
and entire power of negativing any measure that it may be proposed to 
bring before the senate, even if every single member of the senate but himself 


intended and wished to vote for it. In other words, the legislative power — 


is taken out of the hands of the University, and placed in those of cer- 
tain individuals belonging to the colleges. It is needless to add, that the 
‘veto’ of the Caput has remuined in full vigour to the present day.”— 
pp. 29—31. 


* Old Code, sect. 1, 2,6,63. Stat. p. 566. Stat, pp. 216—222. 


rd Burleigh, and confirmed " the senate in 1562.{. 
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It appears, then, that “this important innovation,” or “ mo- 
mentous revolution,” in the language of the Edinburgh Review, 
was completed in the Elizabethan statutes already referred to, 
enacted in 1570: and, consequently, as was said before, previous 
to the act of incorporation of the University. We will just re- 
mark in passing, that it was an unfortunate time for the liberties 
of the subject, when “the ingenuity of the Cardinal,” “ the 
brooding mind of Whitgift,” and the “ absolute potency” of 
yap Oicro mplyv—Papist, Church-of- 
England-man, and Puritan, were leagued in so unnatural an 
alliance against “ the ancient free constitution” of either univer- 
sity. 

’ * For why? their minds 

Framed sagest plans of discipline.” 


Mr. Walsh informs his readers, when he invites them to ad- 
dress themselves, with him, to the investigation of the state of 
the University of Cambridge, at various periods, “ that, at the 
same time, it may be taken as a general rule, that any abuse to 
be found at the University of Cambridge, has its parallel existing 
at the University of Oxford in a still more aggravated form.” — 
(p. 7.) But there are exceptions, we know, to every general rule ; 
and we think, in this matter of the Caput, “ the ingenuity of the 
Cardinal,” and “ the brooding mind” of the Master of Trinity, 
with his friends “of the ancient and chief heads,” with “ the 

rerogative of the crown, and the authority of the tyrannical 

lizabeth” to boot, outdid the “ absolute potency” of “ the puri- 
tanical Leicester,” and the “ Arminian heads” of the next gene- 
ration (Edinb. Review, p. 416), Laud’s “ very humble servants.” 
(Ibid. p. 413, note.) For, at Oxford, as we have seen in the Edin- 
burgh Review, “ no proposal could be submitted to the houses 
of congregation or convocation, unless it had been previously 
discussed and sanctioned by the ‘ Hebdomadal Meeting;’ and 
through this preliminary negative, the most absolute control was 
accorded to the heads of houses over the proceedings of the U niver- 
sity.” “ And, as if this preliminary negative were not ewough,” 
the Reviewer goes on to say, in a note, “ there was concetled by 
the same statutes, to the single college head who holds for the time 
the office of vice-chancellor, an absolute veto upon all proceedings 
in the houses of congregation and convocation themselves.” But 
something more absolute than this “ most absolute control” over 
the proceedings of the University was devised for Oxford’s still 
more unhappy sister. In Cambridge,” says the Reviewer, “a 
preliminary veto is enjoyed by every member of the Caput.”— 
(p. 414, note.) This surely was the triumph of “ illegality.” 
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It remains for us now only to follow Mr. Walsh from his view 
of the “ encroachments of the heads of colleges upon the senate,” 
and the “consequent necessity of constitutional reform,” to the 
question of “ university lectures,” &c. He thus enters upon this 
part of his subject. 

‘* Let us now consider the past and present state of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, viewed as a society for the diffusion of literary 
and scientific knowledge.” — We will not stay to comment 
upon this new view of our Universities, or we would have sug- 
gested that, if our universities are to be regarded as iaeiile 
societies for the diffusion of knowledge, we should have thought 
that it would have been better to style them societies “for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge.” ‘This title sounds less strange 
to our ears: though we are still more familiar with that of “schools 
_ and seminaries of religious and useful learning,” or of “ schools 
and seminaries of sound learning and religious education.” We 
would not seem to stickle unreasonably for terms ; but we sus- 
pect that the question between the “ diffusion of knowledge,” of 
whatever kind, on the one hand, and on the other, “ sound 
learning,” and the “ virtuous” and “ religious education” of youth, 
is very much concerned in the controversy between the “ profes- 
sorial” and “tutorial” systems. But we will not dwell upon this, 
but go on to Mr. Walsh’s “ statement of facts.” He thus con- 
trasts the two rival systems. 


“The most ancient method of furnishing students with instruction 
was, by compelling them to attend at university Jectures; the modern 
method is by compelling them to attend at college lectures. We have 
nothing to do at present with the latter, and will therefore proceed 
at once to discuss the former scheme of education. 

“<< At the earliest academic era, of which we have authentic accounts, 
every M. A., before he was finally created, made oath * ‘ that he would 
continue his regency at least for a year,’ i.e. that he would read and ex- 
plain the text-books in his faculty (ordinarié legere), and. take the direc- 
tion (regentiam) of a hostel,t which last particular was afterwards not 
exacted when the colleges became more numerous. This was called his 
necessary regency : he might, if he pleased, continue it longer. . . . This 
seems to have been the ancient state of things in the university; the 
first innovation upon which was the annual election of three regent 
masters to deliver, ‘ for the future,’ public lectures, one in rhetoric, to 
students of the first and second year; one in logic, to the third year,’ 
and the other on philosophy, to the fourth year and the bachelors,{ to 
whom a fourth was afterwards added, to lecture in what was then called 
mathematics. Each of these bad a fixed salary of 4/. a year, paid by 
the masters of colleges and principals of hostels,|| in lieu of the tuition- 


® Stat. p- 64, s. 134. + Stat. p. 36, s. 67. ¢ Stat. p. 46, s. 87. 
§ Stat. p. 65, s. 156. - ff Stat. p, 65, and p. 104, 
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money formerly contributed by his pupils. . .. The new system seems 
very soon to have supplanted the old one. We find a statute passed in 
1537, complaining very bitterly of the neglect of the ancient custom of 
new-made M, A.’s ‘ paying diligent attention to disputations and lectures 
for the first year, and not laying aside either of these laborious duties 
except when the year was completed ;’ and also re-enacting the old law, 
with the addition that the disputations should be continued to the end 
of the second year,* and the privilege of voting as a regent being pro- 
longed till the expiration of that time. Shortly afterwards, the duty of 
lecturing seems to have become obsolete, and the regency to have reckoned 
by the period for which the disputations were enjoined. In Edward VIth’s 
code (a. p. 1549), it was ordered ‘ that all M. A.’s, at their creation, 
shall swear to retain their regency for three years, and observe the course 
of disputations for the whole period.t Although this code enters into 
very minute details respecting the exercises of the different graduates, 
yet nothing is said in it on the subject of public lecturing as part of 
the functions of every regent M.A. Cardinal Pole, however, (a. pb. 
1557), apparently re-introduced the ancient system........ Queen 
Elizabeth, in her first code, repealed King Edward's regulation word for 
word ;} but, in her second, without saying any thing upon the duty of 
publicly lecturing, she declares that all M. A.’s, at their creation, shall 
swear to retain their regency for five years, and observe the course 
of disputations for this whole period, after which time they shall be 
non-regents.' . . . The disputations (or disses, as they were commonly 
called, even in letters addressed to royalty,) dragged on a lingering exist- 
ence for nearly two centuries (as we shall afterwards find), but have 
now been, deservedly, consigned to that wallet of Old Father Time 


‘ In which he puts alms for oblivion.’ 

‘* Thus we see how the regency in arts at first involved the duty of 
giving lectures ; how this was afterwards commuted for the performance 
of occasional disputations in the schools; and how these also have at 
length fallen entirely into disuse.”—pp. 57—61. 


This passage contains some important facts, coinciding, in 
some points, remarkably with the paper already quoted from 
Strype’s Life of Parker. In the first place, we have here the 
four ** Professors of Philosophy, Logique, Rhetorick, and the 
Mathematics,” there referred to: and the “ stipends” there 
spoken of as allowed them by the University, it here appears 
were paid “by the masters of colleges and principals of 
hostels.” It appears, moreover, that as early as 1537, or 
*« shortly afterwards, the duty of lecturing seems to have become 
obsolete, and the period of regency to have been reckoned by the 

riod for which the disputations were enjoined;” that Edward 

Ith’s code (1549) speaks only of M.A.’s retaining their re- 
gency, and observing “ the course of disputations,” and that 


* Stat. p. 116, see also p. 120. + Stat. p. 163. ¢ Stat. p. 567. 
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although it “ enters into very minute details respecting the exer- 
cises of the different graduates, yet nothing is said in it on the 
subject of public lecturing as part of the functions of every regent 
M.A.;” and that Queen Elizabeth’s first code (1559) “ repeats 
King Edward’s regulation word for word; but that “ in her 
second (1570), without saying any thing about the duty of pub- 
lic lecturing, she speaks only, as before, of M. A.’s retaining their 
regency, and observing the course of disputations.” ‘Thus then, 
at the time when the Universities were chartered, ‘occasional dis- 
putations” had already come into the place of “the regular course 
of lectures.” If, then, it be asked what was the duty of the Uni- 
versity “ professors” at that time, the answer which the statutes 
supply is that which is given in Archbishop Parker’s document. 
“These professors have the ruling of the disputations and other 
school exercises, which be daily used in the common schools.” 
We cannot help thinking that this description gives a very intel- 
ligible meaning to the term “ regency,” without having recourse 
to the “ hostel,” of which, according to Mr. Walsh’s explanation 
of the term, the M. A., in early times, swore that he would “take 
the direction (regentiam).” As to the duty of “ lecturing,” of 
which we hear so much, Mr. Walsh himself has sufficiently ex- 
plained what this consisted in. 


‘Bachelors of Arts, Law, Medicine, and Divinity, were all bound by 
the ancient statutes to réad publicly the text-books in their respective 
faculties, without venturing to deliver any comments on them (cursorie 
legere) ;* the great dearness of MSS. before, and of books for some 
time after, the invention of printing, and the comparative poverty of the 
students that frequented the University in those early days, rendered this 
a very salutary regulation, and there can be little doubt but that it is 
here we must seek for its origin. In a chapter respecting the collecta or 
tutorage to be paid to the Lecturer in Civil Law, it was ordered that 
each student, if he had a book, was to pay 3s. per term when the Digest, 
or 2s. when the Codex was lectured upon ; but if he had no book, he was 
to make a composition, or the matter was to be refer.ed to the arbitra- 
tion of the Chancellor, ‘ if the doctor was too burdensome in demand- 
ing, or the student too delicate or stingy in offering.’t .... When 
printed books became general, and procurable at easy prices, it was 
natural that the mere reading aloud what every one might study with 
greater effect in his own chamber, should be no longer enforced. Ac- 
cordingly we find that in the case of Arts and Civil Law—the two facul- 
ties most generally cultivated at that time—the system was early re- 
laxed,t and in the Tudor codes all traces of it disappear.”—pp. 66 
— 68. 


* Compare in the old Code §§ 152 and 136; 85, 93, 96, 120, &c. 
+ Stat. p. 73 and 156. 


¢ Stat. p. 65, § 136, and grace passed in 1542, p. 121. 
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And what now must we say of “ the University” of Cambridge 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that is to say, of “the University 
proper,” as distinguished from its colleges, of its professorial 
body, its lectures, &c.? Surely we must retort upon it the quota- 
tion of the Edinburgh Review in regard to the system, de facto, 
in the present day in the University of Oxford. “ Magni stat 
nominis umbra.” (Edinburgh Review, June, 1831, p. 393.) 

We are not now concerned with the comparative merits of the 
two systems: all that we are concerned with is a matter of histo- 
rical fact, whether ‘ the actual mechanism of education organized 
in these seminaries is” not, in spite of the assertions of their re- 
formers to the contrary, “ a time-honoured and essential part of 
their being, established upon statute, endowed by the national le- 
gislature with exclusive privileges, and inviolable as a vested 
right.” We contend that they have not proved, as they under- 
took to “ prove,” that this system ‘ is new, as it is inexpedient, 
not only accidental to the University, but radically subversive of 
its constitution, without legal sanction, nay, in violation of posi- 
tive law, arrogating the privileges exclusively conceded to another 
system, which it has superseded”—(Edinburgh Review, June, 
1831, p. 386.) In contradiction to all this, sufficient evidence, 
we hope, has been brought forward to prove that it was to a 
system, in all its essential features identical with that which is 
now established, that privileges were granted, or rather secured, 
by the nation. We have thought it worth while to examine this 
point, because our enemies are so confident in unproved asser- 
tions, as well as unmeasured charges; at the same time that we 
must beg of our readers permission to repeat, once more, that, 
even had greater changes been made in our system than those 
which our enemies lay to our charge, the power to introduce such 
changes is inherent in the academical legislature, and the charge 
of “ illegality” must fall to the ground, unless it can be shown 
that ain, pe lo have neglected the one great end of their in- 
corporation,—‘ the maintenance of a good and godly literature, 
and the virtuous education of youth.” 
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Art. VILI.—Christian Unity necessary for the Conversion of the 
World: a Sermon, preached in St. Thomas's Church, New 
York, Sunday Evening, June 26, 1836, before the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity, constituting the Bourd of Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D. Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature in Washington College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. New York: Osborn, 1837. 


Tue value of Christian Unity is beyond dispute; but in treating 
the subject two main points are to be considered :—first, in what 
the unity properly consists; and, secondly, how or by what 
means it is to be secured. 

The observations made ina preceding article render it needless 
in our case to say much; nor does Dr. Jarvis enter into an ela- 
borate train of reasoning on either of these topics, But a single 
quotation will show the power and attractiveness of his discourse 
as an historical inquiry. | 


“ The four great characteristics of that unity which our Saviour re- 
uires as necessary for the conversion of the world, are summed up in 
the second chapter of the Acts: ‘ They that gladly received the word 
were baptized ; and they continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine, 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.’ 
_ © The first characteristic is stedfastness in the Apostles’ doctrine. 

“ St. Paul, in his Epistles to Timothy, requires of him to ‘ take heed 
to THE doctrine,’ and to * hold fast the form of sound words ;’ and one 
of the latest of the inspired writers speaks of contending earnestly ‘ for 
the faith, once delivered to the saints.’ It is called one faith; and is 
supposed to be as much known and as fully recognized by Christians, as 
are ‘ one God, one Lord, and one baptism.’ 

“ The second characteristic includes an adherence to the ministers of 
apostolic succession. 

‘** The word itself (coewwyla) here translated fellowship, and elsewhere 
communion, denotes that internal union in the members of one body, 
which may be compared to the circulation of sap in the vegetable, or of 
blood in the animal kingdom. Christians are required to have com- 
munion or fellowship with the Father; with the Son; with the Holy 
Ghost; with the Apostles, as the sources of all ministerial authority. 
There is also the communion or fellowship of the prosperous with the 
afflicted ; of those parts of the Church which are rich in the means of 
grace, the capacities of knowledge, and the ability to give, with those 
which are perishing for lack of vision. In a word, fellowship is that 
pervading and animating spirit which constitutes the communion of saints 
in the one holy catholic and apostolic Church, so that ‘ whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member be ho- 
noured, all the members rejoice with it.’ 

“ The third and fourth characteristics need no comment. The former 
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is the constant and frequent reception together of the holy communion, 
called in the New Testament, the breaking of bread; the latter is the 
uniting together, at stated times and seasons, in the several acts of pub- 
lic worship. At every period of time, therefore, Christians are required 
to form one body, by continuing stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer. 

“* Now, if we examine by this rule the state of the Primitive Church, 
we shall find that all these characteristics of unity were preserved till 
about the middle of the fifth century. 

It is true that there were heresies even in the apostolic age. ‘ They 
went out from us,’ says St. John, ‘ but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us.’ But, in 
comparison with the great body of Christians, these were few and incon- 
siderable. They proceeded, not from any mistaken views of divine 
truth, but from the wild reveries of a deceitful philosophy. ‘Their very 
extravagance prevented any influence over sober sense, and ardent piety. 
They were the effervescence of human corruption, rising like bubbles to 
the surface, bursting there one after another, and each in its turn disap- 
pearing for ever. 

Even the most formidable of all departures from the apostolic doctrine, 
I mean the Arian and the Macedonian heresies, the one denying the di- 
vinity of the Son, the other, the personality of the Holy Ghost,—even 
these, violent and extended as they were for a season, had no permanent 
existence or influence. ‘The penumbral varieties with which the Sun of 
Righteousness is obscured, may afford a grateful shelter to those who 
hate his beams, but even when darkest they are transitory. A deep 
sense of the enormity of sin, of the holiness of God, of the weakness of 
man, will always lead to the exaltation of the Saviour, The joy shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, and the light which the same 
Divine Spirit sheds over the word of God, when it is read with an hum- 
ble and teachable frame of mind, will produce the conviction that he is 
our divine teacher and comforter. On these points, therefore, the great 
body of professing Christians always have been, and always will be, or- 
thodox. The Nicene Creed, confirmed by the Council of Constantinople, 
and professed by those of Ephesus and Chalcedon, was unanimously ad- 
mitted in every part of the Christian Church, with the exception of one 
word which, in the bitterness of controversy, the Eastern afterwards 
accused the Western Church of surreptitiously introducing. 

“The apostolic ministry, consisting of the three orders of bishops, priests 
and deacons, existed every where ; and all Christians, so far from think- 
ing of separating themselves from their fellowship, would have con- 
sidered such a separation as the greatest of earthly evils. ‘ A Christian,’ 
to use the words of Bishop Horne, ‘ furnished with proper credentials 
from his bishop, might travel through the world from east to west, and 
from north to south, and be received to communion with his brethren, 
in any part of the globe then known.’ 

“ ‘The liturgies and formularies in general use, bore so remarkable an 
affinity, as to induce the belief, that they could be traced even to the 
apostolic age. 
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“I repeat it, therefore, that the Christian world, or Catholic Church, 
in the proper sense of that much abused term, agreed in all the essentials 
of Christian unity, until about the middle of the fifth century. 

“ During this period of unity, the progress made by the Christian 
faith is, perhaps, the most surprising fact recorded in history. At the 
time of our Saviour’s birth, the decree had gone forth that all the world 
should be taxed. By the word rendered in our translation ‘ the world,’ 
was meant the Roman empire. Its division at that time was into king- 
doms, provinces, and free cities or colonies. In all these divisions, the 
chief cities were called metropolitan ; and even a cursory inspection of 
the subject will show, that when the Apostles obeyed the command to 
‘ go into all the world,’ their first object was, to plant a church in every 
one of these metropolitan cities. As an illustration of this remark it 
may be observed, that St. John has mentioned the seven cities of Asia 
in the order and dignity of their civil geography. And the fact is un- 
deniable, that nearly all the colonial and free cities of the empire had 
churches during: the apostolic age. If we may credit the most ancient 
historians, the Apostles went even beyond the bounds of the Roman empire. 
Not only was the Church extended through Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, the principal islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, Thrace, 
lilyricum, and Italy, but perhaps to Spain and the British islands on the 
west, to Scythia on the north, and Persia and India within the Ganges 
on the east. ‘ He puts on wings,’ says the eloquent Chrysostom, speak- 
ing of Paul the Apostle, ‘ and traversed every land which the sun sur- 
veyed; uot simply travelling through it, but rooting up the thorns of 
wickedness and sowing the seed of religion, expelling error and intro- 
ducing truth.’ If this be hyperbolical with regard to the labours of St. 
Paul, it is good testimony as to the extent of the Church in the fourth 
century. Certainly by the middle of the fifth, the time I have men- 
tioned, in addition to the countries already enumerated, may be named 
Gaul and Germany in Europe, Ethiopia, Nubia, Lybia, Mauritania, and 
indeed all that was known of Africa, Arabia, the greater and the lesser 
Armenia, the regions beyond the Caspian and the Euxine, and possibly 
even China itself. From the letter of Constantine to the King of Persia, 
preserved by Eusebius, it is evident that there must have been an im- 
mense number of Christians in that kingdom. For he speaks of the 
finest provinces as filled with Christians; and Sozomen mentions that 
Adiabene, the chief province, was almost entirely christianized. The 
letter of the emperor, so far from aiding the Christians, excited political 
jealousies in the breast of the Persian monarch. In 330 a severe perse- 
cution began, which lasted forty-three or forty-four years, and terminated 
only with the death of Sapor. ‘The very circumstances of this persecu- 
tion show that the Persian Church, on accouut of its supposed connec- 
tion with the religion of the empire, was formidable for its numbers. 
Sozomen expressly says that Sapor forbade the fire-worshippers to exercise 
their fury upon common Christians. They were to select only the bishops, 
ngs deacons and other persons consecrated to the services of the Church. 

e says it would be difficult to tell how many suffered martyrdom, but 
that the men and women, whose names were known, amounted to sixteen 
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thousand. From these premises we may fairly infer that the Church in 
Persia was extremely flourishing; and from the review of all that has 
been said, the assertion will not, I trust, be deemed hazardous, that the 


Church was in fact more extensive at the middle of the fifth century 
than it ever has been since.”—pp. 7—13. 


Our author afterwards points out the mischiefs which have 
been occasioned by schisms and breaches of unity: and sums up 
his investigation by these words, 


‘* Does not even this imperfect sketch present to your view, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of America, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
and the Church of England, as the least guilty of violating the unity of 
the Christian Church? And consequently does it not point them out 
as being the most likely instruments in the hands of Providence, of 
executing the designs of Almighty Benevolence towards a lost and 
perishing world? Let me then, hasten in the last place, to propose 
such considerations as may seem most suitable to encourage us in the 
great work we have undertaken.”—pp. 44, 45. 


Dr. Jarvis then proceeds to state those features in the position 
and character of the United States which peculiarly qualify its 
citizens for the missionary task, Yet it is gratifying to observe 
the kindly temper in which he speaks of Great Britain, even 
where he is showing that the American ought to be a missionary 
church, because America 1s not like England, an externally colo- 


nizing nation. His language is as striking as it is complimen- 
tary. 


‘* Thirty-nine years after the downfall of Constantinople, Columbus 
gave a new world to Leon and Castille. The Pope, who began to reign 
the same year, with that prodigal generosity which gives what is not its 
own, divided this new world between Spain and Portugal, forbidding all 
other nations to intermeddle with their property. 

‘** Had this decree been obeyed, how different would have been our 
lot, and how changed the history of the world ! 

* But a nation, of whom the Pope, when he drew his line, little 
thought, was rising into a mighty maritime power, and within forty-two 
years released itself from papal dominion. Since that time, while Spain 
and Portugal have sunk into secondary and uninflueutial kingdoms, Eng- 
land has risen to be the great colonizing power—the mother of nations. 

‘** Her dominion and her influence have been extended throughout the 
world. She has carried her language, her arts, her learning, her refine- 
ment, her noble and manly freedom, ber morals, and above all other 
rich treasures, her religion, to the four corners of the earth. Who is 
there among my hearers, that in surveying all the blessings, civil, politi- 
cal, spiritual, which surround him, and contrasting them with the con- 
dition of the rude, and ignorant, and turbulent, and bigotted republics 
of Spanish America, does not bless God, that we, as a nation, are de- 
scended from Englisbmen ? 


‘* As far as it is allowed to human foresight to penetrate into the designs 
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of Omnipotence, the vast dominion of England in India, New Holland, 
the Cape of Good Hope and America, are all destined to become the 
abode ot millions and millions of civilized men, speaking her language, 
and possessing her institutions. ‘The colonies of other nations have been 
subjected to her sway. The United States are the only colonies she has 
lost ; and however painful the event which separated them from her, it 
can hardly be called a loss. For it has enabled her to turn her immense 
resources into other channels. It has converted a dependant into a na- 
tion, alike emulous of her fame and her charity. It has _— her a co- 
adjutor in executing the plans of Almighty wisdom, and extending to 
the rest of mankind the rich blessings of civil liberty and religious 
knowledge. 

“* But while England and the United States are allied by the most 
sacred ties in the great work of doing good, there is one striking cha- 
racteristic in which the two nations differ. If England is eminently a 
colonizing nation, we are equally remarkable for the entire absence of 
such a quality. .We rival England in commercial enterprize, and pro- 
bably surpass her in that adventurous daring which belongs to all classes 
of our citizens, Go where you will, and you find Americans, But you 
will find them as individuals, not as colonies. ‘To colonize, is contrary 
to the very spirit and theory of our government. Even the little colonies 
of Liberia and Cape Palmas are independent. Let us then consider 
what bearing this remarkable diflerence between the two countries must 


have in fitting us for the great work of evangelizing the world." —pp. 
38—40. 


The following, again, is the testimony which Dr, Jarvis bears 
to the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 


*¢ Events in this world are connected in so continuous a chain, that 
to estimate our own revolution properly we must go back to the English 
revolution of 1688. By that, the great principle of religious toleration 
had been established. Divine Providence took that method of convincing 
mankind, that however desirable unity may be, it is not to be enforced 
by the penal sanctions of temporal power. 

“‘ Yet there was one exception to this spirit of mild forbearance. The 
Episcopalians of Scotland, under the odious name of Jacobites, were 
hunted like the partridge on the mountains. ‘Their worship was pro- 
scribed ; their bishops driven from their sees; their priests and deacons 
imprisoned, if they ventured to officiate even within the sanctuary of 
their own dwellings.* Yet the episcopacy of Scotland survived it all, 
and has still continued to flourish. Even in the moments of its deepest 
sorrow, it had the courage to assume a responsibility before which the 


* For the particulars of this persecution, for so it must be termed, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Rev. John Skinner’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, vol, ii, p. 624 
and 664—670, Posterity will hardly credit the fact, that, in the eighteenth century, 
a peaceable Christian minister, having in his own house an assembly of five persons 
beside his own family, and from scruples of conscience not praying for the king by 
name, was for the first offence to suffer six months’ imprisonment, for a second or any 
subsequent offence, to be transported to some of his majesty’s plantations in America 
for life, and in case of bis return to Britain, to be imprisoned for life!!! 
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Bnglish Church, or rather the English policy, quailed. It became the 
honoured instrument of extending the apostolic succession to this coun-. 
try in the person of her first bishop ; and within a few years it has again 
set the glorious and first example of sending abroad a missionary bishop, 
to oversee the multitudes of English residing on the continent of Europe, 
who are in = em danger of being allured to forsake the primitive 
faith. Of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, an English bishop of the 
last century remarked, that, were St. Paul on earth, be would seek for 
communion among them. Their Liturgy, or communion service, is in its 
form more perfect, and more agreeable to ancient usage, than that of 
he Church of England, and it served as a model for ours.” —pp. 42, 43. 


Yet while the Christian affections of Dr. Jarvis can thus em- 


orace his European brotherhood, he retains all the national and 
patriotic feelings of an American. 


‘“‘ A change,” he says, speaking of the Episcopalians on his side of 
the Atlantic, “‘ has evidently taken place in the feelings of our Protes- 
tant brethren who have heretofore regarded us with an unfriendly as- 
pect. I need not dwell on the causes of this change. Sufficient is it 
tor us that it exists. Let us bless God, and hail it as a sign of that re- 


turning tenderness which under a deep sense of mutual infirmities and 
mutual sin may exclaim, 


ae 


Rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
Iv offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden. 


* Even the intelligent and pious laity of the Roman communion will 
see, we have reason to hope, that our views are truly Catholic; and that 


we contend, not against the great principles of Catholic verity, but 
against the corruptions and the despotism of Rome. 


““ May we not then indulge the belief that the time will come, when, 
as a nation, Americans may go forth ‘ comely as Jerusalem’—being ‘ at 
unity in itself’ —and therefore ‘ terrible as an army with banners,’ against 
the enemies of God. We ask not for the aid of our civil government. 
Oh vo—no. The time will come when that government will need the 
aid of Christians. A dear bought experience will prove that no govern- 
ment can be stable which bas not the Gospel for its foundation. 

‘* But if ever America is united as one Church, let its proceedings be 
separate from the polluting influence of worldly power or policy. The 
disciples of Christ are not of the world, though they are in the world ; 
and in the language of our Divine Master, while we pray that we may 
be one, we pray also that God will keep us from the evil.”—pp. 46—-49. 


A wide field for discussion might be opened by this stern re- 
probation of the alliance between Church and State. But our 
object has been to give a report, rather than a review of Dr. 
Jarvis’s discourse. The report, too, we feel, is quite inadequate 
to do justice either to the talent or to the learning which is dis- 
played; but we cannot say more. The argument, perhaps, as 
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it regards Christian unity, is neither very close nor very complete. 
But, in other respects, the sermon is eloquent and erudite. And 
it at least affords us an opportunity of once more expressing our 
— and fervent sympathy with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America—one of the most interesting branches of the universal 
Church of Christ, which the whole world can exhibit ;—one, which 
has oftentimes sent over to our hemisphere valuable and edifying 
instruction; aud which has, in its own, a quite incalculable uti- 
lity ;—one, which is now stretching out the arms of evangelical 
philanthropy to the remotest quarters of the globe; which is a 
point of religious union between Europe and America, and which 
in America itself has been a beacon to save many from ship- 
wreck, as being one, nay, almost the only, prop and centre of 
Christian sobriety and steadfastness, amidst the tossing fluctua- 
tions of loose, and unstable, and capricious theology. 

It may be thought extraordinary, we ought to add, that in no- 
ticing a missionary sermon, we have scarcely touched. on the sub- 
ject of missions. An opportunity would also, we must allow, be 
afforded us for the discussion, by the Rev. James Hough’s “ Vin- 


dication of Protestant Missions, in answer to the Aspersions of 


Dr. Wiseman,” ov their inefficiency and failure, as compared with 
the religious enterprises of the Roman Catholics. Dr. Jarvis, 
too, has sharply animadverted, in a note, on a Dissertation pub- 
lished by Dr. Wiseman, while the former was at Rome, entitled 
La Sterilitd delle Missioni intraprese dai Protestant.” 

We shall now, however, remain silent, not because we are in- 
different to the matter, for we have evinced our keen interest in 
it on many former occasions; but because we are waiting for 
material, from which we may institute a detailed investigation of 
this mighty topic, in connection both with the progress of the 
Gospel, and with the civil policy of Empires. In the mean time, 
we would recommend Mr. Hough’s production to the attention 
of our readers, as a performance, which may do something to 
correct mistakes, and at least help them to do away some uncom- 
fortable impressions: and we recommend it with the more zeal, 
as we are told, that any profits arising from the sale of this work 
ure to be devoted to the Cause of Education in India, on the plan 
given we the second Appendix. 
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Arr. [X.—1. A Sermon by Edward, Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
preached at his Installation, on Thursday, August the \7th, 
Second Edition. London: Hatchard. 1837. 


» Last Lecture of the Season, delivered in the Literary and 
 Scentifie Institution at Staines, on Friday, June 30th, 1837. 
By the Rev. Robert Jones, D.D. M.R.S.L. Vicar of Bed- 
font, and Vice President of the Institution. London: Hatch- 
ard, 1837. 


Ivy is manifest, from a variety of indications, from the speeches of 
ministers themselves, and from the hints thrown out by their ac- 
knowledged organs in the periodical press, that national education 
will very soon be brought forward, not merely as a prominent 
topic of discussion, but as a prominent feature in a system of 
policy. ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Spring Rice, the Edinburgh Review, and some of the government 
newspapers, all concur in intimating that Lord Melbourne and 
his colleagues are preparing a specific plan to be submitted, under 
their auspices, to the legislature and the country. They are in- 
clined to put it in the front of their battle, to stake their credit 
upon it, almost as something by which they would stand or fall, 
and to claim on its account the support of the British empire. 

Now, so far, we by no means think that they are unwise in 
their generation. As a cheval-de-bataille for the liberal party, we 
can conceive nothing better. The words “ national education” 
have a captivating, a potent, almost a magic sound. ‘They are 
well chosen. But still we must venture to say, that, if consider- 
able ingenuity is displayed, so also something like a fallacy is in- 
volved, in their adoption. They would seem to imply, that the 
persons who use them are the exclusive patrons of national edu- 
cation. "They would at least suggest the inference, that their 
enemies must be likewise the enemies of national education. A 
great point would be gained, if either of these things should be 
openly or tacitly admitted. And sure we are, that if conservatives 
and churchmen should allow them to advance this pretension 
with any shadow of right and reason, they would forfeit, and de- 
serve to forfeit, the favour and the countenance of that portion of 
the people, whose favour and countenance must be considered as 
most valuable. 

But how stand the facts? Is one party more entitled than the 
other to wear national education as a device, or motto, on its 
shield? Does national education belong more properly as a 
watch-word to conservatives than to liberals, or to liberals 
than to conservatives! We trow not. Nor would we willingly 
see a gulf of distinction and disagreement interposed, where both 
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parties have, or profess to have, the same illustrious and elevating 
object at heart. With the insignificant exception of a few, whose 
opinions are becoming obsolete, and whose maxims and modes 
of action are hurrying fast into.the gloom of oblivion, add reflect- 
ing men are most anxious that the whole nation should be edu- 
cated. And when we consider all that has been done by indivi- 
duals and associations, when we look at the rapidly increasing 
number of schools, weekly schools and Sunday schools, schools 
of religion and schools of industry; when we look to the instruc-" 
tion which is provided for infants and for adults, from the age of one 
year and a half to the age of fifty or sixty, we can scarcely deem 
it just or fitting that any one section, or party, should assume xa- 
tional education as a scheme, or business, peculiarly their own, 
The term, it appears to us, is used equivocally at least, if not 
incorrectly ; and, knowing the power of terms, we would seek to 
rescue it from that misuse. There are some men who, when they 
talk of national education, mean state education; who, when they 
talk of the education of the people, mean education by the govern- 
ment. But the two matters are quite separate in themselves, and 
ought to be treated with a separate consideration. And this se- 
parate consideration, while it promotes tranquil and dispassionate 
inquiry, is calculated to allay, instead of irritating disputes. For 
it tends to show that the difference is not about the end, but 
about the best means of attaining the end. And surely, when 
Christian philanthropists are agreed that national education is an 
immense and inestimable good, they may consult and argue upon 
the methods ‘of achieving it, without intemperance and without 
animosity. Surely, the calm grandeur and the philosophical sub- 
limity of the object must be enough to lift up the minds of men 
above the lower and stormier regions of faction and party-spirit. 
These reflections naturally lead us to the sermon lately preached 
by the Bishop of Norwich at his installation. We have placed 
it at the head of this article on account of its connection with 
education: but a general consideration of its contents at large 
would lead us too far from our immediate subject. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to say, that it breathes throughout the gentle 
breath of charity, and is remarkable for its large candour and _to- 
lerance of spirit, ‘That portion of it, in which his lordship de- 
tails the feelings with which he enters upon the solemn responsi- 
bilities of his most important functions, is impregnated with the 
genuine eloquence of deep and warm emotion, and is altogether 
honourable to the understanding and the heart of a pious and en- 
lightened prelate, whose personal character must extort the es- 
teem and respect even of those who differ with some of his opi- 
nions; and who, we believe, instead of seeking the high places of 
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the Establishment, with an unworthy ambition or by any base 
and subservient compliances, has been elevated to the episcopal 
dignity almost against his will, and has left his attached parish- 
ioners and the humbler duties of the pastoral office with unaffected 
regret.—The sentences which relate to schism may give wide 
offence, unless they are regarded from the right point of view, 
and read in the same spirit with which they were written. We 

allude more particularly to the following observations. 


** No one who has read the New Testament can doubt but that the 
division of the unity of Christ’s Church is a fearful sin, but it were well 
to consider what it really is. Surely when our Lord declared of the 
man who cast out devils in Christ’s name, yet followed not with the 
apostles, that he who was not against Him was on His part, He told us 
clearly that there might be outward divisions of form, which were com- 
patible with the truest unity of spirit-—and when He declared, ‘ He that 
is not with Me is against Me,’ and again, ‘ not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ He told 
us clearly that there might be a perfect unity of form, with the most 
utter division of spirit. It is then against the spirit and not the form 
of division that the denunciations against schism are directed—if the 
heart of a man be full of love and peace, whatsoever be his outward act 
of division, he is not guilty of schism. Let no man then think himself 
free from schism, because he is in outward conformity with this or any 
other church. Let no man think his neighbour a schismatic, because 
he is not in outward conformity with this church. He is a schismatic, 
and he only, who creates feuds and scandals, and divisions in the Church 
of Christ. He who is quarrelsome, and uncharitable, and unconciliating 
in public or in private life, in bis family or in bis parish, in the common 
occurrences of daily intercourse, or in the political and ecclesiastical 
questions in which it may be his duty to be involved ; whether he has left 
the Establishment for the mere sake of turbulence and miscalled inde- 
pendence, or whether he continues in the Establishment and excites ani- 
mosities either against its members or the members of other Christian 
communities,—of whichsoever of these faults he is guilty, it is one and 
the same sin, showing itself in various forms; the same sin which St. 
Paul so earnestly rebuked at Corinth ; the same sin to which every fol- 
lower of Christ in this country, whether layman or clergyman, chureh- 
man or dissenter, is liable. But he who separates only because he thinks 
it a painful duty; he who remains because he thinks it his duty, what- 
ever else may be their sins, are not so far as they separate or remain, 
guilty of the sin of schism. Let it be our endeavour so to purify our 
ewn sanctuary, as to leave less and less ground for such internal schisms 
and such separations. Let us thus bring again the outcasts, and thus 
seck the lost. Let us maintain and set forward, each in his own circle, 
quietness, love, and peace.” —pp. 11, 12, 13. 


Here, our opinions on the nature and constitution of Christ’s 


Holy Catholic Church will be of course, ina great degree, the 
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key and index to our opinions as to the nature of schism, and the 
measure of our opinions as to its gui/t, But we confine ourselves 
here to other considerations. Bishop Stanley cites in a note some 
high authorities, from among the ornaments of our own Establish- 
meut, in order to show ‘that conscientious difference from another 
form of Christianity does not imply the-guilt of schism.” Still, 
although there may be no moral criminality on the side of a seceder 
in his separation, and although he may submit to the evil of sepa- 
ration for the sake of avoiding a greater evil, adeep responsibility 
must be involved ina course, which always generates some obvious 
and immediate mischief. In every separation it is felt that one 
party or the other must be in the wrong; and hence, in every di- 
vision, there will be disputes as to the cause; and breaches of 
communion have a necessary tendency to produce breaches of 
charity. ‘The force of these facts was fully appreciated by our 
reformers, although they were persuaded, at the same time, that 
the breach of communion was a less calamity than any longer 
participation in the corruptions of popery; and were compelled 
to a step, which, under other circumstances, they might have ac- 
knowledged to be a sin, It has, indeed, been made a question, 
by men in whose scheme of theology the real and visible unity of 
the Church is a matter of the last moment, whether, in any Sense, 
our reformers committed schism. Yet in fairness, we thiuk, it 
must be conceded, that, while Cranmer and his coadjutors were 
purifiers and restorers of the Christian Church, not schismatics, 
or separatists from its pale; they were, nevertheless, separatists 
from the then established communion of the Romish Church ; 

because their own constant adjuration was, in the words of the 
Apocalypse, “* Come out of her, my people, that ye be not par- | 
takers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” Now, ‘ 
we are not disposed to deem very lightly, either on a religious or 
a political account, although cases occur in which there is far 
more than a palliation or even excuse, of any secession from the 
established communion of a kingdom. We at least, as church- 
men, are bound, since we have the Church, and belong to the 
Church, to make it, as far as in us liés, an efficient Church: we 
are bound, since we have an Established Church, to make it, as 
far as in us lies, a truly National Church. And our first object, 
therefore, should be union among churchmen, while we exhibit 
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kindness of spirit without fraternization with Dissenters, Nor } 
is this view essentially different from Bishop Stanley’ 8; for at the i 
conclusion of his note, as it is somewhat enlarged in the second 1 
edition of the discourse, we find :— 


‘¢In what I have said on this subject, let me not for a moment be a 
misunderstood as undervaluing the vast ithportance of adhering to that 
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great means of christianizing our institutions and our people—the Esta- 
blished National Church ; but I felt myself bound in stating my views 
of schism as denounced in Scripture, to express my conviction that the 
essence of this sin, was not of necessity involved in separation from the 
Establishment, however much, as I have stated, it may be in particular 
cases ;—with the additional hope that by so doing, 1 might excite in 
others that same spirit, which animated a Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Joseph 
Hall) two hundred years ago, to close the first section of his Essay, en- 
titled ‘ ‘The Peace-maker,’ with the following beautiful expression of 
Christian feeling ; ‘ It is the duty of every son of peace, to endeavour, 
what in him lies, to reduce all the members of God's Church upon earth 
to a blessed unity, both in judgment and affection. This is the holy 
labour, which I have here undertaken. The God of peace put life into it ; 
and make it as effectual, as it is heartily meant, to the good of every 
Christian soul 13, 14. 

Sull, the matter being so vital to the integrity of the Establish- 
ment, we would submit, once more, as the conclusions which are 
forced upon us, that they who entertain exalted notions of the 
Apostolical succession and the trusts and privileges commited to 


the one visible Church, will regard all departure from its com-_ 


munion, every species of separatism and dissent, as at once a 
great sin and a great peril; that, for our own parts, we are 
inclined to lay more stress than the Bishop of Norwich upon the 
value of external union, and the identity of forms and ordinances: 
that, with respect to believers among themselves, unity of spirit 
can hardly consist with outward divisions, which almost always 
create some diversity of interests: while, again, these external 
divisions afford a theme of declamation to the infidel, when he 
would find objections to the truth or the certainty of the Gospel; 
and the Mahometan draws an argument against Christianity from 
the palpable divisions amongst Christians ; and the Papist draws 
an argument against Protestantism from the palpable divisions 
among Protestants. It appears plain to us, therefore, that, al- 
though the types of the distemper may be more or less aggra- 
vated, more or less virulent, still, rest the fault where it may, all 
disunion is schism, and all schism is a most serious evil. Prima 
facie, too, the seceding are the offending parties; and, although 
they may cause divisions in order to obviate mischiefs even 
greater than division, still they require a very strong case, before 
their justification can be made out. Charity is better than forms, 
and malignant rancour is worse than separation on matters of 
ceremony or discipline; but they who make another rent in the 
garment of Christ, they who go forth from the visible Church, 
and leave the religious communion recognized in their country— 
to put the matter on no higher ground—they, who pass out from 
the portals of the Establishment that they may build upon their 
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own private foundations, are incurring an accountability of the 
most awful nature, and may, unconsciously, perhaps, and with- 
out any criminal intentions, any thoughts of animosity and strife, 
work more harm in an hour, than in their whole subsequent lives 
they will be able to repair.—This, however, is a digression; and, 
it may be, a quite unnecessary digression; for, Dr, Stanley might 
say, that he assented to these remarks; that the course of his 
argument simply led him to insist upon the higher necessity of 
agreement in Christian spirit; and that he had no intention 
whatever, as his own note may attest, of representing outward 
conformity as a matter of indifference. ‘The avidity, however, 
with which this sermon has been read, and the rapid manner in 
which it has passed through more than one edition, testify not 
merely the power of the composition, but also the keen interest 
which the sentimerits have excited. We knew, indeed, from the 
first, that it would attract to itself no ordinary share of public 
attention, The nature of the topics, the bold explicitness with 
which they were treated, the very countenance of open and trans- 
parent sincerity which was visible throughout, since it would 
wear no mask or disguise, were sure to call out both applause 
and censure, admiration and detraction; as men saw an Influen- 
tial prelate, placed at the head of a very important diocese, lean- 
ing towards them or against them, on points so tender and deli- 
cate, and yet so agitating and so momentous, as general’ edu- 
cation, and dissent or separation from the Established Church, 
They, however, who may not concur in all the statements of Dr, 
Stanley, must read them without any of those uncomfortable 
suspicions, which they might excite in some other quarters; be- 
cause his position in life has been always independent of the 
smiles or frowns of a prime minister; because, too, his opinions 
were taken up at a period when they were less in fashion than 
they are at present, and avowed, when their avowal was the most 
unlikely of all things to be a passport to clerical honours, and to 
put a mitre on his head ;—and, it seems to us, judging from this 
sermon on our table, a happy circumstance for his lordship, that, 
together with an evident candour and frankness of speech, he 
possesses a sound and well-poised understanding, which is on its 
guard both against any just charge of illiberality and uncharita- 
bleness, and also against that hollow popularity, that treacherous 
and ensnaring praise, which must, in the end, cause far deeper 
annoyance to an English bishop, than even a storm and tumult of 
disapprobation. 

Yet his lordship, if the report in the newspapers was correct, 
appears to have excited some apprehension, as if he had asserted 
a disconnection, in the nature of things, between education and 
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religion. But the Bishop of Norwich, it is abundantly clear, 
made no assertion of the kind: for he has explained the matter, 
by showing that he spoke, not of education in general, as sepa- 
rate, or even separable from religion, but of particular branches 
of education as having no direct bearing upon it. He alluded, 
in fact, to tndustrial schools and other departments of practical 
and mechanical instruction,—subjects, let us add, opening into 
a very interesting field of inquiry, which now, however, we have 
no time to pursue. Again, in answering the address of the 
clergy, Bishop Stanley expressly said :— 


“ T consider it as an auspicious commencement of my ministration, 
that the honoured trust of advocating the cause of promoting Christian 
knowledge should have been, at your request, confided to my care, and 
though I may regret that it was not placed in abler hands, I am confident 
that one more zealous or more willing could not have been selected, 
convinced as l am, that the independence, and the integrity of this coun-_ 
try, and its respectability, in the estimation of the nations of Europe, 


depend mainly, if not entirely, on a sound, judicious, and general educa- 
tion, associated with Christian principles.” —p. 16. 


These expressions, we think, ought to have been a sufficient 
protection for the Bishop of Norwich. He has, however, been 
vehemently attacked, not only for the allegations of his discourse, 
hut—what is hardly fair—also for the omissions. We say, hardly 
fair, because neither prelate nor any other clergyman of the 
Church, can be expected to go through the whole range of 
Christian theology ina single sermon on a particular occasion ; 
and we very much doubt whether he would be wise to make the 
attempt. 

But we must pass on, without farther criticism or quotation, 
from the sermon of the Bishop of Norwich:—leaving it, how- 
ever, with the less regret, from a belief that the publication itself 
will be already in the hands of almost all our readers, who will 
thus be enabled to read it without prejudice or prepossession, aud 
judge of it for themselves. 

‘There are many other publications, relating to education, men- 
tal culture, and social improvement, which we hope to notice at 
some length hereafter; but we can now only select the “ ast 
Lecture” of Dr. Jones, Vicar of Bedfont—the able, animated, 
and animating production of a warm-hearted and enthusiastic 


champion in the cause of literary and scientific institutions. He 
tells us, in a note,— 


“ A circular, purporting to be the prospectus of a ‘ Metropolitan So- 
ciety of Lecturers on Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts,’ has just 
reached me. Its objects are- - 
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«1, To open a correspondence with the directors of Provincial Insti- 
tutions. 

“2. To facilitate the engagement of Metropolitan Lecturers at such 
Institutions. 

“3. To guarantee efficient Lecturers at a fixed and moderate remu- 
neration. 

‘1 do not hesitate to declare my entire approval of this society, not 
only for the advantages which it holds forth, but from the well known 
talents and respectability of its supporters, composing the provisional 
committee.” 


The expediency of such a plan depends very much upon its 
management. It may do good service, if administered with 
discretion; but it may become a mere nuisance, if abused. 
There will be much advantage in a central office for communi- 
cation, and an agency of general reference ; but if any provisional 
committee is to be invested with large powers of nominating 
or recommending some lecturers, and so excluding others, the 
scheme may dwindle into narrowness and partiality, and the 
society become a hot-bed of dictation and favoritism, 

We cannot, however, but regard the project with interest, be- 
cause it forms another development of the principle of associa- 
tion. ‘The power of this principle is yet in its infancy; but it is 
the cradled Hercules. It is destined, we have no doubt, to 
exercise a mighty influence upon the future economy and welfare 
of our world. There are three features connected with plans 
such as we have just specified, which it either is now assuming, 
or will very shortly assume, namely,—first, a combination for lite- 
rary and scientific purposes, such as the delivery of lectures, the 
formation of a museum, library, &c.: secondly, centres of mutual 
communication, together with a report, or rather, digest and 
conspectus of transactions and proceedings, the instructions given, 
the knowledge elicited, &c.: thirdly, a proprietary system of 
publication ; that is, a system, where subscribers will take shares, 
and the work will be put into the hands of accredited compilers, 
under proper superintendence, and the price will be determined — 
by the whole expense divided among the number of shareholders. 
The plan has been already tried in the case of newspapers; but 
it is obviously more fitted for matters of fact, than for matters of 
opinion, and for matters relating to particular bodies and asso- 
clations, than for matters of general concern: matters, in fact, 
which rather belong to combination than competition. It is 
impossible, at this period, to anticipate to what extent the princi- 
ple may in such matters be pushed; or to conjecture, in the 
future inter-communion of nations, how many persons, in all 
parts of the civilized globe, may have a direct interest in the same 
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series of works, so that it may be produced with the most ade- 
quate remuneration to the compilers, and at the smallest cost to 
the subscribers. 

_ By the way, speaking of Dr. Jones, we cannot but regret that 
he has not thought it worth while to mark two or three of his 
sentences as quotations, and specify the source from which 
they came. A single instance will be sufficient to explain our 
meaning, although we might add one or two others not quite so 


obvious. We had said in our number for April 1837, at pages 
502, 5038, 


‘* At any rate human knowledge is not to be stopped or impeded. We 
can no more arrest its progress by our impotent cavils, than we can roll 
back the flowing tide with the palms of our hands * * * As if 
faith and knowledge were as rival banners, under which enemies were 
to be enlisted, madly representing an antipathy, where there is, in fact, 
the closest agreement, namely, between the two revelations of God, the 
written revelation of bis word, and the unwritten revelation of the uni- 
versal page of nature and life; or again, between the precepts of the 
Bible, and the truths which the great science of social economy is elicit- 
ing day by day * * * Religion and human knowledge are joint as 


well as gigantic levers in the improvement of society * * * Let 


religion step forward and demand the homage of humanity, with the 


Bible in her right band, and the volume of human knowledge in her 
left.” 


Dr. Jones writes, as in his own name, 


“Say what we will, and do what we please, the impetus cannot be 
stopped or impeded. We can no more arrest its march by our narrow 
fears and impotent cavils, than we can roll back the flowing tide of the 
sea with the palms of our hands, Faith and knowledge must not be 
considered rivals, under whose banners enemies are to be enlisted, as 
representing an antipathy between the two revelations of God--the 
written revelation of his holy word, and the unwritten page of nature— 
between the precepts of the Bible, and the great truths which the science 
of social economy is hourly eliciting. ‘The gospel of salvation and hu- 
man knowledge must be joint, as they are confessedly gigantic—levers in 
the moral and mental amelioration of mankind. Let us then give the 
Bible with our right hand, and the volume of man’s wisdom with our 


left." —pp. 23, 24. 

Now we are quite ready to own that our remarks have no 
wondrous originality to boast; but still the coincidence of ex- 
pression could hardly be accidental. Again, we are far from 
wishing to insinuate that Dr. Jones designed to be a plagiarist 
and to conceal his plagiarism, Dr. Jones forwarded us his (ast 
lecture, and we knew trom a private assurance that our article had 
not escaped his attention. The plain fact in all probability is, 
that in agreeing with our views he unconsciously adopted our lan- 
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guage, although his own, we doubt not, would have been far better, 
if he had trusted to it. The sentiments too which we avowed are 
become, we rejoice to say, the common property of the friends 
of social advancement. Still we should have been glad, we con- 
fess, if Dr. Jones had mentioned the “ British Critic” in ad- 
dressing a literary and scientific institution. And why? Not on 
any personal account, but for this simple reason. We have never 
assumed—we have carefully avoided in our own case, and re- 
gretted in the case of others—the dangerous, if not absurd, 
assumption, that this or any other unauthorized publication was 
to be regarded as the representative or organ of the Church of 
England. But we do wish it to be understood, as far as we 
may be thought to express the opinions of any part whatever of 
the clergy and laity of the Establishment, that Churchmen are 
not adverse to the promotion of human knowledge ; that instead 
of, being adverse, they are most anxious for its extension and its 
circulation; that they seek to diffuse it, and see it diffused, by every 
legitimate mode and instrument, both for itself and for its bene- 
neficial effects upon the national and individual character; both 
for its own sake, and for its subserviency to the cause of reli- 
gious and divine truth, 

It fact, it has always appeared to us one of the most wonderful 
and benignant dispensations in the whole economy of providence, 
that God has indissolubly, and, if we may so speak, by design, 
connected knowledge with religion, and religion with knowledge, 
making each necessary to each, and both instruments of im- 
proving and perfecting each other. God, had he so pleased, 
might have formed religion as a thing resting on its separate evi- 
dence, a thing which should be “ like a star, and dwell apart ;” 
or He might have implanted religion as an immediate sentiment, 
a fixed impression, an inherent unchangeable instinct of our 
being, as natural to us as the affection of a mother for her off- 
spring, or even as our self-love. But God, while he has indeed 
intwined it with the fibres of the conscience, has rather caused it 
to spring up out of the development and exercise of all our 
mental and moral faculties. Whatever path of study we pursue, 
whether we stretch our thoughts along the universe, or penetrate 
into ourselves and scrutinize the complex mechanism of our own 
constitution ; in objective science or in subjective; in astronomy 
or geology, or anatomy, or psychology; or in the affinities and re- 
lations which all investigations bear to all; still religion comes as 
one result of the whole general inquiry. Religion grows with 
knowledge: the more we understand of the creation, the more 
we must fall down in adoring reverence before the infinite wis- 
dom and power of the Creator. Thus it is with natural religion; 
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and it is difficult to conceive, if all research as well as all primi- 
tive tradition were taken away—that is, in other words, all infer- 
ential and all historical knowledge—on what basis natural religion 
could rest. Let us look, too, at revealed. God mht have given 
some perpetual revelation of himself and his government visible 
as the sun upon the face of heaven; or might have stamped it with 
his special signet upon the mind and heart of every individual 
among all the generations of mankind. But God has ordained 
otherwise. He has given a revelation to particular persons, and 
to particular persons by means of words. ‘These words must be 
transcribed, must be explained, must be transmitted from under- 
standing to understanding, and from age to age; and must be 
translated from one language into many and many others. Short- 
sighted as we are, we can discover in such a plan apparent ble- 
mishes and inconveniences, which, as we may fondly dream, it 
would have been easy to obviate. But at least we can imagine 
no other plan by which religion could have been so inseparably 
united with knowledge and intellectual activity. For how much 
knowledge, and how varied, thus becomes indispensable to reli- 
gion! And if we turn to the actual facts, how has the revival of 
learning, how has the general enlightenment of European nations 
been identified with their Christianity! In short, as in the one 
case, God has made religion the direct consequence of knowledge, 
in the other, he has made knowledge the direct consequence of reli- 
gion, What, then, must be the madness of those who would 
dissociate either knowledge from religion, or religion from know- 
ledge! And again, we say, what God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder. 

Beautifully has the Psalmist exclaimed of truth in its unity, as 
emanating from the divine mind, “ Thy truth, most mighty Lord, ison 
every side.” That all the rays of good converge to the same centre, 
that all forms of improvement are ultimately one; and that all 
the streams of knowledge come together with a beautiful conflu- 
ence in the purified and fertilized heart ;—this has been our firm 
and fond conviction from the earliest period that we could think 
or observe. Most especially we have nourished the belief, that 
religion is the crown and apex of the pyramid, and that all kinds 
of real knowledge and enlightenment may be its subsidiary mi- 
nisters. ‘They are not themselves the seed of righteousness and 
everlasting life, but they may be as the manure by which the soil 
is prepared for the reception of that seed: they are not perhaps 
the temple itself, but they may be as the vestibule, through 
which alone the temple shall be entered. We would, therefore, 
recommend the study of physical science and natural philosophy ; ; 
because in familiarizing the mind with the wonderful structure, 
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and disposition, and adaptation of the materials of the universe, 
it must lead it upwards to the contemplation of the great Framer 
and Architect, at once humbling man and exalting him, by bid- 
ding him feel his own weakness and littleness in comparison with 
some wise and mighty Being, whose handwriting is legible on 
the vast tablet of nature. We would recommend the cultivation 
of polite literature, the study of poetry, of music, of painting, of 
all works either of fine genius or creative art, because they ele- 
vate the imagination, because they soothe and soften the heart, 
because they stimulate the moral affections, and may conduct us 
through the moral to the spiritual; because they carry us beyond 
the sphere of the circumscribed, the selfish, the mechanical, and 
the perishable, into that loftier expanse of the beautiful and the 
sublime, of the ideal, the infinite, and the eternal, in which religion 
has its source. -We would recommend, generally, all intellectual 
occupations, because they at least tend to counteract some of }}: 
our basest and most grovelling propensities, because they at least i 
tend to detach us from those low and gross pursuits which demo- if 
ralize, and sensualize, and brutalize the whole man, and must at | 
last degrade him into an inferior animal, whose godlike properties 
are gone, and who is no longer capable of piety and virtue. 

All knowledge, in short, if it deserves the name, besides being 
desirable for its own sake, may, we conceive, be instrumental to bi 
the purposes of religion, without being, in itself, directly religious: ' 4 
but such knowledge, we must allow, on the other hand, is still. to 
be considered as ancillary and subordinate; and the fabric of 
vital religion can no more be built up in the heart without the 
special lessons and promises of revelation, than the arch can be 
built without the key-stone. All this, however, has been stated 76 
more eloquently as more authoritatively, in the words of Dr. hy 
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Stanley. We would only add, that, here, the conclusions of all 
history are one. The annals of all communities give, if they be 
honestly questioned, the same answer. ‘The experience of all 
men, in all ages, may assure us, that there may be talent, there 
may be eloquence, there may be knowledge, there may be genius, 
without a concern for man’s immortal futurity: but there can be 
no wisdom :—for that the feelings of holy reverence and sublime 
anticipations are the true nurses of all courage, and all strength ; 
of all prudence, and all magnanimity ; of all comfort and all vir- he 
tue. Who would not look with more confidence to the prospects ji 
of a nation, if it should base its laws and habits, its whole system 

of polity and manners, on the sanctions of religion, and not listen 
only to the voice of secular utility? Who would not have 
higher thoughts of the aristocracy, and gentry, and tradesmen of 
a realm, if they should take the everlasting Gospel for their guide, 
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and not consult only the oracles of worldly expediency or worldly 
science?) Who would not entertain better hopes of the morals 
and the contentment, and even the temporal well-being of the 
humblest family among its peasantry, if tbe Bible and the Prayer- 
Book were seen lying in their cottage, and there were not found 
alone within its threshold the cheap magazine and the weekly 
newspaper 

Nevertheless, a special revelation uttering, on certain points, 
its fixed and solemn oracles; and, for the rest, the faculties and 
energies of man, spreading and ramifying their enquiries on every 
side, extending to all objects, and penetrating subjectively into 
themselves—diving into the bowels of the earth, and ascending to 
the clustered worlds of stars above us,—these mighty things must be 
joined and harmonized, while the proper office of each is assigned 
and understood. Christianity has nothing to fear, and nothing to 
suffer from the investigation, what part religion must have, fully and 
exclusively to itself, in evolving the improvement of mankind, 
what part it may consent to share with other agencies, and what 
part other agencies may claim for their own, Any such exami- 
nation, dispassionately and comprehensively made, might be use- 
ful to the highest degree, in dispelling prejudices, and tranquilliz- 
ing alarms. One religion may be jealous of other and erroneous 
faiths, as one God is jealous of other and false deities: but a 
true religion cannot entertain a jealousy of any other form of 
truth; and the noblest and most healthful employment of the 
human powers cannot entertain a jealousy of any other employ- 
ment of them, also noble and healthful in its way. 

Having thus animadverted on two immediate publications, aud 
having been at some pains to prevent misconception by the re- 
statement of these leading principles, we would refer our readers 
to the sentences with which we started, and take up again the 
general subject of education, as it will soon present itself to the 
consideration of the country. 

Where Bishop Stanley speaks of the incalculable and para- 
mount importance of education, and represents it as the fulcrum 
and the lever of a nation’s welfare, we feel every pulse of our 
heart beating in unison with his lordship’s emphatic language. 
The assertion, in fact, if the matter be accurately considered, 
and if we know what education means, is almost a truism. If a 
nation be considered as carried on through successive generations, 
then, its laws, its religion, its literature, its philosophy, and its 
habits, are all but parts of its education. But, without pushing 
the signification of the term to any forced or unusual latitude, still 
the proposition is well nigh self-evident. Humanly speaking, 
man is, as he is trained to be. We say, humanly speaking, because 
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we would not be thought to mean, that education 1s omnipotent 
to change, or to perfect, the nature of man: but simply, that 
almost the whole which men can do for mankind, is by means of 
education, In nations, as in individuals, the produce is accord- 
ing to the planting and the tillage ; and unless the proper seed is 
sown, and the proper care is taken, from the strength and rich- 
ness of the soil there will only result a crop more rankly luxu- 
riant of noxious and venomous weeds. Nay, more must depend 
upon the course of training, in the case of nations, than in the 
case of individuals; or, at least, the consequences will be more 
apparent in the national character; because, when the mass comes 


to be taken into the account, the diversities of individual disposi-— 


tion neutralize each other, and leave the general result to be 
more entirely affected by general causes. Not only will the na- 
tional mind take its hue, for the moment, from the circumambient 
atmosphere, as the sea takes its colour from the clouds that sweep 
across it, and reflect back the images which it has received; but 
the nation itself will be framed and moulded by the lessons 
which it imbibes. Without a right education, a people will re- 
main, of necessity, rude, ignorant, turbulent, ferocious ; with a 
positively wrong education, it can only be turned to false opi- 
nions and vicious courses ; and the trite old line will hold true of 
a whole community, as well as of any component part, 


** Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


A tone is imparted, which can never be quite lost; and the 
early culture tells wonderfully upon the subsequent character. 
Education must, from its very nature, be infinitely more powerful 
than laws. Laws may prevent, or punish, the outbreaks of evil ; 
education gives a positive bias and direction to the thoughts and 
feelings, as well as to the conduct. Laws can, at most, check the 
appearance of any hideous deformity: education moulds the 
shapes and features, the very structure and constitution of the 
moral being. 

For our own parts, without advising compulsory education 
more than compulsory religion, or thinking that millions are to 
be driven to schools, by the fear of pains and penalties, more 
than they are to be driven to Church, we have always insisted 
that the offer, the opportunity, of education, should be afforded 
to every child born in the kingdom. While we have rejoiced at its 
spread, and its advancing tide, we have laboured to accelerate the 
speed, and increase the ratio of its progression. And although, 
within the last twenty years, much has been and is being done, still, 
while the statistics of the country at large, and even more of parti- 
cular districts and localities, can present au awful surplus of the 
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whole population over the educated population, we cannot but again 
press upon Christian patriots this imperative and indispensable duty. 
While we see filth, and debasement, and self-abandonment to guilt 
and misery, walking abroad in the streets and thoroughfares of our 
cities, in the shapes of untaught and neglected children ;—while 
we see, whether in our busiest towns or in our remotest villages, 
the shocking growth of low and animal propensities, where there 
is nothing to counteract them; while we see the poor and wretched 
notion, whether of vice or virtue, which the untutored mind must 
entertain; while we see the inability, either to procure an honest 
subsistence, or to withstand the temptations of idleness and 
penury, which is almost inseparable from all want of instruction, 
and the disposition to the grossest habits of drunkenness, of pro- 
fligacy, and of sensuality, which are inevitably engendered by all 
want of intellectual resources ; in a word—while we see the utter 
degradation of human nature, moral and even physical, of which 
complete ignorance is the parent and the nurse—we shudder at 
the mad criminality of those persons, be they who they may. 
who would stand between one boy or girl, one child, male 
or female, in the kingdom, and the blessings of a religious 
and useful education. Moreover, while we have laboured that 
education should be universal as to its recipients, we have also 
maintained, that, as to its subject-matter, the range should be en- 
larged. We have been solicitous, that not merely the imple- 
ments of knowledge, such as the capacity of reading and writing, 
but that the essential truths and treasures of knowledge, should 
be furnished. We have urged the introduction of new books 
and new studies, such as history, geography, and the elements 
of natural philosophy, into our parochial schools. We have 
said our good word, be its value what it might, for educational 
societies, for cheap and useful publications ; and we have done 
our utmost to place knowledge within the general reach, by les- 
sening the expence of the forms in which it is conveyed, and by 
rendering its communication and circulation easy and rapid. 
And when men have sneered at the end of Lord Brougham’s 
efforts,—for the means we are not now considering—or at the 
formation of mechanics’ institutes, and societies for mutual in- 
struction ;—or at a greater variety of mental food being supplied 
for the popular digestion ;—we have been compelled to sigh at 
their mistaken and mischievous narrow-mindedness, and could 
never consider them as judicious and serviceable friends to the 
Church of England. 

It is true, that, in recommending the multiplication of schools, 
and the extension of instruction, we have never put religion out 
of our thoughts, as the root, the foundation, the living and per- 
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vading principle of all ennobling and exalting knowledge. Nei- 
ther have we ever shrunk from advocating the claims of the Na- 
tional Establishment, as the great vehicle of teaching religion, 
and, while teaching religion, of also introducing and fostering 
other kinds of information as concomitant blessings. 

At this conjuncture we would most explicitly declare, once 
again, the views which we have taken, stating what it is that we 
have advocated, and what it is that we have opposed. ‘The sen- 
timents of Churchmen on so vital a matter ought not, we think, 
at such a time, to be ambiguously expressed, or fairly liable to 
misconstruction ; lest they should seem desirous, on the one side, 
to sacrifice established systems, which have been long in bene- 

ficial operation, to foreign and untried theories ; or, on the other 
side, to censure, or resent, all interposition on the part of the 
government. Our voice, then, is, as it has been, altogether for 
education. Our cry is, education at all events ; if it be possible, 
education, sanctioned indeed and supported by the government ; 
but still education voluntary and unfettered, carried on by the 
community In its own behalf, grounded upon religion, and sanc- 
tioned by the Church; or, if that course be proved to be im- 
practicable or inefficient, then, education undertaken by the 
government, exacting and performing for the nation what it is 
unwilling to do for itself. Our main position is, that State-Edu- 
catiou may be the most eligible, under the given conditions of a 
country or an epoch, but that it is not the best of necessity, or in 
se: and that in Diab as yet uncontinentalized, it is far wiser to 
. enlarge upon the ancient foundations, and to add to the existing 
edifice, than to introduce a new style of educational architecture, 
which the progressive improvements of society will be sure to do 
away. 
| As to State-Education, we shall not go again over the ground, 


which we have traversed in many former articles. We shall 
simply, by way of refreshing the memory of our readers, state 
the results to which we came. 

State-Education, we argued, is a question of degree ; and it is 
a question not of universal solution, It must be determined, not 
upon abstract generalities, but according to the circumstances 
and exigencies of time and place. State-Education must be 
regulated by the need of a country, and also by its ability or 
inability, whether physical or intellectual, to supply that need for 
itself. It may be required, therefore, wholly, or in part. It may 
be required for one generation, and not for another. It may be 
necessary in one part of a large empire, while in another part of 
that same empire it may not be necessary. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, may require to be instructed up to a certain point by the 
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wisdom and authority of rulers, or teachers ; but, when that point 
has been attained, when they have reached a just appreciation of 
the value of knowledge, as well as something of prudence and 
experience to direct their desire for it, then, se/f-education, whe- 
ther in individuals or in nations, is by far the best and most 
effective of all. It brings out the whole powers and capacities with 
a far nobler and fuller development. It acquires most know- 
ledge ; and it most improves the instrument by which knowledge 
is acquired. It has both an objective and subjective pre-emi- 
nence. On a contrary plan, the highest departments of study 
may be prohibited and interdicted; and where the rulers of a 
country are to give the tone and direction to its studies, the intel- 
lectual activity of the mass may languish, and the national mind 
may fold its wings. 

The Prussian system, for instance, is an enlightened despotism ; 
but it is a despotism nevertheless. It is even a worse tyranny 
than chains forged for the body, for it lays shackles on the mind. 
A country, accustomed to freedom, and trained in habits of 
mental independence, could not submit to it. An intellectual is 
nobler, perhaps, than a military conscription: Prussia has both : - 
but England could not brook either the one or the other, Be- 
sides, in the inevitable progress of society, and when the mass of 
the people shall be almost as enlightened as the rulers, they will 
never leave to the decision of the State what kind, or what portion 
of knowledge, is to be administered. Wherefore it is that we dis- 
trust the policy of introducing into this kingdom an expensive 
and cumbrous machinery, which, from the natural tendency and 
growth of things, must ultimately be laid aside. 

When the mechanics’ institutes were first formed by Dr. Birk- 
beck, Lord Brougham, and others, it was expressly said that the 
intention was merely to launch them and set them afloat, leaving 
them afterwards entirely to the management of the mechanics 
themselves ; because the great secret of all permanent success 
was self-government. ‘The reasoning which was then applied to 
the mechanics’ institutes is also applicable to the nation at large. 
And if the success of the government scheme of education must 
still be said to be problematical in Lreland, it is to be remem- 
bered, that the circumstances of England are far less favourable 
to the experiment, as presenting far less to prove its necessity or 
its expediency ; while, if State-Education, in its fullest extent, 
belongs rather to a despotic kingdom, where the few are much 
more alert and enlightened than the many, Great Britain is per- 
haps, of all countries in the world, the least subject to either of 
these conditions. 


Almost all the wonders which England has achieved, have been 
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achieved by the self-acting energies of a free and therefore enter- 


prising people, under the liberal superintendence, but not the * 


officious interposition or control, of the State. This has been the 
case even in matters of simple, mechanical, and therefore compara- 
lively easy execution, which it might seem obvious for the govern- 
ment to undertake. The canals, which have struck their liquid path 
through our fields and vallies, the magnificent bridges which have 
spanned our rivers, the railroads which are now approximating 
the most remote towns of the kingdom, and the steam-navigation 
which, eventually, may almost bring hemispheres into contact, 
have originated in schemes not of the State, but of individuals or 
associations. The delivery of letters, the whole business of the 
Post-Office, was in the charge of individuals, until government 
found that it could make a profit. Or let us take another in- 
stance. England is confessedly the great colonizing country of 
the globe. Yet her marvellous colonies have been the work, 
not so much of the British government, as of trading companies 
or private adventurers. We may doubt whether, in such mat- 
ters, the State has done enough in the way of central supervision 
and general consolidation ;—whether, in fact, it has surveyed 
them in a sufficiently comprehensive and systematic light. But 
these things at least show the temper and bias of the nation. 


And thus the mighty work of education has hitherto been chiefly ~ 


performed by individuals and societies, the State sometimes aid- 
ing by loan or grant, as it assists the completion of the Thames 
Tunnel. Let us take care, lest the solicitude which some eviuce 
to place education in the hands of the State, should be simply to 
take it out of the hands of the Church; first, to supersede the 
clergy of the Establishment, and, eventually, to discourage the 
educational exertions of all the other religious communities 
throughout the kingdom, 

The magnitude, then, too of the task, in addition to the im- 
practicability of compulsion, and the possible failure of the whole 
plan in the case of non-compulsion, is another reason why we 
hardly think that the State can take it in hand. ‘They who contend 
that national education can be entirely ‘managed by the govern- 
ment have not, we imagine, considered with sufficient compre- 
hensiveness what it is that is intended by the term. We at least 
mean by it the whole formation of national and individual cha- 
racter; the whole training of the entire population, throughout 
all the ranks of society, and during the most important years of 
life; the moral, the intellectual, the industrial, and even the 
physical training. For without quite agreeing with the phrenolo- 
gists, that by attention to the bram and skull, or, perhaps, by the 
early application of proper instruments, the child’s propensities 
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may be altered, his head may be squeezed into rational and vir- 
tuous developments, as the Chinese change the shape and size of 
the foot; still we sincerely believe that, by a regard paid to the 
health and habits and exercises of the body, much beuefit may 
accrue to the other portions of our complex being; and, again, 
that not merely by any barbarous compression or depression of 
the forehead, or, to speak more technically, of the frontal and 
coronal regions, but by other absurd, though civilized, modes of 
straining and torturing, as well by confinement and sloth, vast 
injury may be done to the mental and moral constitution. But 
is the government seriously and directly to undertake this multi- 
farious “charge i in the case of every child in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions? And, if not, does not the question remain, after all, a 
question of degree? For, otherwise, can the government think of 
doing all, or attempting, without a complete usurpation of au- 
thority, a complete confiscation of property, and a most despotic 
interference with the most sacred and tender relations of social 
and domestic existence ? 

And where is the work to stop? Where is the interposition 
to be ended? If the plan is brought into its fullest operation, 
there must be compulsion to bring the children to the schools, 
and there must be compulsion to keep them there. For how is 
the business to be completed, if they are to depart, as is gene- 
rally the custom in agricultural countries, at the age of 10, or 
11, or 12, or even much earlier, as may be the custom of manu- 
facturing districts? Not merely the hours of labour must be 
regulated,—and even as to this matter, comparatively so simple 
and so pressing, the government has experienced the difficulty of 
legislating,—but the destination of children, and the time of 
entering into any trade or active occupation, must, in consistency, 
be squared to the scheme of state-instruction ; and an arbitrary 
system must be carried into practice throughout the realm, more 
calculated for the meridian of Russia than of England, more 
fitted for Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, than for the admi- 
nistration of a free country. 

Yet, as all government is, to a certain extent, a restriction 
upon individual liberty, we might submit to these invasions, if 
we could really believe that commensurate blessings would attend 
them. But we are persuaded, on the contrary, that any uni- 
versal and therefore iron scheme of State-education would be 
most adverse to the national progress in true knowledge and en- 
lightenment. State-education, so conducted, must be a mon- 
strous monopoly; and from a monstrous monopoly might dege- 
nerate into a gigantic job, The advantages of competition would 
be lost; the spring, the elasticity, the energy of individuals, 
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would be at best sadly impaired. There would be awful omis- 
sions, fatal to the harmony and completeness of education. 
Some subjects, such as positive religion, for instance, would be 
passed over in silence; other subjects, such as politics and poli- 
tical economy, would be put to the rack, and wrested to the par- 
ticular bias of prince or party. Those principles only would be 
allowed to be taught which were palatable and favourable to the 
ruling power. ‘Thus, in one country despotic principles would 
be perpetuated, because engraven more and more deeply into 
the popular thoughts by the chisel of arbitrary sway; and it 


might even happen, from the factions which were lacerating — 


another country, that anti-conservative, anti-religious, and anti- 
social principles would be instilled into the rising generation by 
the power of the state. Even national education might be made 
a political engine, and converted into an instrument of party do- 
mination, 

Some of these consequences would be immediately apparent; 
others, of course, would be invisible, and almost dormant, for a 
time. At first, indeed, a vast increase of knowledge might seem 
suddenly to spring up; a vast impetus might seem to be commu- 
cated to the universal education of the people. But ultimately, 
we are convinced, the case would be altogether different; and, 
even though the character of the interposition might be in itself 
mild and enlightened, the over-ruling and all-pervading influence 
of the government would lie, like a leaden weight, upon the play 
and expansion of the general intelligence. Wherefore, again and 
again we argue, it may be much that a government should think 
and act wisely and energetically for a people; but it is far better 
that a whole people should think and act wisely and energeti- 
cally for themselves. 

We much doubt, too, whether the most enlightened and im- 

roved schemes of education are likely to be adopted, if the work 
is conducted by the government of the country. ‘That it would 
be inundated by a variety of plans and projects we have no er 
tion. But improvements in education are matters, first of philo- 
sophical inquiry, and then of practical experiment. But a go- 
vernment can seldom afford to try experiments, A government 
in a free country, for we would here take-the hypothesis that 
despotism is impracticable, cannot dictate to a nation, nor can it 
far outstep the taste and enlightenment of the age; it must rather 
follow in its track. Philosophy must be the pioneer of legisla- 
tion. And in theory, we think, the nation should give the tone to 
the government, rather than the government to the nation, The 
government should be the mirror and representative of the na- 
tional will. And thus, on the whole, although many obvious fa- 
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cilities, and many immediate advantages would attend upon the 
scheme of education by the state, they would be more than coun- 
terbalanced, in the long run, by the difficulties and inconveni- 
ences, 

But the reasons which seem to forbid, in England, one colossal 
and universal system of State-education, we were not to detail at 
any length. We were only to refer to a few of them, more by 
way of expositionthan of argumentation, We would specify, 
then, the necessity of consulting the genius and the history, the 
past and present constitution and condition of a people; the 
danger of reasoning from one country to another, where the cir- 
cumstances present many more features of difference than of 
agreement; as, for instance, from Prussia to Great Britain; the 
folly of transplanting exotic institutions into an uncongenial soil; 
the charlatanism of enforcing one general remedy, without con- 
sidering whether the state of the patient is such as to bear the 
application; the mischief of forgetting how very much depends 
upon the preparedness, or unpreparedness, of a nation for re- 
ceiving the system which is proposed. We may specify, again, 
the imminent peril of stopping, or throwing into utter confusion, 
a multitude of existing arrangements, of subverting or dislocating 
plans already at work,—more especially when, in a national 
Church, we have the best machinery for effecting a national edu- 
cation; the manifest insecurity of carrying the several streams which 
now from numerous fountains flow throughout the land into one 
mighty channel, or reservoir, which, on some sudden emergency, 
may be diverted and dried up; of, in short, making national educa- 
tion as a body with one neck, placing it at the mercy of a majority in 
either House of Parliament, and rendering its supplies lable to 
be discontinued or diminished. And do not recent events in our 
Colonial Church attest that this is no imaginary danger at a 
period of financial embarrassment, or of unwise and excessive 
parsimony? We may specify, too, the at least apparent injustice, 
if revenues, either private or corporate, are to be grasped, of 
seeming to begin with spoliation, to do evil in order that good 
may come; nor should we think that it could be an agreeable re- 
flection with the hottest champions of education by the govern- 
ment, that the opposite party fixes its main reliance upon volun- 
tary contributions, and resources already provided; but that they 
would have chief recourse to taxation by the state, or to the sei- 
zure and employment of funds, certainly not quite in accordance 
with their original destination. 

Much, indeed, that is said on this subject appears to us but to 
exemplify that very favourite figure of speech which is called the 
non sequitur. ‘That many and great improvements, for instance, 
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are requisite in the pedagogic art; that good normal schools may 
be of extreme utility; that the system of Bell and Lancaster is 
quite incapable of producing the wonders which were long expected 
from it, and predicated concerning it; and that the abstract opti- 
mism, or superior excellence, of the plan of boys teaching boys, or 
children teaching children, is a radical fallacy ; although such a 
mode of tuition may, under given circumstances, be the most ad- 
visable, because the cheapest and most practicable ;—all these 
positions may be allowed, without the conclusion, as a necessary 
inference, that the State is to be the universal pedagogue of the 
empire, or to take upon itself the enormous task of educating, or 
directly superintending the education of all classes and both 
sexes of the community. The scheme thus carried to the utmost 
extent of its principle is rather, we might contend, on the posi- 
tions recently assimed, a disarrangement or reversal of the right 
order of things, which may be fatal to the real liberties and the 
intellectual advancement of a free, civilized, and enlightened 
people. With such a people, the part of a government may be to 
represent, and not to train, or dictate, the popular sentiments, It 
may be the will, or opinion, of the nation which is to determine the 
government, not the government which is to form the opinions of 
the nation. The very attempt, if made by the executive govern- 
ment, may be tyranny,whatever name, or form, it may assume; while 
it is a quite different matter that the nation should educate itself, 
partly through the means and facilities afforded by its executive 
government. Much more might be said; but we will not stray into 
any wide field of invidious observations about creating national 
education as a rival institution which is to supersede a national 
Church, or as an instrument to promote the views of a particular 
class of politicians and theorists. 

Indeed we have urged, long ago, the incompatibility of a state 
Church, based upon one principle, with a State-education based 
upon another principle. And God forbid that we should live to 
see the Church and the State set in hostile array against each 
other; that is, Church-schools and State-schools planted, in op- 
position each to each, in every town throughout the kingdom. 
God forbid that we should see religion and education set up as 
antagonist principles, and made the war-cry of antagonist parties! 

But, if we are to have either a State-Church, or a State-edu- 
cation, and cannot well have both together, the choice, we think, 
under the circumstances of the British Empire, is easily made. 
Nay, a State-Church we already have ; it is interwoven with our 
constitution, our babits, and our history. But a State-education, 
such as we have been supposing, would be in this country an in- 
novation and a derangement; and, at best, it would be madness 
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to sacrifice the good which we have to the good which we hope to 
have. Again, a Church may be adopted by the State, because 
the matters which it adopts are few and simple; because the 
main doctrines of a Church, founded on the revealed Gospel, are, 
in themselves, perfect and complete; not properly admitting of 
change or improvement, but stable as the mind of God himself. 
The justification of the Thirty-Nine Articles is to be found in 
the fixedness of religion. But education, on the contrary, cannot 
be comprised in a few categorical statements: it is made up of an 
infinite variety of ever-shifting ingredients. Education is not a 
stationary, but a ‘progressive, thing: it is a theory, at present, 
confessedly imperfect and incomplete; and it is capable of per- 
petual alteration and improvement. The adoption of a specific 
education by the State 1s, therefore, an entirely different matter 
from the adoption of a specific creed. Godwin asks, in a quota- 
tion which we borrow at second-hand, from the first number of 
the New York Review, and Quarterly Church Journal, “ Who 
has authority to make laws,—to exercise that tremendous faculty 
of prescribing to the rest of the community what they are to per- 
form and what avoid? Legislation, as it has been usually under- 
stood, is not an affair of human competency. Law tends, no less 
than creeds and catechisms, to fix the mind in a stagnant condi- 
tion, and to substitute a principle of permanence in the room of 
that increasing perfection which is the only salubrious element of 
the mind.” Now, what is manifestly extravagant, though not al- 
together false, as to law, may be almost true, we think, as to State- 
education, And certainly State-education might tend, infinitely 
more than creeds and catechisms, to fix the mind in a stagnant 
condition. 

Nor is the state of the case, as far as the Church is concerned, 
always rightly or exactly understood. The Church is not, as 
Education would be, the creature of the State. The Church did 
not, in the main, derive its revenues from the State. The Church 
did not, properly speaking, take its Articles from the State. Its 
doctrine and its Liturgy were determined by itself, although con- 
nected with the State, or adopted and authorized by the State. 
A State-Church, then, such as ours, is no precedent for a State- 
education such as we are supposing; and the one is far more 
independent than the other could ever be. 

If, then, religion is a fixed, and education a progressive thing ; 
if there is a vast and manifest difference between the knowledge 
which comes down to man with authority, and the knowledge to 
which man ascends by discovery and induction, a government 
must be, on that account, even less competent to compass the 
direct and entire management of education than of religion. 
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The problem, too, we say again, is one of which the solution must 
be modified by times and places. The State is rather to do what 
cannot be done without it; nor does it lose any particle of its 
‘ dignity, even if it should appear to be the accessory and not the 
principal. When the few are far beyond the many in all that con- 
stitutes the highest improvements and excellences of human charac- 
ter, then, perhaps, the ministers of a nation may be alone capable 
of instructing the nation at large. But as wisdom and enlighten- 
ment are more equably diffused, and we approach the ultimate or 
philosophical state of society, there the supreme controul of a 
State-education would be the most oppressive and injurious of 
anomalies ; that is, if all education was to be pared and adjusted 
to one particular form, or norma; if the State was to be the sole 
arbiter what subjects should be taught, what knowledge should 
be administered or withheld, what books should be used, and into 
what shape instruction should be thrown. Or, if it be contended, 

that the State should provide for education in certain matters, 
and up to a certain point, leaving the rest to the instrumentality 
of individuals, even this plan, with its concomitant disruptions 
and exclusions, is attended by many and most serious disadvan- 
tages, although preferable to more imposing and despotic pro- 
jects, and, perhaps, in some cases, enforced by stringent and un- 
deniable necessity. Our inference, on the whole, is, that the 
government of a country should content itself, at the utmost, to 
be like the general of an army,—not pretending to fight the whole 
battle with a single hand; but overlooking the entire field; sending 
aid where, and how, and i in proportion as it is needed, directing 
succour where the danger is most pressing, the force least ade- 
quate to the exigency, and the success in most hazard of being 
lost. 

Yet we shall not here enter into the general question, whether, 
according to the social compact by which men bind themselves 
into citizenship, the functions of government are merely preven- 
tive or protective, or how far they are active and positive. ‘There 
are some who would degrade the government into merely a higher 
kind of administrative and punitive police, and who would main- 
tain that it can properly regard only the political and social 
relations of mankind, but has very little to do with their domestic 
concerns, and nothing at all with their individual. Others see 
the impossibility of drawing any exact line of demarcation be- 
tween these several relations, and argue that government is 
bound to interfere in all that has any tendency, whether to pro- 
mote or to retard, to confirm or to disturb, the peace, welfare, 
and good order of the community. But the subject is far too 
vast and complicated for cursory and incidental notice. We are 
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content to say, that, as to the present subject, three alternatives 
may be supposed.’ The first is, that the rulers of a kingdom 
should remain indifferent and unconcerned about the instruction 
and improvement of its population; the second is, that the 
government should, forcibly and directly, take the whole matter 
of instruction and improvement upon itself: the third is, that the 
state should stimulate and encourage instruction and improve- 
ment, without assuming any arbitrary or summary jurisdiction, 
and without dispossessing the present occupants and performers 
of the business. ‘The mode in which we have stated these alter- 
natives, may show to which of them we incline; and so, we need 
scarcely declare our opinion, that the intermediate plan is the 

most philosophical in itself, and by far the best adapted to the 
actual condition of this part of the empire. 

We re-assert, therefore, that while we more than doubt whether 
the government can do all, we by no means argue that the go- 
vernment should do nothing. It may do a vast deal, statisticallly 
and synoptically ;—by the collection of facts, and the collation 
of opinions. It may demand returns, and publish them. It may 
and it should, present, from time to time, the entire statistics of 
the empire, in a systematic and comprehensive, a clear and 
accessible form;* instead of doling out particular items as they 
happen to be exacted by some busy member of parliament. How 
various and important is the information, which the people have 
an interest in knowing; which only the government can furnish 
in a connected and authentic shape; and the communication of 
which appears to us as plainly a duty on the one part, as it would 
be a benefit on the other. If the requisite details were once 
given as to education, the good already accomplished would 
animate men to fresh exertions in the cause; and the deficiencies, 
once known and exhibited, might be supplied ; nay, from many 
reasons, would help to supply themselves. Publicity is the most 
powerful of engines, not merely to rectify abuses, but to fill up 
omissions, A good Education Report would be invaluable. 

But the government might do more: it might foster educa- 
tion by many immediate and active measures. It might co- 
operate with individual zeal and liberality. It might, and it 
should, afford grants of money, as localities were impoverished, 
or benevolent associations were over-tasked. It might receive 
and encourage new plans and models of instruction; and it might 
aid, by its countenance, and by its funds, in the establishment of 
new schools, and new kinds of schools, for the various classes of 

* France, Belgiam, and other nations on the continent, are fast out-running us in 
the race of statistical science. We hardly seem, as individuals, and still less as a people, 


to feel and appreciate its value. Even the first report published in France, under the 
direction of the minister of commerce and public works, ought to put us to shame, 
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the community:—some of which, perhaps, are still neglected, 
even amidst all the efforts of a strenuous and enlightened philan- 
thropy. ‘The direct good might be immense: and it is, more- 
over, unquestionable, that the establishment of new schools, or 
educational institutions, may be a most efficacious method of 
improving the old. ‘There is no reason why we should hesitate 
to confess, that the formation of a metropolitan university may, 
in one way, have a salutary effect upon Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ‘The establishment, again, of King’s College, and the 
proprietary schools in connection with it, has without doubt given 
a spur and fillip to the old public schools of the kingdom, in 
quickening their energies, and enlarging their sphere of study. 
And, instead of seizing the funds of the ancient grammar-schools, 
and converting them to fresh uses under hostile auspices, place, or 
talk of placing, new institutions by their side; and the most neglected 
and inefficient of them will soon begin to shake and resuscitate, 
and expand themselves: for the shock of such a battery will elec- 
trify them into life and vigour. And thus a stirring emulation 
will spring up, useful, perhaps, as between different sections of 
the community, though most injurious as between Church and 
State. 
But these things, it may be urged, cannot be accomplished on 
a scale sufficiently large, or a system sufficiently complete, with- 
out some degree of centralization and unity, and without havin 
some minister, or board of public instruction. Be itso. Right 
principles being ascertained, we do not see that any question 
which relates to the most effective machinery for bringing them 
to bear, need be a ground of quarrel. We have no objection to 
such a minister,* provided he shall not pretend to be the one 
universal instructor of the kingdom, or to such a board, pro- 
vided its province is understood, its prerogatives are defined, and 
due limits are set to its authority. There are suggestions now 
lying before us, for a statistical board, for a board of public im- 
rovement, or a social improvement society, which shall have for 
its object to receive and collect plans of amelioration and utility, 
—which should publish, at its own expense, such as should seem 


* The ys re of pres Us minister of public instraction depends, we should say, 
upon the powers with which he is entrusted. As an officer forming a connecting link 
between the government and the country, and holding a bureau of central communi- 
cation and general intercourse; as the visitor, for statistical purposes, not merely of 
naval and military schools, with which the government is more immediately connected, 
but of all public seminaries and educational establishments ; as a collector of educa- 
tional facts, and a depository of suggestions relative to education, with a view to the 
supply of deficiencies, and the extension of benefits, we might hail with pleasure the 
appointment of such a functionary ;—but not as the schoolmaster-general of the British 
dominions. 
112 
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to merit publication; or, at least, should give a conspectus of their 
leading features and character; and which, generally, should be 
somewhat like a patent office, the depository and disseminator of 
schemes tending to augment the virtue, and wisdom, and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

For ourselves, without pretending to decide on the practicabi- 
lity or expediency of any project such as this, and, certainly, 
without advocating the centralization to one place or one body, 
of all activity and all power, we are yet of opinion, that a philo- 
sophical connection, or unity, is the great want of the age. 
Knowledge, in its first stage, is faint and weak, and confined to a 
very few spots of the intellectual horizon. In its second stage it 
becomes multifarious, but fragmentary :—a miscellaneous, un- 
mapped, unsorted heap, which men seize piecemeal, or in scraps. 
This is the stage, through which we are even now passing. 
Researches are extended ; sciences are multiplied ; but their re- 
sults are still, for the most part, thrown before us, if we may 
venture on the comparison, like a multitude of cards, not in 
packs or suits, but singly and almost at random. It remains, for 
the third stage, that knowledge should be grouped as well as 
increased ; that it should be regarded and pursued in its unity ; 
and that the whole field of observation and action should be 
recognized and exbibited as one magnificent whole, made up of 
an infinite diversity of parts, all related and allied, mutually ser- 
viceable and reciprocally dependent. For this purpose, as for 
others, there must be both a combination of principles and a co- 
operation of agents :—but we pause, lest our ardour should hurry 
us beyond the threshold of a mighty disquisition, where we 
should have no time, even if we possessed the ability, to penetrate 
and find our way into its recesses and treasure-chambers. 

We return, then, to the matter of education, which alone is 
our immediate business. If we were asked whether an English 
government ought to take any part in the work of national edu- 
cation, we should undoubtedly answer in the affirmative: if we 
were asked whether it ought to interfere wholly and exclusively, 
so as to paralize other energies, or to leave no place for them, we 
should as undoubtedly answer in the negative. There is a middle 
and less ambitious path, in which it is at once safer and more 
profitable to tread. And if any administration should approach 
the subject with broad and ample, and yet well-defined and judi- 
cious views, and endeavour to settle it at once on a statesman- 
like and philosophical basis, embracing the abstract principles, 
yet knowing how to apply them to the state of the question as it 
exits practically among ourselves; not servilely imitating France 
or Prussia, or seeking to introduce parallel institutions where the 
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circumstances are by no means parallel; yet alive to the uni- 
versal necessity and even sacredness of the object; not refusing 
to hold out to national education the open hand of pecuniary be- 
neficence; yet not superseding or supplanting or despoiling, not 
stopping up private supplies, or making education entirely de- 
pendent on that branch of the legislature which retains the purse- 
strings of the nation: if any administration should do this, it 
may earn for itself a wreath of deserved and durable renown, 
which we at least shall have no inclination to withhold. 

In conclusion, we have to express our earnest wish, that 
whatever shall be determined by the legislature when the matter 
is regularly introduced, may be determined for the solid, perma- 
nent, and highest benefit of the empire. ‘The determination 
being made, we, in our humble sphere, instead of seeking to 
interpose petty impediments, shall endeavour to assist its opera- 
tions for good. Political partizanship will not stand in our way ; 
for we are persuaded, that to be a Conservative or to be a Re- 
former is in the proper acceptation of the terms to be the same 
thing; and, in one sense, as being firm believers in the progress 
of society, though not altogether in the perfectibility of man, we 
may be said even to belong to the party of the movement. Our 
single aim, we can conscientiously and solemnly declare, is, that the 
agency of the legislative principle, and of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, of the state and of the Church, of government, of associa- 
tions, and of individuals, should all be put forth in the justest 
proportions, and by the most useful methods; and that the dis- 
tinction should be observed between the state evincing an anxiety 
real, practical and influential, that the people should be edu- 
cated, and the state undertaking of itself to educate the people. 
The subject, too, which we have been briefly examining, is one 
on which, from its very grandeur and comprehensiveness and 
complexity, reflecting and conscientious men may be expected to 
differ; but it is also one, we repeat, upon which, on the same 
account, they ought to differ without painful exhibitions of vio- 
lence, or bitterness. ‘There is besides this mutual, or rather 
common ground of agreement, that they may concur in hailing 
and promoting national education as among the noblest of human 
blessings ; in ascertaining intellectual wants; in exciting the thirst 
for knowledge ; and in striving that all may not only have the offer 
and opportunity, but also enjoy and estimate the transcendant 
advantages of instruction. 
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Art. X.—1. Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Condition of the 
United Kingdom. By David Robinson, Esq. London: T. 
& W. Boone. 1837. 


2. History of Europe, {roms the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
pa hapelle. By Lord Mahon. Vol. If. London: 
urray. 


8. An Address to the Members of the Church of England, both 
Lay and Clerical, on the Necessity of Placing the Government 
of the Church in the hands of Members of its own Communion. 

y the Rev. John Warren, M.A. Chancellor of Bangor, and 
Rector of Graveley, Cambridgeshire; late Fellow and Tutor 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. Cambridge: Stevenson. Huntingdon: Eddis. 1837. 


4, A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, on 
Sunday, April, \6th, 1827, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Edward Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By J. Endell 
2 pa B.D. Rector of St. Giles in the Fields. Printed by 

ansard. 


Ir any one subject can deserve, beyond all others, the attention 
of the legislator, the divine, the statistical inquirer, the philosophi- 
cal historian, and the practical philanthropist, it is the ecclesiasti- 
cal condition of the United Kingdom. And a work, adequately 
written, which should enter sufficiently into its details, and yet 
grasp and establish its fundamental principles; which, instead of 
being a mere bundle of piece-meal considerations, should com- 
prehend it in its unity as a whole, and properly dispose the 
a of its parts, would be amongst the noblest and most 
useful contributions to the literature of the age. For ourselves, 
this mighty investigation, in most of its principal bearings, is 
forced upon our notice by the very nature of our labours. But 
we, as reviewers, at once circumscribed by space, hurried by the 
necessity of a quarterly appearance, and interrupted by the pres- 
sure of many distractions, can give but broken and partial 
glimpses after all: we can only present here a little and there a 
little; and, therefore, we must be earnestly and perpetually look- 
ing out for some solid, durable and standard bees itm, which 
may furnish us with an opportunity, both of cordially affording 
our general commendation, and of urging upon our readers the 
particular points about which we are most anxious. 

Hence we saw, with satisfaction, the announcement of Mr, Ro- 
binson’s publication in the newspapers; and when we surveyed 
the goodly looks of the volume, and held its imposing thickness 
in our hands, we proceeded to open its pages with a peculiar ine 
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terest. We rejoiced also to find the matter undertaken by a 
layman, free from any professional restrictions, and unswayed by 
any professional bias. Our feeling, however, on a careful pe- 
rusal, has been one, we must confess, of blank and woeful dis- 
appointment. 

Our expectations, probably, were extravagant. We thought 
rather of what we wished to see done, than of what might reason- 
ably be anticipated. We overlooked the circumstance that Mr. 
Robinson only professed, in his title-page, to give “ Remarks on 
the Ecclesiastical Condition of the Kingdom;” and, again, that 
he was as fully at liberty as ourselves to carry these remarks to 
any part of the subject which he chose, and to cover with them 
just so much of its area as might suit his fancy. 

Still it may be of use to state what our expectations were from 
a volume in which we looked for an account of the ‘* Ecclesias- 
tical Condition of the Kingdom.” As we have expressed our 
opinion that such a volume, if accurately and adequately com- 
posed, would be a great and important undertaking, we imagined 
that it would constitute a philosophical contemporaneous history 
of the religion of the land. We expected, among other things, 

Ist. The Statistics of Religion. We expected some state- 
ment of the relative number of Churchmen and Dissenters, com- 
piled from the best and most authentic sources; and we should 
have been glad to see not merely the numerical, but also the 
economical and moral statistics; as, for instance, a comparison of 
the wealth, the intelligence, the moral character, the religious 
efforts and sacrifices, of the two parties respectively: and the 
ratio of their comparative increase or decrease, past, present, and 
prospective. Again, as we looked for a view of the case as be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters, including the Wesleyans and 
the Roman Catholics, so we looked also for a view of it as be- 
tween the Church and the community at large, including its 
careless, profane, and irreligious members. We expected some 
measurement of the amount of Church accommodation and 
Church ministrations, regarded in their proportion or dispropor- 
tion as means to an end; and, generally, of the extent of the ec- 
clesiastical apparatus of the kingdom, both positively and compa- 
ratively estimated; so that we might judge whether, humanly 
speaking, the moving power is at all adequate to the masses 
which are to be put in motion; whether there is a battery of suf- 
ficient power to break down the opposing forces of infidelity, im- 
piety, and profligacy; a sufficient machinery to teach, and guide, 
and moralize the population, and lead them through temporal 
improvement to eternal happiness. 

2. Moreover, as we expected a concise view of the general posi- 
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tion of the Church, and the feelings of the people towards it, we 
expected also some systematic account of its internal condition 
and of the state of parties within itself; some examination of 
doctrines and discipline, with a notice of discordant opinions and 
conflicting modes of action. ae 

8. Farther, as we must confess, we expected some distinct 
and specific mention of the political, or national, aspect of the 
Church within these realms; of the course of imperial legislation 
adopted in its concerns; and of its momentous relations with 
the government of the country. 

4. Hence, too, both in its dependence on the political aspect, 
and likewise in its separate bearing, we expected some renarks 
on the Parochial or Local System of the Church; on the influ- 
ences which are now tending, whether to cement or to loosen, to 
strengthen or to disturb it; on the new territorial divisions which 
recent laws are introducing, and the effects which are likely to 
result; and, again, on the formation and working of parochial in- 
stitutions, whether religious, or charitable, or economical and pro- 
vident. 

5. So, also, we expected a detailed inquiry into the state of 
Education in connection with the Church, undertaken with re- 
ference to all the classes of society; and, again, into the relations 
existing between the Church of the country and the literature, 
science and general intelligence of the country. 

6. Yet, again, we might have expected, for otherwise any ob- 
servations on the ecclesiastical condition of a kingdom must be 
lamentably incomplete, a survey of the Church-Societies, and 
other religious Associations, not immediately connected with the 
Church; both regarding them together in the mass, and pursuing 
each separate Society through its distinctive field of operations. 

7. We might, also, have hoped, that the investigation would 
have been carried into the foreign possessions of the British em- 
pire; the resources of religious ministration and instruction pro- 
vided for our gigantic colonies: the ecclesiastical condition of the 
East and West Indies, of the Canadas and Newfoundland, of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other African settlements, of Malta 
and the lonian Isles, and the vast region opened to our zeal in 
South Australia. j 

Yet, notwithstanding these deficiencies of plan, Mr. Robinson, 
if he had possessed more skill in book-making, or had managed 
with more dexterity the arrangement and distribution of his mate- 
rials, might have produced a striking work, With no scholarship, 
no symptoms of extensive reading of any kind, his volume has 
much spirit in it, and some talent. The style, if sometimes blunt 
and homely, is, on the whole, terse, racy, energetic and direct: 
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there is the mighty charm of absence of mannerism and affectation; 
and the writer is evidently in earnest. Still, in its present form, 
the book is well-nigh unreadable. It is a thick affair of four 
hundred and sixty-eight pages, without chapters, divisions, or 
compartments of any description whatsoever. Mr. Robinson starts 
off at speed, and rushes forward without a halt from beginning to 
end. So that he fairly runs us out of breath. He is like a man, 
who should scamper through Europe without once stopping to 
bait or change horses. We really cannot follow him at this rate. 
We are unable to traverse so much ground without a resting- 
place ; but we long occasionally to pause, that we may just con- 
sider whereabouts we are. The author, too, may be assured, that 
this want of: all intervals, while it is most fatiguing to the reader, 
is most unfavourable to himself. It gives his work the appearance 
of a wilderness, instead of a diversified country, surveyed and par- 
celled out, where we can travel from stage to stage. It seems to 
involve us in a tangled sameness, where we have to encounter at 
once the monotony of an immense plain, and the intricacies of an 
enormous jungle. 

To select the best extracts from such a book would be, we 
need not say,a most troublesome, if not impracticable, operation. 
We can pretend to do little more than plunge into it almost at 
random ; tolerably sure, however, that, wherever we dive, we shall 
bring up pretty nearly the same substance. Our citations.will at 


least show, that Mr. Robinson is no friend to Roman Catholics 
or Sectarians. 


‘“*] think the foes of religion could scarcely wish its state to be worse 
than it is. We have indeed a dazzling surface ; the outside of the cup 
and platter is without speck—the sepulchre is painted and adorned to a 
nicety. Such a flourish is made respecting schools, Bible societies, and 
missionaries—such lamentations are uttered over the benighted and lost 
condition of all other nations, that a stranger might mistake us for a race 
of angels. But what lies under all this? Even more than the Son of 
God charged on the Pharisees. Religious bodies fill the land with 
wrangling and warfare, not to convert sinners, but to gain booty and 
captives. The contest between ministers really is, to carry off the trea- 
sures and flocks of each other—to win the rich-—to acquire dignity, 
wealth and power. The poor, separated from the clergy, are almost as 
much separated from Protestant dissenting ministers: the godless have 
no teachers.’ —pp. 195, 196. 


“ If the government establish schools, it is in a great measure disabled 
for causing the Scriptures to be used, and religion to be taught, in them 
by the jealousies and animosities of ministers of religion. If it wish to 
give places of worship to the destitute, it finds an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in ministers of religion. If it seck to suppress licentious and blas- 


phemous instruction, it meets the most bitter opponents in ministers of 
religion. 
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“ At a certain season of the year, evangelical Christians of all kinds, 
ministers and laymen, men, women and children, throng to London from 
all parts, in order, .as they say, to promote the cause of religion. ‘The 
same London contains, in this quarter, seventy, and in that ninety, thou- 
sand souls, destitute of the means of public worship ; more than a mil- 
lion of its inhabitants are in such destitution, which is one also of pastoral 
care. Well, those evangelical Christians are doubtlessly shocked beyond 
description by such a state of things, and in the way of remedy, lavish 
effort and money without measute? No, they cannot deign to notice it. 
They discover, by very far-fetched information, that a few hundreds of 
Hottentots in one distant part of the globe, and a few thousand of New 
Zealanders in another, require missionaries—that money must be found 
to support the schools and ministers of India—that Bibles must be dis- 
tributed in this foreign nation, and tracts in that; but they can discover, 
with their own eyes, no lack at home, amidst the multitudes who stand 
before them and crowd the place in which they move. By sound of 
trumpet, they hold public meetings to compass such objects, but the 
pious appeal, the melting solicitation, the mention of command and bond 
—the generous donation, are confined to the foreign heathen; the poor 
domestic heathen scarcely get a fragment. ‘Two or three societies indeed — 
pay some attention to the latter, but it is by street preaching, books, lay- 
visiting —any thing rather than the effectual means, places of worship and 

astors. 

me Well, surely, if those evangelical Christians will do nothing for the 
destitute multitudes of their countrymen, they cannot be so far estranged 
from Christian feeling and human sympathy, as to do any thing against 
them. Let no man trust in religious profession. Here are thousands 
of souls in one place, tens of thousands in another, and hundreds of thou- 
sands in a third, thus destitute, and immersed in the consequent depra- 
vity. Mention the only practicable resource—let government speak of 
supplying their needs, and lo! it is absolutely prohibited and incapaci- 
tated for so doing, by the dissenting part of those evangelical Christians. 
The Englishman is to perish from lack of the bread of life, while it is to 
be forced on foreigners in the most distant parts of the world against 
their will.”—p. 197—199. 


“Your Papist priest, rendered more daring in iniquity by the progress 
of civilization, rises above all his ancestors ever ventured on in the darkest 
ages. He deals no longer in the idle thunder of excommunicating kings ; 
he deposes his Majesty without notice, and mounts the tbrone himself 
by kicking down the whole fabric of law. He now disdains tardy judi- 
cial processes, and the few scattered victims who cannot be reached 
without some formality of evidence ; his decrees are his tribunals, a na- 
tion is his executioner, and he cuts off the heretics in the gross. He 
seizes the property of the Church, plunges her clergy into starvation, and 
banishes the laity by lighting in every quarter the flame of robbery, assas- 


. Sination and anarchy. With such a brilliant example before bim, your 


Calvinistic minister, in his principal dissenting varieties, exhibits in the 
blaze of knowledge a more grim visage and a darker scowl; the march 
of intellect has only rendered his tongue more fiery and his spirit more 
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barbarous. Although he now descends to the conviviality of public tea- 
drinking, it only makes him more unsocial and morose ; tea, instead of 
weakening the body and chastising the mind, seems to operate on him 
as a different liquid is reputed to do on other men. His civil and reli- 
gious liberty, reformed by Irish instruction, can only know laws of his 
own enacting, and tolerate such rivals as his clemency may spare.'’— 
pp. 246, 247. 


“‘ We are not to infer from these appalling and mournful details, that 
ministers of religion are worse than other men, but we are to assure our- 
selves that they are no better. Like all other men, they draw character 
and conduct from profession and circumstance. Appointed only to teach, 
they imagine they are to rule. Calling themselves God’s ministers, they 
mistake themselves for his substitutes ; they think they occupy his throne 
on earth, and are to be obeyed like him. They make their will and 
profit his. Offences against them, they deem offences against him. ‘To 
reject their fallacious opinions, is in their eyes to deny his revelations. 
They go to extremes which other men dare not think of, because they 
profess to do all things for him, and by his command. Wrapped up in 
the sanctity of their office, and accustomed to reverence and implicit 
obedience, they regard all who oppose them, as blasphemous sinners and 
rebels. Rendered sensitive, enthusiastic, inflammable and violent by 
seclusion and the nature of their studies, they can tolerate no equal, listen 
to no counsel, and bear no contradiction; moreover, they must do every 
thing in heat and fanaticism. When they are placed above the ruler's 
authority, they are made a lawless body, having at command the whole, 
or great part of a nation. They use such power as all other men do, to 
aggrandise themselves as far as possible; but from their peculiarities of 
occupation, character and interest, they use it in a much more baleful 
manner than other men. 

* Conclusive demonstration is supplied by the history of religious mi- 
nisters, that their errors and crimes always flowed from their indepen- 
dence of civil government, and exclusive authority over religious matters.” 
—pp. 95, 96. 


In many places, indeed, of the book, we have to thank Mr, Ro- 
binson for his strenuous and hearty defence of the Church of 
England. He may allege, that the Papist party prompts the Ra- 
dical one in its most important proceedings, and commands it in 
its own. Our feeling may be that, of the two, the Radical party 
rather governs the Papist party; that the junction is an accident ; 
and that Voluntaryism is stronger and more dangerous than Po- 

ery. But Mr. Robinson and ourselves are agreed, that the 
Church of England is really the mildest and most tolerant of all 
religious communions; that it is now labouring under peculiar 
disadvantages, and that it must be resolutely supported against all 
its foes. He even says— 


« Were I to speak merely as a religious man for the benefit of the 
Church only, I should equal the loudest in calling for her separation 
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from the State, from the reason, that her establishment amounts to 
nothing more, than her subjection to it. I should say, by this, break 
our chains and liberate our hands—then let our enemies do their utmost! 
But I am the friend of civil good and equal right, therefore I wish my 
tor and myself to be duly controlled by my sovereign. It is because 
am so,as well as to obtain what my sovereign owes to me and my 
faith, that I insist on the extension to the dissenters, of the restrictions 
and disabilities which rest on churchmen.”—p. 239. 

‘“* Enable the government to prevent Papist and Protestant ministers, 
as well as the clergy, from meeting to deliberate on any matter without 
its sanction—to restrict dissenters of all kinds, as well as churchmen, 
from being formed into treasonable and ungovernable combinations. 
Give it the power, which it possesses in one way or another over the 
clergy, to exclude any Papist, or other dissenting minister, of bad poli- 
tical character, from influential trusts, and keep all from pernicious inter- 
meddling with politics. Endow it with the right to suppress vicious 
regulations and guilty laws in the chapel as well as church. And give 
it authority to prohibit as effectually Papist and other dissenting ministers 
from meeting, combining and acting, to deprive the church of possession 
aud existence, as it prohibits the clergy from doing the same against the 
chapel.""—p,. 240. 


But while we applaud his zeal and admire his sincerity, we 
cannot but be of opinion that he is betrayed, by his warmth, into 
inconsistencies and extravagances. Is the spirit of the following 
quotation quite reconcileable with the foregoing ? 


“ The government of England is allied with no sect. It is only united 
to a religion framed by its own direction, which declares that no man 
shall be required to believe what is not contained in, or cannot be proved 
by, the Holy Scriptures, that the church as one is liable to error, and 
that the Kiog has supreme authority in ecclesiastical as well as civil 
matters. While it is bound to maintain this religion, it is empowered to 
regulate it, and to govern both the clergy and laity. 

‘It is no more allied with the clergy, than with the judges, or the 
officers of the army. It created them and defined their powers ; it rules 
them according to law. They are compelled to subscribe and adhere to 
the religion, but they have no authority over it as masters; they are as 
much restricted from changing it in any particular, as the dissenters. 
They and the civil servants of the State are under regulations, similar in 
principle. 

‘“* Laymen form no sect, for they even are not required to subscribe to 
the religion, nor recognised as a separate religious body ; they differ as 
widely from each other, as from the dissenters. The religion in its rites 
and uses is open to the dissenters and them equally ; government makes 

no distinction. 

' This then, in plain language, is the Church of England. The civil 
ruler employs ministers to teach the religion of the Bible and it alone, 
disavowing as essentials all sectarian doctrines. They are under his 
control, and they are to teach the whole population alike. The people 
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are free from test and bond, they are left to their own judgment ; 
means of instruction and worship are provided for them, but the church- 


man is no more pledged to the national faith, or armed with power over 
it, than the dissenter.”—pp. 175-6. 


Mr. Robinson does not enter upon the topics of divine com- 
mission and apostolical succession :—neither shall we. He makes 
his remarks, as we have said, in a spirit not of the slightest hosti- 
lity, but, on the contrary, of kindness and attachment towards the 
Church. He holds the ministers of the different seceding com- 
munions to be worse than the regular clergy, because they are 
more independent of the state; and would have the whole reli- 
gion of the country connected with the secular government, not 
as with a co-ordinate, but with a superior authority, in order that 
it may be regulated, coerced, and tied down by its control. Toa 
certain extent, this mode of reasoning may be sound; yet it is 
one, which, unless it be employed with the utmost discrimination 
and caution, becomes extremely perilous to all parties. Mr. Ro- 
binson is hardly equal to his argument :—he is like a man with a 
large, inconvenient, two-handed sword, too ponderous, if not too 
sharp, for him to manage; and as he whirls round his unwieldy 
weapon to strike a prodigious blow at the Dissenter in his front, 
he is apt, in the course of his evolution, to smite the unfortunate 
Churchman who is behind him or at his side. We must confess, 
that for our own parts, we would rather stand out of his way. 

In an account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, by Mr. E. W. Lane, we are told— 


“ The condition of the Imams is very different, in most respects, from 
that of Christian priests. They have no authority above other ns, 
and do not enjoy any respect, but what their reputed piety and learning 
may obtain them; nor are they a distinct order of men set apart for 
religious offices, like our clergy, and composing an indissoluble frater- 
nity ; for a man who has acted as the Imam of a mosque may be dis- 
placed by the warden of that mosque, and, with his employment and 
salary, loses the title of Imam, and has no better chance of being again 
chosen for a religious minister than any other person competent to per- 
form the office. The Imams obtain their livelihood chiefly by other 
means than the service of the mosque, as their salaries are very small. 
Some of them engage in trade,” &c. 


Is this Mr. Robinson’s beau ideal of ecclesiastical polity? It 
hardly answers, we conceive, in a Mahometan country, and with 
the religion of Islamism, But in what occurs among the lowest 
and least reputable sections of the Dissenters, and in a multi- 
tude of other obvious facts, we have abundant and overwhelming 
evidence that, in a Christian empire, and with a Christian faith, 
and in the midst of Christian freedom and Christian intelligence, 
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either we must have a body of professional clergy, learned, pious, 
armed at all points for defence, as well as for conversion, regu- 
larly trained and regularly appointed ; or the soundness of theo- 
logy, and at length the vitality of religion, must be in fearful 
danger of utterly perishing, But if there is a body of profes- 
sional clergy, then—to put the matter on the lowest ground— 
they will imsure respect, and through respect, influence; and 
through influence, authority; and through authority, power, Nor 
can this result be prevented, unless the position of the clergy is 
entirely changed; unless they are abolished as an order; unless 
they are altogether secularized, and have nothing to distinguish 
them from the rest of the citizens. 

The degree of authority to be awarded to the priesthood is, 
indeed, a question, of which the theoretical difficulty, and the 
practical importance, can hardly be overrated; and it is one 
which affects at once both the polity of nations, and the thoughts 
and government of the individual mind. The philosophy of the 
question, like other parts of the science, which we would term 
ecclesialogy, has seldom, if ever, been studied, at once with know- 
ledge, with impartiality, and with temper, ‘Thousands have gone 
to the one extreme, quite as much as Mr. Robinson goes to the 
other. The distribution of authority, to be apportioned to the 
different orders of the clergy respectively among themselves, has 
been canvassed rather than determined; but the division, as be- 
tween clergy and laity, is a far more delicate and intricate con- 
sideration. In ancient times, the priest too often trod upon the 
neck of the layman; and as it was the ambition of the papacy to 
gather all authority to itself, and centre in Rome all civil, as well 
as ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so it might have been the ambition 
of the clergy in general to take the direction of the whole world 
into their hands; and their ambition, again, severally, to enact 
the part of pope in their separate sphere, and =, nobles and 

eople to their fast and irremovable dominion. At present, with 
hardly the exception of bigoted and benighted countries, such as 
Spain, the priests are really feeble in civil matters, unless they 
happen to be seconded by the energies of the popular will, when 
they may become resistless. In France, for instance, they are 
more likely to fall into contempt than to exercise supremacy, 
with the mass of the nation, ‘Their best hope, strange to say, 
may be in Miss Martineau. For. if that lady should carry her 
point, and obtain all political franchises and privileges for her 
sex, the clergy, by straining their influence upon the softer and 
more impressible part of the creation, cannot despair of becom- 
ing once more omnipotent. But, seriously, without entering into 
the more thorny and painful parts of the subject, we would now 
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rather make this comfortable deduction. As knowledge is power, 
and there must be a proportion between them, the priests for- 
mally enjoyed almost a monopoly of power, because they enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of knowledge ; and, again, as guilt is weak- 
ness, the sense of guilt at last ‘rendered men cowards at heart, 
and reluctant slaves to the clergy, producing continual alterna- 
tions of impiety and superstition; but, in present and future 
times, the equalization of knowledge may generate, more and 
more, equalization of power; virtue may beget strength of cha- 
racter; and, in short, the advance of mankind in mental and moral 
improvement may, gradually and insensibly, not indeed draw the 
line with mathematical precision, for that may be neither possible 
nor even desirable, but adjust the balance with an accuracy suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes, and make the adjustment, without 
invidious comparisons, without collision, and without soreness on 
either side. We are quite sure that it is not the true interest, 
either of the clergy to exact too much, or of the people to yield 
too little. 

Let, however, Mr. Robinson contend that the power of the 

riesthood is infinitely too great. ‘This question we now leave. 
But he also seems to intimate, that it should be abridged, or even 
destroyed, by some new method of political arrangements, ‘This 
isadream. It is rather where human law ends, that men begin 
to quake and tremble at divine; and are actuated by motives and 
incentives which revolve in another sphere. ‘The power of the 
clergy has its root, not in legislative enactments, but in human 
nature. As long as the hopes and fears belonging to eternity 
cast their shadows over the heart of man, so long it will subsist. 
And it is more likely to be enlarged than circumscribed, as all 
history assures us, by the ungodliness and profligacy of a people ; 
for the more vicious men are, or have been, the more intense and 
abject are their ultimate terrors; and with the more devourin 
solicitude will they have recourse to the priest, in order that they 
may find or purchase, may gain either by superstitious obser- 
vances, or by lavish bribes, expiation for their offences. Guilt is 
the parent of religious apprehension, and religious apprehension 
is the parent of sacerdotal sway. 

Yet, on the other hand, a virtuous community will always pay 
deference to the ministers of religion; and so we hardly see any 
state or stage of society, in which Mr. Robinson's Utopia is likely 
to be discovered. 

In its present shape, we could wish that the question had not 
been raised; because we must deprecate every thing which tends 
to provoke jealousy, or to put enmity, between clergymen and 
laymen. But really itis not a matter in which, on other accounts, 
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we feel any personal interest. We refer to what we have said, 
that, High Oh urchmen as we may be deemed, we by no means 
desire mn see any undue exaltation of the clergy, much as we 
should deplore such chains of degradation as Mr. Robinson 
would impose upon them. We claim for their persons no pre- 
rogatives or powers more than belong to their office; and we 
claim for their office no powers or prerogatives more than the 
Author and Finisher of our faith has given to them in the Bible. 
The inquiry is in the main a scriptural one; and we are quite 
content that it should be put upon scriptural ‘grounds.—Let the 
clergy, as an order, enjoy that reverence, and dispense those 
benetits, which were intended in the scheme of revelation, and we 
ask nothing more: but if, at any time, or in any place, in addi- 
tion to the essential attributes of their functions, they possess 
accidents of authority, derived from superior endowments of in- 
formation or moral character, these are influences, let Mr. Robin- 
son be assured, which kings and senators, politics and politicians, 
can neither bind nor loose. 

Do we mean to say, then, that state legislation can do nothing, - 
or that public opinion can do nothing? Far from it. States may 
do something, and public opinion may do very much, States 
have sometimes committed to the hands of priests an authority 
with which not even superstition would invest them; and that 
authority states may help to take away. A healthy and enlight- 
ened condition of public opinion may set bounds to the juris- 
diction of the priest, or Merophant, when he would remit sins, 
or impose punishments, of himself; when, by sacrifices and lus- 
trations, the infliction of penances, or the exaction of gifts, he 
would pretend to remove iniquity from the soul. But Mr. Robin- 
son, although he would not, in so many words, abolish the office 
of the religious teacher, is evidently ambitious to strip it of all 
influence. While any distinction is made between clergyman and 
layman, his objection must remain. Substantially, indeed, or 
virtually, he would have every man his own parson ; as there are 
advertisements informing us how “ every man” may be “ his own 
doctor,” or “ his own farrier,” or “ his own lawyer.” But all ex- 
perience refutes the practicability of this system. All times, 
all nations, civilization and barbarism, idolatry and theism, hea- 
thenism and Christianity, have had priests, or clergy, by pro- 
fession. Men, in vigorous health, may compose stinging epithets 
on physicians and their wares; but as soon as a serious illness 
seizes them, they can fly to the veriest quack alive, and swallow 
medicine by the gallon ; a still more, they may, in the season 
of youth and strength, deride an ordained priesthood as hypo- 
crites or usurpers ; but when death knocks at their door, and his 
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grim image stands before them, they can pant and gasp for the 
advice, and the comfort, and the other ministrations, which the 
clergy are appointed to dispense. 

Mr. Robinson, then, we conclude, has hardly found the cure 
for any distempers under which the ecclesiastical condition of the 
country may be labouring. The Bible itself gives frequent 
accounts, as of holy times and holy places, so also of holy per- 
sons,—persons, we mean, invested with an official holiness, to the 
end that it should administer, not to their own pride, but to the 
good of others. And our reason may discern the necessity of 
this appointment, if only upon the obvious and comparatively 
unconsecrated principle, that the ordinances of religion should 
be observed, and kept up with regularity and propriety; that all 
things should be done decently and in order; and that there 
should be individuals made responsible for their performance by 
the most solemn obligations. A country without a priesthood 
would be the most awful of anomalies; and yet this is the actual 
goal to which Mr. Robinson’s system would conduct us. But a 
priesthood, again, would be comparatively impotent and con- 
temptible, unless it looked for the efficacy of its spiritual minis- 
trations to a far higher than human authority, although the sove- 
reign of the state may be supreme alike over its civil and 
ecclesiastical departments. History even bears witness to us. that, 
in the worst of times, the largest amount of clerical rapacity and 
haughtiness never entirely destroyed the mighty benefits accruing 
from the existence of the clergy. ‘The Romish ecclesiastics, if it 
could be proved that they aspired to be exclusive despots over 
the minds and fortunes of men, were likewise sole guardians of 
the most precious deposits. While keepers of European reli- 
gion, they were also keepers of European literature ; and without 
them the darkest ages would have been a tenfold darkness ; and, 
together with piety and virtue, the knowledge, and philosophy, 
and enlightenment of the world, would have sunk—and, humanly 
speaking, might have sunk for ever—under a disastrous eclipse. 

Yet we would part with Mr. Robinson on perfectly good terms. 
For, in truth, this is a volume which, often strange, wild, and in- 
considerate as it is, we strongly recommend the clergy to read. 
‘They are depicted in it with no flattering pencil. But the home- 
thrusts, and even the droll misconceptions, and the odd crudities, 
having just some particle of truth at the bottom, may put them 
on their guard, and inculcate that lesson of humility and watch- 
fulness, which it is good for all men to learn, ‘They can indeed 
hardly fail to reap some benefit, if they calmly consider what a 
candid and well-dispos-d layman has to propose or to repro- 
bate. 

NO, XLIV.—OCT, 1857. K K 
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Opinions, in some respects similar, and in others very dissimi- 
lar, to those of Mr. Robinson, have been lately put forth in an 
Address to the Members of the Church of England, both Lay 
and Clerical, by the Rev. John Warren, Chancellor of Bangor. 


With the larger portion of the remarks contained in the following 
extracts we entirely concur :— 


*« T will say a few words with respect to two plans which have already 
been proposed by persons who have seen the danger in which the 
Church is placed. ‘The first plan is that of the Archbishop of Dublin ; 
viz., that the management of the affairs of the Church should be placed 
in the hands of a commission, consisting entirely of members of our 
communion. This plan is manifestly inadequate to the purposes for 
which it is intended ; for the commissioners would be appointed by his 
Majesty's ministers, who would act under the influence of parliament in 
their appointments ; that is, under the influence of a body not wholly 
composed of members of our Church ; and thus little would be gained 
by the appointment of such a commission, except the acknowledgment 
to a certain extent of the principle, that persons who are not members 
of our Church ought not to have power in its internal affairs. The . 
second plan is that which is advocated by very many zealous members 
of our Church ; viz., the restoration of the convocation to its efficiency ; 
but [ must say I am not in favour of this plan, because it would place 
the whole power of legislating for the Church in the hands of the clergy, 
a thing which I consider by no means desirable, and by no means agree- 
able to the practice in the early days of Christianity ; for in those days 
the laity possessed considerable asp in matters relating to the Church ; 
and they do not appear to have lost that power till the clergy were mag- 
nified in the eyes of the people by the invention of the blasphemous 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

“ Therefore I do not think it desirable that the convocation of bishops 
and clergy should be revived, as the only legislative body in the internal 
affairs of the Church, even if it could be revived. But there is another 
difficulty in this matter ; I do not believe that the convocation could be 
restored to its ancient powers, even if it were desirable that it should, 
for there does not appear in the laity of our Church any strong fecling 
in favour of that body ; in fact, 1 consider that an attempt to revive the 
convocation might give matters a turn very injurious to the Church ; for 
if the attempt should be made, a question would immediately arise, 
whether the whole power in Church matters ought to be in the hands of 
the clergy; or whether the laity ought not to have a share in such 
power ; and the discussions which would arise on this point would set 
the clergy and laity in opposition to one another ; and thus, it is to be 
feared, the main question, whether persons who are not members of our 
communion ought to have any power in the internal affairs of our Church, 
would be forgotten ; the distinction in this dispute being between the 
clergy and laity, not between churchmen and those who are not church- 
men, as it ought to be. On these accounts I am not in favour of an 


attempt to revive the convocation as the permanent legislative body of 
our Church. 
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But in order to preserve the purity of our Church, and at the same 
time to give it energy and efficiency, it appears to be desirable that the 
management of its internal affairs should be placed in the hands of a 


synod, composed partly of clergy and partly of laity, but entirely mem- 
bers of our own communion.”—p. 17—20. 


Whether “such a synod,” as Mr. Warren is anxious to see 
established, is essential, as he says, to the welfare of the Church, 
or whether its formation is at all practicable, is a question which 
we forbear to discuss. On more occasions than one we have ex- 
pressed a wish that the Bishops, with the assistance, perhaps, of 
other dignitaries of the Church, should meet among themselves, 
and determine certain matters relating to internal discipline, which 
are now left in a’ most awkward state of variance, and want of 
uniformity ; but beyond this point we entertain very serious 
doubts. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Warren, Mr. Nihill, and many 
others, have some particular and favourite plan of their own for 
adjusting all alleged anomalies, and rectifying all supposed incon- 
veniences in the Church. For our own parts, we are little dis- 
posed to go in quest of novelties, and still less are we inclined to 
rely upon the potency of sume one new principle, or to expect 
that it will work miracles. Our main hope, we confess, though 
we would by no means repudiate in the gross the possibility or 
the value of fresh discoveries, is in the judicious combination of 
existing principles and agencies. 

By combination, let us say, we mean something quite different 
from confusion. In fact, no two things can be in reality more 
opposite. Confusion never perceives either the proper diversity 
of objects, or their proper unity; it never combines, because it 
never distinguishes. Combination first attends to the constituent 
elements of things, and discerns their separate usefulness, and 
afterwards proceeds to blend them together as parts of a whole, 
so regarding both the specific properties and the united efficacy. 
It is analogous to a chymical process, which having first analysed 
and decomposed, then mixes and harmonizes in the right method 
and proportion, Confusion is dim; combination is clear-sighted : 
combination obviates confusion; confusion prevents all proper 
combination, 

The great matter in all proper combination is, of course, the 
union of just theory and just practice ; but for this end there must 
be a right combination of knowledge, as preparatory to a right 
combination of action. ‘Thinking, then, for the present, only of 
the Church, we reiterate, that one of the first and most necessary 
things is a knowledge, not partial and = tee but a combined 
acquaintance with all its concerns. We say now, for about the 
twentieth time, and we shall go on with the repetition until we 
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have said it with some effect, that a just and comprehensive view 
of the ecclesiastical condition of the empire is a matter of sur- 
passing moment; and that such a view can only be given, with 
weight and with completeness, by a Church Report, periodically 
published, and at least sanctioned by the highest authorities in 
the Establishment. ‘The Kirk of Scotland has something almost 
equivalent to a Report in its General Assembly; Dissenting 
Communions have their authentic publications and registers ; the 
Church of England continues, from year to year, without doing 
itself justice. Its members have no general statement, official or 
semi-official, to which they can confidently appeal; they have 
no full and fair opportunity, either of refuting the adversary by 
that overwhelming mass of evidence, which is producible without 
being produced, or of correcting and enlarging their own notions 
by a “methodical conspectus of the acta and the agenda, the sup- 
plies and the deficiencies, the existing and the possible, the attained 
and the attainable ; and so of stimulating their own exertions by 
at once beholding both the magnitude of the things achieved, and 
the perhaps almost greater magnitude of the things which remain 
to be accomplished. 

But we proceed to the combination of principles and agencies. 
Our theology, for instance, cannot be sound without a_ proper 
combination, which involves a proper discrimination, of views :— 
unless, in other words, we have at one and the same time, a meek 
reverence for Scripture, an enlightened respect for the suffrage of 
Catholic antiquity, and a due regard for the unalterable constitu- 
tion of the human mind, and the fundamental principles of inquiry, 
induction, and legitimate criticism. How otherwise, indeed, 
shall we ever rightly understand the purport and province of 
Christianity itself? Without views at once combined and discri- 
minating, we shall not know what to blend and what to keep 
asunder; we shall not understand in what respects the scheme of 
o the Bible is in itself a perfect whole ; or in what other respects it 
is not a whole, nor even a substitute, but a consummation and a 
supplement; not supplanting, but adding; because attached, as 
the crown of all things, to the general system of the universe. We 
shall be scarcely able to take “all Scripture” together, and still 
less able, suitably and humbly, to unite the revelations of the Old 
and New Testament with the entire domain of reason and na- 
tural religion. 

As to the spirit in which men should act, we need not urge 
again, in this Review, that duly-tempered moderation which con- 
sists, like the harmony of the material universe, in the just pro- 
portion and equipoise of different elements ; and most especially 
that combination of energy aud milduess, which are equally the 
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characteristics of the person, and of the Gospel, of Jesus Christ. 
We need not urge, after our strictures on Mr. Robinson, that the 
Clergy, in exerting their influence, will find their wisdom and their 
interest, not in terrifying the mind of 2 nation by fulminations and 
menaces, nor in seeking to govern it by the iron rod of supersti- 
tion, but in humbly striving to guide it by uniting and exhnbit- 
ing in themselves whatever is spiritual in holiness, or exalted in 
intellect, or amiable in demeanor. We might enlarge, too, on the 
combination of staunchness and firmness in the maintenance of 
our own principles with the exhibition of kindness and tenderness 
towards others; we might refer to what we have already said on 
the necessity of guarding truth without abandoning charity, and 
adhering to charity without sacrificing truth; but we have more 
pleasure in referring our readers to the admirable sermon preached 
by Mr. Tyler at the consecration of the new Bishop of Salisbury, 
on the Christian union of Truth and Love. ‘The rector of St. 
Giles’s has excellently said, being, of course, almost confined to 
the assertion of general principles— 


“‘ Perhaps there never was a time when such a happy combination of 
zeal and charity was more indispensable in the members and ministers, 
especially in the more exalted pastors and rulers of the Church, than it 
is in these days of our own pilgrimage ; or when zeal without genuine 
love, and when the softer feelitigs of our nature, disjoined from firm- 
ness and integrity of purpose, would work more lamentable evil. The 
peculiar tissue of events by which we are surrounded calls with a voice 
intelligible to all who have ears to hear, for the exercise of firmness at 
once and liberality; for an unshrinking, uncompromising maintenance 
of the sound principles of religious principles, however unpalatable to the 
world ; joined with a free and full forbearance and kindness towards all 
both within and without the Chureh.”—pp. 12, 13. 

“It is not intended here to imply that by a steady, persevering exercise 
of these Christian graces the minister of the Gospel will secure the sanc- 
tion and approval of all his brethren. On the contrary, the very virtues 
themselves may often expose him to suspicions and charges, and those of 
very opposite kinds. On the one hand, his firmness, and boldness, and 
unshaken constancy in adhering to principle, and speaking the truth, and 
maintaining the right, will be misrepresented as bigotry, exclusiveness, 
and illiberality. On the other, his love of Christian liberty, his sympathy 
with those who conscientiously differ from him, his candour, and consi- 
derateness and charity towards all, will be perverted into timidity, vacil- 
lation, a lukewarmness and indifference to the cause which he professes 
to espouse, a courting of public favour, a culpable readiness to become 
all things to all men.”—p. 14. 


Again, instead of now insisting, ourselves, upon the combina- 
tion of qualities, which ought to be displayed towards Dissenters, 
namely, perfect tolerance and charity on the one side, with per- 
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fect steadiness of attachment on the other, we have extreme satis- 
faction in recommending the tone in which Lord Mahon speaks 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, at the end of the second volume of 
his History*—a tone, far wiser, and far more Christian, than 
either indiscriminate eulogium, or offensive reproach. 

It were an endless task—to enter into all the illustrations which 
might be given. On the subject of Church patronage, for in- 
stance, we might urge the combination of a vigilant superintend- 
ence on the part of the dignitaries of the Established Church, and 
respect for a sound and enlightened state of public opinion, toge- 
ther with a regard to that regularity and uniformity which must 
repudiate the licence of popular election. We might carry up 
the inquiry into a higher and more general combination than any 
which we have named. We might attempt to point out the 
difference between combination and compromise ; although, if men 
are determined, that combination of principles shall ‘be called 
compromise of principle, we cannot help it:—for it is better not 
to shrink from an ugly word, than to ride the hobby of some single 
principle to death, and so act in a manner contrary to all the ana- 
logies of the natural, and all the uses of the moral and intellec- 
tual world. 

Here, however, we have only space to repeat that, perhaps, the 
combination about which we are supremely anxious, 1s the cordial 
junction of religion and human knowledge; religion being required 
to moralize and consecrate knowledge, knowledge being required 
to bring out into the best and fullest light the evidences of faith, and 
to prevent religion from degenerating and contracting into a narrow 
and gloomy bigotry. We look upon social enlightenment as a 
cardinal point of social improvement; and our main object is to 
connect the Church with social improvement, and identify social 
improvement with the cause of the Church. 

t is, therefore, with peculiar pain, that we have seen spiritual 
instruction and general education, the two great elements of 
human good, set up as rivals, both within and without the walls 
of Parliament. ‘Two things so admirable, so excellent, and so 
congenial, ought not to be brought into conflict, m order to sub- 
serve the ends of political partisanship. We ought not to be 
compelled even to choose between them. 

In a word, the spirit which wise and good men must wish to 
see introduced is not the spirit of Whiggism, or the spirit of 
Toryism, the spirit of sacerdotal domination, or the spirit of 
popular license, but the spirit of the Gospel. They will strive 


* These volumes are written with great talent, and are very pleasant to read : but, for 
a history, they are, in some parts, too light and undignified. The style wants weight ; 


and the matter sometimes descends too much into the anecdetical and the trivial. 
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not to foment animosities, but to allay them ; not to embitter dis- 
agreements, but to reconcile them; not to widen breaches, but to 
approximate and intertwine opinions, ‘Their aim will be not the 
exclusive triumph of one principle, but the amalgamation and in- 
terfusion of many. And this object they may assuredly seek with- 
out any abandonment of consistency, without any time-serving or 
unworthy surrender, And why? Simply, as we have already 
so often said, because truth, or right, speculative or practical good, 

when universally or generally considered, does not dwell in the 
disproportioned and mischievous supremacy of one particular 
element or one particular force; but in the junction of several 
elements and several forces, tempered, adjusted and harmonized 
together. It is only by cherishing and acting upon this conviction 
that we can ever. consolidate and carry forward the welfare of 
mankind ;—that we can preserve ourselves from being found 
among those whom the Germans call the Obscuranten, who would 
keep the world in the dark, or those whom they call the Aufklarer, 
who would irradiate it with a delusive and partial enlightenment: 

that we can be saved, on the one side, from obstructing the march 
of real improvement ; or, on the other side, can prevent transition 
from being precipitated into revolution and convulsion, It is 
thus only that we can have sound and comprehensive views, either 
in theology, that divine science, which regulates our belief and 
conduct in our relation to Almighty God; or in ethics and poli- 
tics, those great and sublime sciences which teach us our public, 
our social, all our human obligations, and regard the entire hap- 
piness of families and communities. 

In the vocabulary of the present generation few expressions are 
more fashionable than “ opposing principles,” “ antagonist princi 
ples,” “ the war of principles,” “ the antagonism of principles.” 
This has become a conspicuous part of the established jargon of 
the day. ‘The young writer, ambitious of distinction, stuffs his 
first essay full of antagonisms; and many, who might see the mis- 
chief of the promiscuous and indiscriminate employment of such 
a term are, by its very familiarity, betrayed into its use. From 
its constant repetition it has grown into a thing of course; and 
from the frequency of the word, the fact which it represents is 
taken for granted. Yet it very often happens that these principles 
are not principles of mutual repulsion or mutual destruction; that 
they are not repugnant and contradictory, like good and bad, jus- 
tice and injustice, or, in the Scriptural meaning, flesh and spirit; 
that they are not unintermiscible, or even unaccordant; but that 
they are merely diverse, starting from a different point, and moving 
in a different orbit, Or, let it be allowed that there is a sense in 
which the assertion is true, and the antagonism has a real existence. 
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Thus an antagonism may be predicated between projection and 
gravitation; thus the centrifugal force and the centripetal are said 
to be opposite. But, practically, an Omniscievt God, combining 
them in the government of nature, prevents them from being hos- 
tile, and has made the repose and the loveliness of the universe to 
depend upon their union, Thus, too, in the moral, and political 
and religious world, opposite principles may be found. ‘That is, 
the principles are opposite in their abstract theory, in their sepa- 
rate essence, and as notional entities of the mind. But, because 
they are different in their respective properties, they are not, 
therefore, incapable of combination, or irreconcileably at variance, 
more than chemical ingredients which may be either mingled or 
decomposed. It is rather our appointed province to educe beauty 
and harmony, as in the glorious panorama of nature which is 
around us, out of their mutual influence and their reciprocal 
counteraction. 

Such, however, is not the conduct of men in general. ‘They 
perceive that the principles are opposite, or, 1f they please, anta- 
gonists in themselves; and then proceed actually to set them in 
array each against each with an unmitigated hostility. ‘Those things 
which ought to be studiously and sacredly conjoined, things which 
ought to walk side by side, since it is not necessary that the one 
must be a vice because the other is a virtue, are confronted in an 
attitude of menace and enmity. The principle of education is 
arrayed against the principle of religion; the principle of conser- 
vatism is arrayed against the principle of reform; the principle of 
order is arrayed against the principle of liberty; the principle of 
stability is arrayed against the principle of progression; the prin- 
ciple of reverence and faith is arrayed against the principles of 
free and broad inquiry. 

The mischief of this practical antagonism is enormous, is in- 
calculable. Now, there is a lamentable disruption; now, there 
is a collision and a concussion, as of two thunder-clouds dashed 
together. ‘Throughout too large a portion of the continent of 
Europe, moral element is opposed to moral element, and prin- 
ciple frowns with adverse rivalry upon principle, and intelligence 
is ranged against devotion with a pretended antipathy, until scarcely 
on any side, scarcely in any quarter, can we look, with hopeful 
expectation, for the blended elements of permanent and sub- 
stantial good. Alas, men know not, or care not, or will not bear 
in mind, with how wondrous a wisdom Christianity combines the 
principle of the equality of mankind with the principle of social 
distinctions, the democratical element with the element of honour 
to kings and obedience to constituted authorities. 

Guizot has stated as the historical fact, “it is plain enough that 
no single principle, no particular organization, no simple idea, no 
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special power, has ever been permitted to obtain possession of the 
world, to mould it into a durable form, and to drive from it every 
opposing tendency, so as to reign itself supreme. Various 
powers, principles, and systems, here intermingle, modify each 
other, and struggle incessantly, now subduing, now subdued, 
never wholly conquered, never conquering.” Why, then, will 
nations persist in worshipping their single idol, and endeavour to 
enthrone some “special power” in a pernicious autocracy, setting 
at nought the arrangements of Providence, and going against the 
whole stream of history and civilization, 

In our own country, too, men are dedicating themselves to some 
single principle, with the blind and extravagant, or, it may be, the 
affected and ostetitatious, attachment of a knight-errant to his mis- 
tress, when he would challenge all persons d ?outrance, if they should 
venture to suggest that any other face was fair. ‘Then, moreover, 
because principles are antagonists, men must be antagonists. 
Adverse watch-words must be inscribed upon adverse banners. 
Hostile factions must be formed to represent and embody the 
hostile names. And, at last, men, instead of confederating and 
associating in salutary combinations, and co-operating for the ad- 
vancement of their mutual happiness, split themselves into parties, 
of which the ruling spirit is a spirit of antagonism and exclusive- 
ness—a spirit fatal alike to wisdom and to virtue, to truth and to 
peace ;—a spirit which has rottenness at its root, and poison for 
its produce. God himself, throughout all his dispensations and 
dominions, utters his solemn warning against it; and our common 
humanity, if it could find a voice, would be vocal with a cry of 
lamentation. ‘The world which we inhabit can never arrive at 
any advanced state of improvement, until this spirit of exclusive- 
ness shall be superseded by a spirit of combination; until men 
shall be taught to rise above their narrow and partial views, and 
so above the illiberal, uncharitable, unchristian feelings which are 
inseparably connected with them, and have in them indeed their 
source and aliment; until they shall survey, with an enlarged yet 
distinguishing vision, the mighty whole, and all things in it acting 
upon all; until they shall admit a combination of principles and 
a combination of agents; until they shall regard all things, and 
in their humble sphere of instrumentality strive to make all things, 
working together for good. 

But we ought to apologize to our readers for having been be- 
trayed, prematurely and perhaps irregularly, into a partial discus- 
sion of this unspeakably momentous matter. We hope to 
pursue it hereafter, closely and fully, into its details, 
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Art. X1.— Prospectus of The Church of England Gazette. 
London. 1837. 


Tuis article may be extraordinary, not only for its brevity, but 
for its subject. Already, perhaps, in this number, we have de- 
viated into some irregularity; because it is against established 
custom, that reviewers should directly propose to criticize re- 
viewers. But it may be deemed still more irregular to criticize a 
newspaper—no, not a newspaper, but the éet/e of a newspaper, 
or, The Church of England Gazette. Our article, we confess, 1s 
on a name :—but the name constitutes a system. ‘This fact—this, 
in our view, most important fact—must plead our excuse. 

Other features of the same system have been before exhibited : 
and we have entered our protest—the on/y protest, by the way, 
with which we are acquainted—against sundry publications and 
enterprises, which have assumed to speak or act, not merely on 
the behalf, but in the name, of the Church of England. We 
have asked, and we ask, by what right, by what charter, by what 
authority? What patent have the adventurers to show ; or how 
were they appointed as champions, of whose triumph or discom- 
fiture the Church itself is to be a partaker? When individuals 
think, that they can be instrumental to the defence or the im- 
provement of the Church, and would devote their efforts and ener- 
gies to such a purpose, we would encourage them with our 
warmest wishes. But then, let them step forward as individuals ; 
let not the Church, as a Church, or general communion, be im- 
plicated in their sayings and doings. We, as simple members of 
the Church, should not like to be regarded as bound or con- 
cluded by their writings or their acts ;—for we are not their con- 
stituents: we have not chosen them as our delegates :—and still 
less should we like the Church itself to be regarded as so bound 
and concluded. We know that the enemies of the Church will 
take some advantage of every failure, every slip, every blunder, 
which they may make ; although we can, none of us, foresee the 
whole consequences, or calculate the entire sum of eventual evil. 

And here we speak not personally, but universally. Constituted 
and circumstanced as our ecclesiastical establishment is, it is 
manifestly impossible, that the Church of England should have, 
in the press, or in promiscuous associations, any authorized organ, 
any proper and adequate representative, of its views and senti- 
ments; more particularly, in those ten thousand matters of compli- 
cated policy, which are involved in the general progress of events. 
Wherefore, it is lamentable to observe, that the Church is com- 
mitted to all sorts of opinions in all sorts of publications, while it 
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is deficient in that, which alone it is most competent and most 
concerned to undertake and execute, namely, a digest of ts own 
statistics, a regular and systematic synopsis of facts and figures 
relating to itself, 

The last few years—we might say months—have witnessed the 


rise of such phenomena as THe Church of 


Tue Church of England Quarterly Review, Tus Established 
Church Society, &c. &e. &c. Our complaint, we must repeat, is 
simply of the system, which connects the Church of England 
with the particular speculations of unauthorized individuals, ‘The 
speculations themselves we have no desire to disparage. ‘The 
objects at least, of the Established Church Society, we believe to 
be laudable. On the Church of England Review, we have obvious 
reasons for not offering a word, in the way either of praise or 
blame. To The Church of England Magazine, as to all cheap, 
popular, and easily accessible publications, advocating religious 
principles, and diffusing Christian knowledge, we would most 
cordially hold out the right hand of friendship and encourage- 
ment. If, like all other productions, it is unequal, still it contains, 
we understand, much good and useful matter ; nor have we ever 
urged any objection against it, save and except the name which 
it has assumed and the high pretensions to originality with which 
it started ; whereas it seemed to us, nevertheless, a palpable imi- 
tation of The Scottish Christian Herald. But the principle, the 
system, we have deprecated, and we do deprecate, as pessimi 
exempli, ‘The publications, or the associations, would be just as 
good under any other title; while a great and sacred body would 
not be compromised. 


Now, however, we have a Church of England newspaper ; nay, | 


Tue Church of England Gazette. ‘The first expression which 
suggests itself is, what neat?” But this is itself the climax. 
If we are, tamely and tranquilly, to see the Church of England 
mixed up with a newspaper ;—or, if there is to be not merely 
passive acquiescence, but active patronage ;—we must never again 
remonstrate, when anti-churchmen attack and misrepresent the 
Church, founding their attacks and misrepresentations on the 
statements, or the conduct, of its professing organs and represen- 
tatives,— The Church of p eon Gazette, to be published twice 
a week! Why, when we consider the very atmosphere of conflict 
and collision in which a newspaper has its being—the haste and 
agitation in which the articles must oftentimes be written,—the 
natere of the subjects, connected, as they are and must be, with 
persons no less than principles,—the infectious quality of party spirit 
and party violence,—and, moreover, the vitiated appetite of news- 
paper readers, who demand, for the most part, strength and ex- 
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q citement rather than calmness and moderation, we must discern 
the utter improbability,—and impossibility, perhaps, would be the 
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fitter term—that such a journal should not, even under the most 


i pious, and cautious, and skilful management, be betrayed into 
} frequent mistakes, and intemperance, and apparent uncharitable- 
iit ness :—mistakes, intemperance, uncharitableness, to which the 
qj Church itself is to become a party by name. 
| ‘These remarks are written, be it remembered, before one line 
| of The Church of England Gazette has met our eye. ‘The Pro- 
| spectus appeared some time ago: but we had hoped that such re- 
j |: | presentations would have been made as to cause the abandonment 
f of the project, or at least of the title. In this hope we have been 
Tt disappointed. The publication of the first number is just an- 
ft nounced by advertisement. Yet the words of warning which we 
t have hazarded may be of some service both to writers and 
| readers ; and, perhaps, if the journal itself is continued, some 
ft less injudicious, less obnoxious, appellation may still be substi- 
I tuted. Who is the editor, or how far he may be qualified, by 


temper and acquirements, by previous habits, and station, and 
education, to personify and embody the Church of England, 
we shall not inquire. The inquiry would be quite foreign to 
our purpose: for our objection goes far beyond the mere indi- 
vidual person of an editor, or, indeed, the columns of any parti- 
cular gazette. Our argument strikes at the very root of a system 
—and unless it be stopped or checked in time, who knows how 
far it may spread and ramify ?—which would associate and even 

identify the Church of England with any controversial publica- 
tion, and most especially with any stamped newspaper, set up 
by private adventurers for their personal gain or credit, and using 
the name of the Church for an attraction and a bait. We will 
not say that the connection unconsecrates the Church; but it at 
least tends to place it in a low and undignified position. Under 
no circumstances could an advantage be secured at all commen- 
surate with the risk ; while, under unfavourable circumstances, 
the mischief may be vast, irremediable, and fatal. 
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A very few words will suffice, on the present occasion, for this department of 
our labours ; for it is idle to multiply sentences, when there is really nothing to 
be said. During the recess of Parliament, there can be no legislative measures 
to detail: the religious societies are suspending their oars, or else sending their 
agents into the provinces, on missions of which, whether they bear much fruit 
or little, the results will be apparent in the approaching season: and, with a few 
exceptions to be hereinafter specified, there has been almost a vacation in the 
publishing department. The elections, too, present a subject which, though 
copious and exciting, has been worn almost threadbare; and one which affords 
matter rather for conjectural speculation than for present history. We look for- 
ward with good hopes: for we believe that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons will consist of persons, who will neither throw vexatious obstructions in 
the pathway of beneficial changes, nor rush, with daring and hazardous steps, 
on a career of frightful violence, to the ruin of sacred and long-cherished insti- 
tutions. The returns, upon the whole, offer a guarantee against licentious pre- 
cipitation, and against exclusive ascendancy : whoever may be our rulers, their 
policy must be confined within certain bounds by the composition of the Par- 
liament; and, if our safety could not lie in the strength of an administration, it 
may lie in its weakness. : 

Yet, for our own part, while we do not want a Government so firmly grounded 
upon a subservient majority in the legislature, that it could afford to try experi- 
ments upon the public forbearance, we should rejoice to have a composed and 
steady administration, which, while it is energetic, can afford to be patient; which, 
instead of being engaged in a perpetual struggle for its own existence, should have 
leisure to attend to objects far nobler and more comprehensive than mere partisan- 
ship can imagine; objects embracing nothing less than the broad, solid, and perma- 
nent improvement of mankind, in all branches of political and social economy ; 
and which should also be enabled to take along with it the element of time, that 
most important and most necessary of all things for the conception, formation, 
introduction, and completion of all great and salutary enterprises. For certainly 
we are not among those, who expect or wish that every thing should be done at 
once; or who could see, with any sanguine anticipations of eventual good, a 
programme of magnificent measures, which should pretend to settle the whole 
interests of an empire in a single session. It is, indeed, one disadvantage of a 
weak government, which feels its tenure of office to be at best uncertain and 
precarious, that either it must leave the highest designs untouched and unat- 
tempted from the fear of promising without being able to perform ; or else it 
must precipitate its plans, and bring them forward before they are matured, and 
force them upon a country,—perhaps unprepared to receive them, because un- 
familiarized with their scope and details,—either in the hope of winning over the 
public confidence by one lucky stroke, or in order to escape the accusation of 
having achieved nothing. 
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Under this disadvantage the present administration is obviously labouring. 
We shall neither flatter nor abuse it. Without pretending to regard all its mea- 
sures with an eye of satisfaction, we repeat our solemn conviction, that it will be 
a most lamentable evil to have the Church of the country and the Government 
of the country regularly arrayed against each other. And, while it is prepos- 
terous to contend that clergymen should have nothing to do with politics; be- 
cause in the true sense of the word, politics, is included all that regards the 
welfare of a nation, and therefore politics and religion are actually identified ; 
still we cannot, with any pleasure, see clergymen obtruding at public meetings 
and public dinners speeches highly seasoned with partisanship;—whether the 
name be Mr. O'Sullivan or Dr. Knox, Dr. Croly or Dr. Joynes. 

One mischief of such a course is its tendency to split the British nation, still 
more and more, into two hostile factions. But the great requisite, as all things 
bear witness, is not furious division, but charitable approximation. The times 
emphatically require,—as we undertake soon to show at Jarge,—a coMBINATIVE 
SYSTEM; We say again, a combinative system, as contradistinguished from that 
fashionable jargon about antagonist principles, which we have reprobated alrcaily. 
We must have, unless Providence has decreed our ruin, a combination of prin- 
ciples ; it is desirable to have a coalition of public men. 

A coalition of persons is, indeed, now beginning to be mentioned in many quarters 
as a thing desirable and almost indispensable. We have ourselves, long ago, re- 
commended such a coalition, but chiefly with a view to a combination of prin- 
ciples. The latter is necessary for its own sake: the former is, we believe, 
necessary for the attainment of the latter. We are not, however, blind to the 
many inconveniences which must beset any coalition of public men; but then, 
in the present case, when the Duke of Wellington and Lord Melbourne, Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Spring Rice, are openly expressing the same opinions on 
the most important points of policy, it can hardly be fraught with the moral 
evils, and the just imputations upon personal character, which have too often 
attended it. At any rate, it seems probable, that, if principles are to be com- 
bined with success, persons, who have hitherto been divided, must consent to 
act together. For the truth practically is, that men in general attach themselves 
to persons much .nore than to principles, or, perhaps, we should rather say, to 
those whom they consider as the representatives of principles than to the prin- 
ciples themselves. Hence, they will hardly be brought to accept even a system 
which they approve, except from the persons whom they regard with affection. 
They are inclined to vote with such and such a man, or after such and such a 
man: and thus any political leader of eminence holds, as it were, in his hands a 
thousand proxies. It follows, of course, that persons as well as principles must 
be, in most instances, combined, in order to obtain that number of suffrages 
which can alone give practical effect even to the best-laid plans of national 
advantage. 

Be this, however, as it may, the motto of any strong or serviceable adminis- 
tration, which can now direct the empire, must be conservative reform. The 
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places on the poll, occupied by Messrs. Hume, Grote, Roebuck, Ewart, and so 
many others of the same school, are a demonstration that the country is at least 
not ripe for the realization of their theories; while, on the other hand, if 
Churchmen and Conservatives, full of zeal without discretion, would seek the 
repeal of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and would think—not to swim against 
the stream—but to carry the stream itself backward and upward to the moun- 
tain of exclusive domination, they will be attempting a scheme of mad and mis- 
chievous impracticability; and the heads of their own party will eventually turn 
against them; and the very newspapers, on which they are at present placing 
their reliance, will assuredly laugh them to scorn. 

The facts, then,—the obvious and instructive facts, —ought to be our guides. 
They are so plain, that they can hardly be mistaken, so important and so moni- 
tous, that they can hardly be disregarded. And they are simply these :—The 
moderate, or—what is equivalent in this case—the intermediate and mediatory 
party, is the strongest in the empire. A moderate, or intermediate system, is 
the only system on which the affairs of the nation can be conducted. And any 
set of men, who should throw themselves fairly upon the country, as the admi- 
nistrators of such a system, would almost engross the suffrages of the respectable 
and intelligent classes in their favour. Any attempt to carry into practical ope- 
ration extreme principles on either side, must, whether those principles be in 
themselves wise or absurd, be regarded as hopeless, 

But then this moderate system must be a positive and palpable thing. It 
must be a clear, straight-forward, intelligible line of conduct, which the public 
mind can follow and understand. 

It appears to us, that a Whig Ministry might have taken up—perhaps they 
may even yet take up-—the position which is required. Some of the publica- 
tions attached to the Whig party represent it as peculiarly theirs. But then 
they must have their proper system and must pursue it: they must exemplify 
and embody it, not in words only, not only in addresses from the hustings, or 
speeches from the dinner-table, but in their actual measures submitted to the 
Parliament and the country. If, instead of standing on their own ground, and 
proceeding on their own principles, they shape their projects to catch the sup- 
port of a section with whose views they profess to differ, they may be sure that, 
sooner or later, and probably very soon, their supporters will be their ruin: if 
they desert their own creed, and commit that most preposterous treachery of 
being untrue to themselves; if the men, who have been accustomed to follow 
them, can no longer know through what bogs and over what precipices they are 
to be led; if they show that they are no longer their own masters, but must 
consent to be dragged, with whatever headlong velocity, at the chariot-wheels 
of the Movement ; if the very writings which recommend a Whig policy be- 
come almost a satire upon the Whig administration ; then, really, they must not 
wonder if the national confidence should totter and fall away. Their acts will 
be suicidal ; and their political destruction, however speedy, will be their own 
work. 
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NOTICE OF BOOKS. 


Tue quarter which is just past is usually reckoned an unfavourable one for pub- 
lication ; and, therefore, between July and October, we cannot expect many 
novelties of importance in the literary world. The last three months have been, 
perhaps, peculiarly unprolific ; and while we have literally scarce a single page 
left for animadversion, we regret the circumstance not so much on account of 
any productions which have come immediately before us, as because we must 
still postpone our criticism of some other works which we had intended to 
review, and among them the “ Book of the Patriarch Job, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lee,” and the Life and “ Correspondence of Mr. Knox.” The Duties of the 
Protestant Churches, a Sermon by Mr. Bickersteth, and the Speeches delivered by 
Messrs. M‘Ghee and O'Sullivan at the great Protestant Meeting at Bristol, we 
purposely reserve. 

The most prominent volumes of the quarter are, we think, either Transla- 
tions, or Reprints, or Extracts and Compilations. We may specify, for instance, 
the Version of Luther’s “* Manual of the Book of Psalms,” by the Rev. Henry 
Cole, forming part of the Christian’s Family Library ; selections from the 
Theology of Calvin, with a Life and Preface by Mr. Dunn; a work interesting, 
attractive, and instructive, as far as it goes, but most incomplete and unsatis- 
factory, from its strange and injudicious omissions; and the Index Expurgato- 
rius Vaticanus, or “ An exact Reprint of the Roman Index Expurgatorius, the 
only Vatican Index of this kind ever published ;’ edited, with a preface, by 
Richard Gibbings, B.A.; a production, of course, to be consulted rather than 
read, but still singularly interesting on many accounts. The preface, which 
contains much curious matter, thus concludes, “ I have now written much more 
than I intended, and that in a very promiscuous manner; but I may have one 
consolation—‘ Quis leget hac? Nemo, hercule.’” Will not the writer wish the 
Reviewer to add, Absit omen ! 

We have also Dr. South’s “ Sermon on Adam in Paradise,” with a somewhat 
enthusiastic introduction by Mr. Basil Montagu, and a tabular Analysis ; Select 
Passages for a Morning Portion, from the Sermons and Conversations of a 
Clergyman, by one of his Hearers ; a little work honourable to both parties, very 
prettily got up, and full of pious and touching reflections. Of a larger and 
more ambitious publication, called ‘ Gleanings, Historical and Literary ; compris- 
ing numerous Selections from Standard Authors, Original Letters, Diaries, Corre- 
spondence, Chronicles, Manuscripts, Tracts, Sermons, Speeches, Poetry, &c.,”’ what 
can we say? The collection is as confused as the description of it is logical. In 
the jumble of 400 pages, some good pieces are, undoubtedly, to be found; but if 
every man or woman in the kingdom were to publish his or her common-place 
book, the average, we conscientiously believe, would be found better than this 
compilation. The Christian Warrior of the late Isaac Ambrose, arranged, 
methodized, and improved, by the Rev. Thomas Jones, is sometimes written in 
questionable taste, but includes many exhortations and directions well calculated 
to animate and fortify the believer, while “ militant here on earth.” “ Im- 
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proved,” by the way, is an odd word for one man to use, when putting forth, in 
a new shape, the composition of another. 

Of original works, relating to general theology, our list must be indeed 
meagre and scanty. The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as it has been 
stated in some recent Tracts, weighed in the balance of the Sanctuary, by the 
Rev. Thomas Biddulph, almost invites us to some controversy. But we will not 
enter upon a subject, which is, in every view of it, so important and delicate, 
when we have only room for a brief and rapid notice. We would merely express 
our hope, after the words of Mr. Biddulph, that “ nothing presumptuously dog- 
matical, and nothing savouring, in the least degree, of an unkind or uncharitable 
spirit, will be ever found to deface the discussion, with respect to brethren with 
whom we are obliged, by the dictates of conscience, to differ, and to whom we 
give full credit for sincerity in the course which they pursue.” “ The Table of 
the Lord, by the Author of the Listener,” might also tempt us to dispute some 
of its positions; but it may be read with edification. We have pleasure in 
directing the attention of our readers to the Apostolic Church, &c. by D. Fal- 
loon, and to a short essay on the Ordaining Influence of the Holy Ghost, by the 
Rev. John Hamilton Gray. 

Among volumes of Sermons, we ought to particularize Plain Sermons on the 
Ministry, Doctrine, and Services of the Church of England, by the Rev. Francis 
Fulford ; and Eighteen Sermons on various mubjects, by the Rev, Charles Henry 


Minchin. 


Of single Sermons and Tracts, the supply is, as usual, tolerably abundant. 
It must, however, be needless to mention the admirable Sermon on Confirma- 
tion, by the Bishop of Lincoln; the Sermon preached before this Prelate, on 
occasion of his Triennial Visitation at Caistor, by the Rev. Edward Garrard 
Marsh, and the very ably and forcibly written charge of Archdeacon Lyall, 
which is cogent and practical throughout, and ends with a very pithy warning to 
all, who shall be disposed to question the Archdeacon’s authority. The Visita- 
tion Sermon of the Rev. W.G. Moore, and Mr. Bennett’s three Sermons on 
the Divine Appointment of Marriage, ought also to be marked out for com- 
mendation. 

The most recent importations which we have seen, from North America, are 
two Sermons, one of which we have mentioned elsewhere; while the other, 
entitled “ The Children of the Resurrection,” might as well, perhaps, have 
remained on its own side of the Atlantic; as it does not appear to us a very 
favourable specimen of either the theology or the pulpit eloquence of the United 
States. 

Several works have reached us—and some among them of considerable 
merit—connected with education, general as well as clerical. Robinson's Greek 
and English Lexicon, edited by Dr. Bloomfield, hardly requires our warm and 
sincere praise. It must prove of great value and advantage to every clerical 
student who is wise enough to procure it. Neither the Ecloge Ovidiana, being 
the fifth Part of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch, by Professors Jacobs and 

NO. XLIV.—ocrT. 1837. LL 
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“ Doering, nor the Memorietta Italiana, useful as they both seem, can be said to 


come fairly within the scope of our criticism. 

The Sacred Poetry of the Quarter is represented by a new edition of the poem 
of Bethlehem, and the Lyrics, partly from the Pentateuch, of Mr. Bagg, which 
are certainly extraordinary productions for a “ Nottingham Mechanic.” 

Among several selections of Psalms and Hymns, it is impossible not to dis- 
tinguish the one which has the vast advantage of being brought out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Milman, together with the accompanying music, and 
system of chanting, by Mr. Sale, of which better judges than ourselves speak in 
the highest terms. 

The illustrative works, whether delineating Churches and Cathedrals, or the 
scenery of various countries, or their Ports and Harbours, we are almost wearied 
with praising, because our readers must be tired of hearing Aristides called the 
Just. 


As we conclude this Number, some very recent communications urge us to 
add just one or two words, in order to prevent misapprehension. Be it observed, 
then, that on the policy of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill we offer no 
opinion now. It is too late. We only contend against agitating for its repeal. 
Let us look to the past for our admonition ; but let us not confound the past cir- 
cumstances with the present. For the rest, we are prepared, as Lord Grey said, 
to “stand or fall with our order.” But intemperance, we are sure, can do no 
order any good. All extravagance ruins its own cause; all violence defeats 
itself, and inflicts a deadly wound on the party which it espouses. If there be 
men, who, not content with speaking as individuals, will insist on identifying the 
Church of England at large with sentiments adverse to the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, rightly understood, to the improvements of social economy, to 
the general instruction of the people, to the extension and multiplication of the 
various branches of science, and, most of all, to the freedom of the human 
mind itself, and to the broadest amplitude of its legitimate investigations, we 
can only declare our unalterable belief, that their exertions, as far as they have 
any effect, will bring the same kind of loss and dishonour on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, which Mr. O’Connell is bringing on the ministry. We cannot 
laugh at this deplorable error; it is, however, a madness which is only saved 
from ridicule by the magnitude of its mischief,—is only not ludicrous, because 
it is so tremendously injurious. 


London: Printed by (, Roworth and Sons, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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his creed towards formalism, 105— 
remarks on his animadversions upon 
certain publications of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 105— 
107—remarks on his views respecting 
good works,” ib.— and on human cor- 
ruption, 112—his indiscreet observa- 
tions in his “‘ introductory remarks” to 
The English Martyrology, 258. 

Bourbons, legislative patronage extended 
by them to the Church, 264, 265. 

Bowdler (Mrs.), Essay on the proper em- 
ployment of Time, Talents, &c. 38— 
modest pretensions and useful character 
of her writings, 50. 

Bull (Bishop), anecdote of, 332, note. 


C. 


Caliatus, accused by the Lutherans of 
secretly favouring the Romanists, 104, 

Cambridge, historical account of the uni- 
versity and its colleges, 397 —suggested 
reform of, 427—450— state of the uni- 
versity in the time of Elizabeth, 430— 
statutes of the university, 451—Mr. 

* Walsh’s description of the “ Senate,” 
caput and their veto,” &c, 433— 
his contrast of the tutorial and be a 
sorial systems, 435, 436—the duty of 
** lecturing,” 437. 

Centralization, application of the principle 
tu state education, 471. 
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Chandler (Rev. J.), Hymns of the Primi- 
tive Church, 117—account of the cir- 
cumstances which led him to make the 
collection, 120—defects of the publi- 
cation, 124. 

Channing (Dr.), his self-contradictory 
remarks on the nature of Christianity, 
367, 368. 

Charlotte Elizabeth character and tendency 
of her writings, 50. 

Christ, remarks on his mode of teaching, 
149, 150. 

Christian Church, as contradistinguished 
from Popery and Puritanism, 381— 
her privileges, 396—not the creature 
of the state, 468. 

Christian unity, its importance, 439. 

Christianity, its influence on society, 235. 

Chrysostom, (St.), his interpretation of 
Acts, xxvi, 28..2@2—his high character 
as an interpreter, 25. 

Church of England, nature of the tradition 
sanctioned by her, 242. 

Church of England Gasette, prospectus of 
it, animadversions on, 494. 

Church rates, their antiquity, 215—dis- 
tinction between the repair of conventual 
and of parochial churches, 216, 217. 

Church Establishments, vindication of 
them, 218—Church and Establishment 
not convertible terms, 224, 226, 229— 
no real peace for the Church, but in 
the truth, 250. 

Church and State, on the alliance between 
them, 219, 220. 

Churton (Rev. E.), The Church of Eng- 
land a Witness and a Keeper of the 
Catholic Tradition, 242. 

Classical Literature, revival of, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL. 290, 291. 

Clergy-Aid Society, observations on its 
proceedings, 247, 248 —its object, ib. 
Clergy, parochial, their duty in the pre- 

sent crisis, 220. 

Colet (Dean), encouraged by Henry VIII. 
288. 

Colonies, English, their origin, 463. 

Combinative system, considered, 488— 
495. 

Conversion of the world, Christian unity 
necessary for it, 439. 

Crosthwaite (Rev. J.C.), Sermon on the 
Christian Ministry, 594, note. 

Curates, additional, for populous places, 
society for supplying, remarks on, 247 


—250. 

Coleridge (S.T.), recollections of, by J. 
Cottle. Letter from, respecting his 
habit of taking opium, and its unhappy 
effects, 257. 


Conservatism, best mode of promoting the 
cause of, 251. 

Constance, Council of, decree of, respect- 
ing the denial of the cup in the Eucha- 
rist to the laity, 130. 

Criticism, biblical, difficulty and impor- 
tance of, 6. 


D. 


Day, ancient divisions of, for devotional 
purposes, 121. 

Democracy, its mischievous tendency, 
political and mural, 359. 

** Dies ire,”’ &c. excellence of this ancient 
hymn, 124, and note, 

Dissenters, their exclusion from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 191—debate in the 
House of Lords on the question, in 1834, 
194, 195. 

Dogmas, their various kinds defined, 113. 


E, 


Ecelesialogy, importance of the science, 
482. 

Ecclesiastical Condition of the Kingdom, 
considered, 475. 

Edinburgh Review, attack of, on the Eng- 
lish Universities, 169, 397—especially 
on Oxford, ib.—exposure of the Review, 
175, 176—rejoinder, 178—on the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters, 191. 

Education, its real character, 193, 458, 
459—necessity of combining religion 
with it, 460, 461. 

Education, National, its growing impor- 
tance, 446, 454, 495, 459—not a party 
measure, 446, 447, 461, 473. 

England, vast extent of her dominion, 
442. 

English Version of the New Testament, 
no standard Greek Text for the original 
of, 1—its great excellence, 37, 38. 

English Martyrology, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, remarks on, 258. 

Episcopal Church ( Protestant), in America, 
its high character, 445. 

Episcopal Church in Scotland, persecution 
of, 445, and note. 

Erasmus, his editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, 1—advances of Biblical Criticism 
since his time, 2. 

Erastianism, its nature and tendency, 236. 

Eucharist, decrees of Councils concerning 
it, 130, 151—bearing of John, vi. upon 
the subject, 151, 149—Protestant and 
Popish views of the nature of the rite 
compared, 152, 153. 
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Evangelical School, English, remarks on 
its character and tendency, 96—99— 
105—113. 


F, 


Faith, property of it, 148. 

oe Works, observations on, 106, 
1 

Female Religion of the Day, observations 
on, 38, 51—its important influence upon 
society, 54, 61—evils to be guarded 
against, with reference to it, 55—*‘‘ ero- 
tic” expressions, with reference to the 
Redeemer, censured, 56—observations 
on their religious activities, 56, 57— 
religious dogmatism censured, 58. 

Franké (Augustus Herman), his Life b 
Guerike, 94—translates two of Molino's 
works, 95. 


G. 


Gallican Church, actual condition of, 262 
—its treatment by the state, 264, 265 
—accounted for, 265—Council of Paris, 
1682, 266—enslaved not by Infidelity, 
but by Gallicanism, i, 

German Universities in the middle ages, 
206—effect of the Reformation upon 
the clergy, 207. 

Gibbon (Edward), extract from his history 
illustrative of the behaviour of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs in the tenth century, 271. 

Greek Text of the New Testament, no 
standard ene for the original of our 
English Version, 1—the Teatus Recep- 
tus, ib—Erasmus’ First Edition, ib. 
—extravagant assertion of Archbishop 
Newcome, ib.—modern advances in 
Greek Biblical criticism, ib,—marvel- 
lous integrity of the Greek Text, 2, 3 
—difficulty of an improved translation, 
13. 

Gresley’s ** Ecclesiastes Anglicanus,” re- 
commended, 331. 

Griffith’s Christian Charch, 383—obser- 
vations on the general idea of it, ib.— 
inaccuracy of his reasoning, 585—his 
view of the authority of the Church in 
matters of faith, 586—his remarks on 
the 20th and 21st Articles, 390, 391— 
his erroneous conceptions of the Church 
594. 

Grocyn (William), the first Englishman 
who taught Greek at Oxford, 291. 

Gurney (Joseph John), specimen of his 
poetry, from “ Sabbatical Verses,” 256, 


Hale (Rev, W. H.), on the Antiquity of 
Church-rates, 215—his triumphant dis- 
comfiture of the arguments of “ a La 
Member of the Church of England, 217. 

Hampden (R. D.), Dr., Introduction to 
the Second Edition of his Bampton 
Lectures for 1832. .165—extracts from 
it, 164, 165—observations on the con- 
nection between the doctrinal and his- 
torical truths of Christianity, 166— 
want of precision in bis language, ih,.— 
danger of this, 167—beneficial results 
from the controversy, 167, 

Hare (Rev. Augustus William), Sermons 
to a Country Congregation, character 

* of them, 311, 312, 357—extracts, 317, 
320, 329, 548—356—advice to imi- 
tators of his style, 357, 358. 

Heber (Bishop), Sermons on the Lessons, 
&c., their excellence, $09, 310—ex- 
tracts, 315, 517, 32%, 325, $54—347. 

Hebrews, ix, 15, 16, 17, interpretation of 
the passage discussed, 10—12. 

Henry VIII., his conduct at the come 
mencement of the Reformation, 287, 
288—bis encouragement of Colet, 288 
—und of learned men generally, 290— 
the people disposed for reformation, 
before Henry’s quarrel with the Pope, 
294—destined by his father for the 
Church, ib,—case of the divorce, 299 
—301, 

Hereditary local clergy, Bishop Jebb's ob- 
servations on, 309, note, 

Herbert's Country Parson, quotations 
from, 531, and note. 

Hook (Rev. W, F.), Sermons in Vindica- 
tion of Church Establishments, 218— 
their excellency, 229, 230—on the Es- 
tablishment of the Church of England, 
2338—on the influence of Christianity 
on Society, 235—his style of preaching, 
238. 

Holden (Rev. George), on Church Esta. 
blishments, 219—his argument injudi- 
ciously framed, 221—erroneous notion 
of Church Establishments, 2¢2—gene- 
ral remarks on the nature of the Church, 
224—his over-anxiety to uphold the 
theory of an alliance, 1b.—contrasts the 
opinions of the former and later non- 
conformists, 225—on the establishment 
of the Church by Constantine, 227, 
228. 

Hymns of the Primitive Charch, 117— 
want of an authorized collection in the 
Established Church, 117, 118—diffi- 
culty of supplying one, 118, 119—in- 
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expediency of confiding such a task to 
any society, 119, 


I, 


Inguisition, the, establishment of the Be- 
nedictines, 7%, 

Interpretation of the dead languages, diffi- 
culty of it, 5. 

Truns (Rev. W.), Parochial Lectures on 
the Holy Catholic Church, 395—ex- 
tracts from them, ib. 


J. 


Jarvis (S. F.), D.D., Sermon on Chris- 
tian Unity, 439—extracts from it, 459 
—442—observations on the extent of 
the British dominion, 442, 445. 

Jebb (Bishop), remarks on an hereditary 
local clergy, 309, note. 

Jesuits, briet account of the origin of the 
Order, 63—72—no faithful and im- 
partial account of them yet written, 63 
—have not greatly served the interests 
of the Romish Church, 64—its sudden 
arrival at maturity, 76—circumstances 
to which it owes its origin, 81—names 
of Loyola’s first proselytes, 67—they 
obtain the assent of the Pope, 70 — 
their rapid progress in Portugal, ib.— 
they chovse Loyola for their chief, 71 
—their difficulties, ib.—object of the 
society, 72, 84—pliancy of their be- 
haviour, ib.— principal features of their 
statutes, ib. — voviciates, approved 
scholars, spiritual and temporal coad- 
jutors, and professors of the four vows, 
753—extensive powers and acquaintance 
with their proceedings pussessed by the 
Superior General, ib.—Laynez intro- 
duces the society into the Castilian 
states, 75—sent by the Pope, with Sal- 
meron, to the Council of Trent, ib.— 
their behaviour there, tb.—policy of the 
vow of obedience, 83—ambitious and 
intriguing character of the Jesuits, 85 
—conduct in England and France, 86 
successfully cultivate literature and the 
sciences, #b.—their deficiencies, 
surpassed in authorship by the so/itaires 
of Port Royal, ib.—surpassed by the 
Protestant clergy, 87—why? ib.—ob- 
servations on their policy, ib, —ex posure 
by Pascal, ib. note—-cause of their be- 
ing tolerated at present, 85—unsuited 
to the present exigencies of the Papacy, 
273. 


John, vi. bearing of this chapter upon the 
Eucharist, 

Judas Iscariot’s death, observations on the 
mode of, 30, 31. 


K. 


Keble (Rev. J.), Primitive Tradition re- 
cognized in Holy Scripture, ¢35 — 
observations on the duty of the Church, 
235, 236, 242—soundness of his views 
with respect to tradition, 243. 

Keith (Bishop), his “ History of the Af- 
fairs of Church and State in Scotland,” 
importance of the compilation, 285. 

Kings to be nursing fathers, and queens 
nursing mothers, to the Church, in 
what sense? 237. 

Knowledge, the associate of Religion, 454 
—458. 


L. 


Languages, indefinite mutability of, 5, 

Lateran Council, the Fourth, the doctrine 
of ‘Transubstantiation established by it, 
150, 

Latinisms, in the New Testament, ex- 
amples of, 31. 

Lawrence (St.), cause of his martyrdom, 
270. 

Linacre (Thomas), promotes the revival 
of classical literature in England, 291. 

Literature, its diffusion favourable to the 
progress of the Reformation, 301. 

Loyola (Ignatius de), brief account of 
him, 63—70—meats employed by him 
for making converts, 67—his death, 76, 
77. 

Luther (Martin), his heroical condact, 
80, 81. 

Lutheranism, its character and creed, 96, 
97—lamentable decay of scriptural 
study in the seventeenth century, 100, 
—102—strict Lutheranism proscribed 
in Prussia, 114. 


Macculloch (Dr.), ‘* Proofs and Illustra- 
tions of the Attributes of God,” the 
work recommended, 93. 

Mant (Bishop), Hymns, Ancient and 
Original, 117, 125—excellence of his 
version of Ancient Hymns, 125—spe- 
cimens of his original compositions, 
126, 127—extract from the preface to 
his “* Ancient Hymns,” 128, 129. 
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Marriage, observations on the new laws 
respecting, 372, 376. 

Marsh (Bishop), his opinion respecting 
the date and value of the Vatican MS. 7. 

Martineau (Harriet), ‘* Society in Ame- 
rica,” mischievous tendency of her 
Statements, 359—her remarks on self- 
government in religion, 360 —absurdly 
assigns exclusive value to “ sentiment” 
in religion, 361, 362—her statement 
disproved, 363, 364—her statement 
** that the Christian religion is the root 
of all democracy,” examined, 365— 
567—her false statement, that Chris- 
tianity, as a matter of knowledge, is 
pregressive, 367—mischievous notions 
on religious education, 369—on the 
non-participation of women in political 
rights, 370—her strictures upon mar- 
riage, 571. : 

Mennuais (M. de la), account of the ac- 
tual condition of the Roman Com- 
munion, 262—occasion of his first ap- 
pearance as an ecclesiastical writer, 
266—evils traced by him to the tem- 
poral establishment of Popery, 267— 
his theory of the true position of the Pa- 
pacy, 268—extract, 271, 272—his views 
as to the present policy of the Romish 
Church, 273, 276—his error with re- 
spect to this point, 274—he establishes 
the periodical, L’Avenir, 277, 278-— 
object and fortunes of that publication, 
ib.—result of his application to the 
Pope, with reflections upon it, 260—283, 

Metropolis Churches’ Fund, observations 
on, 246. 

Ministry, offences in them, a stumbling- 
block to Christians, 553. 

Monasteries, obligations of literature to 
them, 82, note. 

Monk of Cimiés, (by Mrs. Sherwood ), de- 
fects of the work, 39. 


N. 


National Education, its growing import- 
ance, 446. 

New Testament, authorized translation of, 
its great excellence, 37, 38. a 

Nice, second council of, proposition re- 
specting the Eucharist condemned by 

Non-Jurors, firmness and importance of 
their testimony to the independence of 
the Church, 234, 236. 

Norwich (Bishop of), bearing of his Tn- 
stallution Sermon upon the subject of 
National Education, 447—eatract, 448 
—observations on schism, tb. 
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Olearius, discouragement experienced by 
him and Carpzovius in their public ex- 
position of Scripture, 100, 10%. 

Orlandini (Nicholas), History of the Je- 
suits, 62. (See Jesuits.) 

Osiander, his character of the writings of 
Arndt, 103. 

i University, attack on, by the 

inburgh Review, 169 -- 172—sug- 
gested reformation of, 171—observa- 
tions on the * professorial” and ** tu- 
torial” systems, 171—173—on the sta- 
tutes, 172, 175—legality of the present 
acadewical system, 212—the question 
for the consideration of the legislature 
stated, 400, 401—testimony to the me- 
rits of the University, ib.—failure of the 
charge of illegality, 40%2—charge of 
breach of trust, 403—the actual consti- 
tution of the University at the time of 
its incorporation, 406—system of tu- 
torial instruction before the Laudian 
Code, 413—comparison of it with the 
professorial system, 417—remarks on 
the representations of the Edinburgh 
Review, 421. 


P. 


Paley, his latitudinarian theory respecting 
the establishment of the religion of the 
majority, 240, 

Papacy, designs of Providence with re- 
spect to it inscrutable, 269—its rise to 
power, ib. 

Papal supremacy, how affected by a pro- 
eo emendation of the Greek text of 

atth. xvi, 18..¢2—24, 

Parochial Preaching, observations on, 307 
—309, 313—315—** choice of sub- 
jects,” 318, 326—on subiivisions in a 
discourse, $27—on winning the aoffec- 
tions of the hearers, 3830—333. 

Pascal, his Les Provincials caused by the 
rsecution of the establishment of Port 
oyal by the Jesuits, 87, note. 

Pastoral Aid Society, its injudicious con- 

duct, 253. 

Pellican and Capito reject the doctrine of 
the real presence in the sacrament, 294, 

Penn’s Critical Revision of the Text and 
Translation of the English Version of 
the New Testament, with Annotations, 
5—his Canons of Criticism, ib.— his fit- 
ness for his task, 7—his passionate 
veneration for the Vatican MS. ib, 17— 
his interpretation of 3Shan, 8—inter- 
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pretation of Hebrews, ix. 15, 16, 17.. 
10—12—animadversions upon the form 
in which his Revision is put forth, 13— 
suggested emendations of the received 
Greek text, 14—his proposed interpre- 
tation of Mark, xiii. 32..14—of Matth. 
xi, 12..16—of Acts, xxvi. 28..20, 21 
—of Matth. xvi. 18..22—his proposed 
restoration of a passage to Matth. xxvii. 
respecting the piercing of our Saviour’s 
side, 45 —tests of Mr. Penn’s scholar- 
ship, 27—his translation of Johu, i. 5.. 
29—and of Acts, i. 18..50—his re- 
marks on the manner of Judas [scariot’s 
death, 30, 31—his conjectures to be 
received with caution, 36, 37. 

Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, observations 
on Dr. Wisewan’s hermeneutical prin- 
ciples, 135—remarks on his hermeneu- 
tical canons, ib.— ingenuity of them, 
159, 140, 

Philology, progress of, connected in Eng- 
land with the advancement of the Re- 
formation, 293. 

Pietists of Germany, sprung from the or- 
thodox Lutheran school, 94—history of 
their rise, 96—terminate in the Ra- 
tionalists, ib,— observations on the na- 
ture and tendency of Pietism, ib.— 
whether there is a parallelism of cha- 
racter between them and the modern 
so-called Evangelicals, 95, 96—ten- 
dency of the English Pietists to for- 
malism, 96, 

Private judgment, nature and limitations of 
it, 386, 387. 

Propagation of the Gospel, Society for the, 
its proceedings, 255. 

Protestant Clergy, surpass the Jesuits in 
literature, 87 —this accounted for, ib. 
Psaimody, present state of, in the Establish- 

ment, 117, 118. 

Pusey (Dr.), extracts from his Essay on 

German Rationalism, 100, 


R. 


Radnor (Lord), his motion in parliament 
respecting the English Universities, 198, 
200, 

Rationalists of Germany, sprang from the 
Pictists, 284. 

Raumer (Von), account of the Reforma- 
tion in England, 284. 

Reformatwn Society, remarks on its pro- 
ceedings, 251. 

Reformation, in England, difficulties of its 
commencement, £85 — proceedings of 
Dean Colet, 288, 289—influence of 


learning, 289, 294—its progress at- 
tended with less excitement than in 
other countries, 302, 

Religion and knowledge, their connection, 
454, 458—eligious statistics, 475. 

Religious feelings, too sacred to Le made 
subsidiary to the art of “ book-making,” 
50. 

Repentance, observations on, 349. 

Roman Catholic Church, extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of, with respect to the Eu- 
charist, 131—nature of the tradition 
sanctioned by her, 242—her tenets and 
character, 477, 478. 

Rose (Rev. H. J.), his opinion respecting 
the origin of German rationalism, 99. 


Suechini, continuation of Orlandini’s His- 
tory of the Jesuits. See Jesuits. 

Sacred Text, marvellous integrity of, 2, 3. 

Schism, its real nature, 448, 449. 

Scriptural interpretation rendered difficult 
by lapse of time, 5—vnecessary qualifi- 
cations for, 6. 


; Selfishness, its danger, 241, 


Shakspeare, corruption of his works by 
copyists and printers, 2. 

Sherwood (Mrs.), the Monk of Cimiés, 
plan and character of the work, 39, 40 
—animadversions upon it, 40—44, 48, 
49, 61, 62. 

Southey, lines by, published in Brydges’s 
Autobiography, 341, note. 

Spener and Franké, chief luminaries of the 
school uf the Pietists in Germany, 98— 
tenets of Spener, 101—republishes the 
work of Tauler, 95—errors charged upon 
his writings by the University of Wit- 
tenberg, 103, 

State, the, its province with respect to 
religion, 484. 

State Education, observations on, 461— 
4068. 


Taylor (Jeremy), advice on preaching, 
328. 

Testament (%:a8hun), import of the term, 
8—15. 

“ The violent take it by force,’’ import of 
these words, 16. 

Theology, speculative, difficulty and im- 
portance of the study, 58, 59—danger 
of a superficial acquaintance with it, 
241. 
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une on the proper Employment 

of, 58. 

Transubstantiation, decrees of the fourth 
Lateran Council and of the Councils of 
Constance and Basil respecting it, 130 
—bearing of Jobn, vi. upon the doc- 
trine, 131—157— practical tendency of 
It, 162. 

Trent, Council of; proceedings of, respect- 
ing the Eucharist, 131. 

Trinity, review of the principal objections 
against it, 376. 

Trollope (Mrs.), The Abbess,” character 
of, 49—general style of her writings, ib. 

Truth, no union without it, 231—not to 
be sacrificed to expediency, ib.—truth 
and love, importance of their union, 489, 

Turton (Thomas, D.D.), his examination 
of Dr. Wiseman’s arguments respecting 
the Eucharist, 134—ingenuity of the 
examination, 139, 140—his character 
of the controversial powers of Dr. Wise- 
man, 161, 

Tytler (Patrick Fraser), Life of Henry 
the Eighth, character of the work, 306. 


U. 


Ultra- Protestantism, its character and ten- 
dency, 105—108. 

Universities, English, attack on them, 169 
—‘ domestic” education in them, 193 
—in what sense ‘‘ national,” 194. 


V. 


Vatican MS. of the Greek Testament, its 
date and character, 7, 21. 

Vincentius’s Commonitorium, its excellence, 
241. 

Vogan’s Sermons on the Trinity (Bamp- 
ton Lectures), character of the work, 
377—extracts, 378, 379—defence of 
the Athanasian Creed, 379. 
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Ww. 


Walsh (B. D.), Historical Account of the 
University of Cambridge, 429. 

Wellington, Duke of, his defence of the 
English Universities, in the House of 
Lords, 208, 209. 

Whately’s Logic, observations of the Edin- 
burgh Review upon it, 188, 189. 

Whewell (Rev. W.), “ History of the 
Inductive Sciences,” recommendation 

of the work, 95—objection to the title, 
ib. 

Wiseman (Nicholas, D.D.), Lectures on 
the Eucharist, 130—his remarks on the 
proceedings of the Council of Trent, 
with respect to the bearing of John, vi. 
upon the Eucharist, 132—hermeneutical 
canon, 183—application of it, 133— 
135—inconsistency of his views with 
the behaviour of the Apostles, 137, 138 
—examination of his interpretation of 
John, vi. 1838—146—instance of inac- 
curacy of reasoning, 147—extraordinary 
misapplication of a maxim of Burke, 
148, 149—his strange notion respecting 
the conceptions of the Jews with refer- 
ence to John, vi. 1538—his examination 
of the words of the institution, 154— 
157—his erroneous exposition of the 
Greek, 158—his misconception of the 
nature of miraculous agency, 159, 160 
—his character as a controversial divine, 
161. 

Wolsey, his character, 296. 

Woman, her influence upon society in the 
present day, extent and importance of 
it, 38, 54, 61—constitutionally more 
prone to religion than men, 51—53— 
unfit for theological polemics, 58—ob- 
servations on the religious education of 
women, 59—nature of their official 
daties in the primitive Church, 60, 
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